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THE HARVARD REPORT: ITS IMPLICATIONS 
AND APPLICATIONS 


By PAUL KLAPPER 


Queens College 


The war has stimulated reappraisal of educational objectives 
and techniques in all fields, especially in higher education. Col- 
gate and Amherst have published challenging reports but they 
are, in the main, the patterns of their future programs. Design for 
General Education, issued by the American Council on Education, 
is less specific in its application but achieves the promise of its 
title. 

General Education in a Free Society, the product of a faculty com- 
mittee of Harvard University, has been awaited eagerly by all who 
sense a wide gap between promise and achievement in higher edu- 
cation. It is a competent and rewarding report that will be re- 
ceived either with enthusiasm by the grateful or with disappoint- 
ment by those who patiently wait for a new formula for general 
education. The Harvard Report is more than a redesign of liberal 
education at Harvard. It examines the socio-political forces that 
have shaped American life. It is a skillful survey of the history of 
education in the United States, enriched by eminently fair and 
courageous evaluations of educational practices against a back- 
ground of the social needs of a dynamic democracy. It regards 
education as a continuous process and therefore concerns itself 
with elementary, secondary, specialized, and adult education as 
well as general education in the college. It is a critique—direct, 
forthright, and incisive—of education at Harvard. And yet it pre- 
sents a general plan for a liberal higher education. Nevertheless 
the Harvard Report does not present a new program that differs 
fundamentally in purpose and organization from the plan already 
developed at many other colleges. It asks Harvard to give up its 
present requirements for the baccalaureate degree but not for an 


untried curriculum. It does not wander as far from orthodox pre- 
scriptions as do Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, or Black Mountain. 


personalized relations of highly prescriptive and uniform curricula. 
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It is an excellent statement of middle ground which avoids both 
the individualization of student-centered institutions and the im- 


Has Education Failed a Democratic People? 


In times of social stress education is the convenient scapegoat. 
It is charged with having taught wrong values and wrong content 
by wrong methods. The blame for everything from an excessively 
high divorce rate to military unpreparedness and appeasement of 
aggressors is laid at the feet of the schoolmaster. Has education 
really failed our democratic society? 

“The state originates in the need for subsistence,” wrote Aris- 
totle; “it continues through the wish for the good life.”” But that 
very freedom, vouchsafed each of us in a democracy, to seek the 
good life, may be our weakness, for it not only fails to foster general 
agreement on ultimates, but may develop divisive differences. It 
is for education to teach a minimal common faith in our mode of 
life, a faith compounded of the right to differ and the recognition 
of the dignity of man as expressed in individual subordination to 
government by freely chosen representatives. Any form of totali- 
tarianism, be it absolute monarchy, fascism, or communism, is 
offensive to a faith that springs from these two basic rights—the 
right to differ and the right to choose, without direction, those who 
will govern. Here, then, is a common credo which should color 
curricula, classroom practices, whether of teaching or discipline, 
in a word—all relationships with students of all ages. 

The Harvard Report pleads for a unifying purpose in higher 
education. It urges that we seek it in the past as well as in the fu- 
ture for without the past present society breaks the continuity of 
group life. It advises that we lean heavily on the great books of the 
past as a means of transmitting to each student his cultural heri- 
tage and of rearing him to a “received idea of the good.” Unfor- 
tunately the Report does not reveal the meaning of the “received 
idea of the good.” Whatever it means, it is too illusory and un- 
stable to be the basis of our common faith. If there is any doubt 
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about this, let the reader explain to himself the “received idea of 
the good” as envisioned by John Dewey, by Jacques Maritain, by 
Winston Churchill, and by Joseph Stalin. The Report recognizes 
the limitations of its own advice when it tells us that classical civil- 
ization enslaved man to the extent that it did not abolish acute 
want and disease. It does not warn us that while scientific culture 
of the present may achieve these phases of liberation it may not 
necessarily free man from a dependence on things, nor achieve for 
him that emancipation which derives from spiritual security. 
The Report does not give the tenets of a basic common faith which 
is to be the unifying factor in education. It falls back on an eclec- 
tic process of education which welcomes traditional procedures as 
well as experimentation and which will develop through ideas as 
well as through the experiences from which they arise. The Report 
pleads eloquently for a stabilizer, an anchor, but, providing none, 
it leaves us still victims of our indecisions and our predilections. 

The Faculty Committee points out that the persistent problems 
of higher education have been complicated and given added signifi- 
cance by three relatively new developments. 

First, the unprecedented growth in specialized knowledge. Old 
subjects have expanded beyond their customary boundaries and 
have, cell-like, divided themselves into several offspring subjects. 
In-between areas have been explored and have yielded rich re- 
turns. School and college curricula of our day reflect this amazing 
growth in the increased number of subjects or courses. High 
school curricula of the 90’s with their ten or twelve subjects have 
given way to a complex of over one hundred subjects. This diver- 
sification of curricula is justified by two considerations. The first, 
and the less important, is practical and springs from a desire to 
help young people qualify for the great variety of available jobs. 
The second, decidedly more important, springs from educational 
techniques, from a desire ‘“‘to meet students on their own ground, 
to draw in their experiences, to appeal to their hopes, and, by recog- 
nizing the influence of circumstances, to mitigate it.” (P. 11.) 

But this diversification has its origin in differences among stu- 
dents as well as in differences in their anticipated futures. It is fos- 
tered by our early recognition of specialized knowledge and our too 
early applications of general knowledge to specialized fields. Pu- 
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pils whose command of English is inadequate are struggling with 
Spanish in commercial courses of high-school grade in the mis- 
guided belief that they may become correspondents in business 
houses that deal with Latin America. Those who cannot add 
1/3 and 1/4 and cannot divide 7 1/2 by 3 are trying to learn to ap- 
ply mathematics to technical, vocational problems. If the value 
of basic subjects as a preparation for specialized needs were clearly 
understood, many of the special courses that clutter our curricula 
would be recognized as superfluities. ‘Business English” would 
disappear with a mastery of the primary skills of written and 
spoken English. During the war colleges introduced courses in 
Military French and Military German. The students soon real- 
ized that a knowledge of the essentials of a foreign language aug- 
mented by a small specialized vocabulary was all that the in- 
structor expected them to acquire. The adjective, military, was 
bait, perhaps justifiable bait, but nothing more. The unprece- 
dented increase in knowledge, general and special, explains a meas- 
ure of the great diversity of contemporary curricula but does not 
wholly justify the proliferation of courses. 

- A second factor which complicates the basic problems of general 
education is the growing complexity of society. The relatively 
simple agricultural and handcraft society made way for the mecha- 
nized forms of the machine age. Automatic industrial processes, 
the growth of cities with their congestion, the increase in mobility of 
population, the new forms of communication, the growing concep- 
tions of the protective and supervisory réle of government in our 
personal lives and in business, the recognition of internal social 
tensions, the obvious interdependence among nations—these are 
the developments that make for a highly complex society. To 
help young people acquire cold facts, to understand the injustices 
and the motivations that quicken corrective mechanisms, and to 
formulate a social credo free from narrow personal loyalties, here 
is a task that challenges the teacher. 

And third, the problems of education have been complicated by 
an expansion of the educational system of the country that is with- 
out precedent as a social phenomenon. In the 70 years between 
1870 and 1940 our population increased threefold but high school 
attendance increased 87 times and college attendance 26 times. 
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The 80,000 in high schools in 1870 increased to 7,000,000; the 
60,000 in colleges increased to 1,500,000 (not counting about 1,000,- 
000 students in part-time vocational schools and in adult educa- 
tional programs). And this highly accelerated growth has not yet 
reached the peak of the curve. Nevertheless our best statistics 
reveal the disconcerting fact that approximately 5 to 10 per cent 
of children of the proper age group do not survive the sixth grade; 
40 per cent, the tenth grade; 55 per cent, the 12th grade (high 
school graduation). Only 15 per cent of young people of their age 
group are in the sophomore year of college and only 7 per cent 
reach the senior year. 

State and federal aid to public education must be regarded not 
as a mechanism for reducing local taxation but rather as a means 
of equalizing educational opportunities so that the education 
of young people will be limited only by general intelligence 
and special aptitudes. The intelligence level can be raised, not 
startlingly nor even always significantly, but at least helpfully, by 
educational procedures that are balanced in aim, effective in 
methodology, inclusive in scope and well adjusted to the native 
capacities of the pupil. Says the Report, “What passes for intelli- 
gence is certainly in part the same thing as opportunity, by which 
is meant the whole complex of surroundings which help to sharpen 
a child’s viewpoint of the world and his place in it.” (P. 10.) 

We conclude then that in the light of the unprecedented increase 
in these three factors—knowledge, the complexity of our society, 
and the scope of our school systems—education has not served its 
free people too well. It has reached too few with too little. It has 
dissipated much of its vitality in a kind of well-meaning aimless- 
ness. It has evinced too little concern in finding our common 
standards and then making them the unifying force in American 
life. 

The Report, therefore, returns to the task of formulating a com- 
monly accepted aim of both general and special education. Its 
authors posit the purpose of general education to be the develop- 
ment of “a kind of sagacity to distinguish the expert from the 
quack and the better from the worse expert. From this point of 
view the aim of general education may be defined as that of provid- 
ing the broad critical sense by which to recognize competence in 
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any field. William James said that the educated person knows a 
good man when he sees one. . . the educated man should be one who 
can tell sound from shoddy work in a field outside of hisown. Gen- 
eral education is especially required in a democracy where the pub- 
lic elects its leaders and officials; the ordinary citizen must be dis- 
cerning enough so that he will not be deceived by appearances and 
will elect the candidate who is wise in his field. Both kinds of edu- 
cation—special as well as general—contribute to the task of im- 
plementing the persuasive forces of our culture.” (P. 54.) A crit- 
ical sense, sharpened and refined, insures intelligent participation 
in social life. That is as obvious as a geometric axiom. But to set 
that critical sense as the goal of general education is truly to hitch 
our wagons to stars. To few is it given to attain that degree of 
critical judgment which makes them competent judges of people 
in fields outside of their own. Education can discipline the native 
power to think and it can teach most minds the standards in terms 
of which to make evaluations. Beyond that it can do little. Most 
minds are destined to live, not creatively, but imitatively, in the 
light of others. 

Once again the Report returns to its basic question and asks how 
far a free society must accept and inculcate a common standard 
(P. 105). Is its own answer to its question adequate? Says the Re- 
port, ‘““We believe that men are not in any genuine sense free to 
choose unless the fullest possible truth is presented to them. That 
is to say, freedom is not permission to flout the truth but to regulate 
your life in knowledge of it.” (P. 105.) But truth is relative and 
varies even as the minds that focus on it in the hope of understand- 
ing it. To the biologist the concept of evolution embodies the 
truthful explanation of the development of living entities; to 
the fundamentalist evolution is an error of circumscribed scientific 
minds. Each finds in his truth, in the truth as he sees it, adequate 
justification for interfering with the free life of the other. The 
fanaticism of a zealot may stem from that which he looks upon as 
truth. 

To achieve truth the Report urges hospitality towards two edu- 
cational procedures which unfortunately are too often sponsored by 
opposing ideologies: (a) to teach stable truth as revealed in the 
great books and in religious codes; (b) to teach the lessons born 
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of experimentation. It cautions vigorously against granting a 
determining rdle to those who see our culture “solely through the 
eyes of formal religion” (P. 106) or to those who worship the great 
books of the past which may not apply helpfully to the present, or 
to those “‘empiricists who believe that truth is to be found only in 
experiment—a position that finally implies the denial of any stable 
truth.” (P.106.) Anecessary caution, to be sure, but an overcau- 
tiousness which may lead to the acceptance of “‘stable truth” in the 
face of contrary experimental evidence. 

A final phase of the discussion of the social and political basis 
of education addresses itself to the distinction between general and 
special education, a distinction which acquires large significance in 
a study which condemns education at Harvard College because it 
makes for specialization at the cost of general education. 

In scope, general education is wider than mere “‘literary preoccu- 
pation.” We agree with the Faculty Committee that Plato would 
be surprised to learn that geometry, astronomy, and physical sci- 
ences are not today included in the humanities. What general edu- 
cation should include the Report does not make explicit, but we in- 
fer that it encompasses the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
principles of physical and biological sciences, the basic prescriptions 
recommended for all students at Harvard. Special education is 
regarded as wider than mere vocationalism and is distinguished 
from general education by method and intensiveness. For in- 
stance, the study of literature could change from general to special 
education if its main concern became historical or philological. 

General education is an education in liberalism rather than 
merely a liberal attitude which permits maturing but not yet ade- 
quately matured students to roam intellectually where they will. 
Its subject matter and its skills, the student recognizes as the es- 
sential minimum of an informed and effective citizen. Special edu- 
cation is prescriptive and is organized by the expert or the special- 
ist upon whom the student is dependent to a marked degree. 
Students specializing in economics or chemistry or romance lan- 
guages follow a sequence of studies laid out for them by the teachers 
specializing in these chosen fields. General education is preoccu- 
pied with the acquisition of. balanced knowledge and the liberal 
attitudes which flow from it; special education, with developing 
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mastery of restricted knowledge and skills which result in inde- 
pendence of the worker in his field of competence. 

And finally, each form of education hopes to develop characteris- 
tic traits of mind; each has a characteristic coefficient of mental 
discipline. The Report assigns to general education the develop- 
ment of four mental abilities: to think effectively, to communicate 
thought clearly and convincingly, to make relevant judgment 
from a set of facts, and to discriminate among varying values. 
Effective thinking has three distinguishing qualities: it is logical, 
rational, and imaginative. The Report observes that here is the 
the basis, strangely enough, of the orthodox divisions of the 
curriculum into the natural sciences, the social sciences and the 
humanities. To special education is assigned the development 
of an added trait of mind, a readiness to challenge what has been 
transmitted by the present as well as the past, a sensitiveness to 
change which is revealed by demonstrable evidence. 

It is clear that the Report, in trying to avoid the futile, old de- 
bate of liberal vs. vocational education, enters the same dispute but 
under the new title, general vs. special education. The differences 
between these two forms of education are differences of degree, but 
in making them differences of kind the Report finds differences 
that do not differentiate. Any subject or course can be made wide 
or narrow, shallow or deep, potent or weak in its disciplinary ef- 
fects depending on the methodology in which it is conceived. A 
year’s course in zoology may be replete with terminology and 
classifications, with cold facts so devoid of function that we sym- 
pathize with the student who defined biology as the science of 
death. And that same year’s work may be a rich study of a living 
environment abounding in significant applications of physics and 
chemistry, in vital references to the development of man and so- 
ciety, and in interesting excursions that light up the sharp turns of 
the history of mankind. It may even arouse in youth that pleasing 
humility that stems from repeated attempts to achieve a measure of 
insight into the mysteries of life. So, too, a first course in astron- 
omy may be only the beginning of a relatively narrow specializa- 
tion in celestial mechanics or it may be a chapter in the story of the 
evolution of the universe. As the latter it reads meaning into 
physics, chemistry, and mechanics. It is biology writ large. Its 
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history as a science is the history of ideas, an evolution of ideas vi- 
brant with courage, poetry, and spirituality. Every subject can 
be molded in varying dimensions; every discipline has its char- 
acteristic methodology. But nosubject is the privileged instrument 
for developing mental vigor. In the hands of the unskilled teacher 
mathematics becomes for the student a succession of arbitrary 
derivations, often devoid of practical applications. With the 
gifted teacher it is more than a primary tool. It is an introduction 
to a kind of thinking whose validity is unchallenged; it is a series 
of aesthetic Gestalts that are a deeply satisfying experience. The 
Report sets out ambitiously to furnish for the American educational 
system a philosophy of living that is just as American. But there is 
a wide gulf between intent and achievement. 


Who Should Go to College? 


An effective society is always astir. Its very effectiveness de- 
rives from a continuous and carefully planned struggle against 
avoidable want and disease, against enforced idleness of willing 
workers and purposeless leisure, against any curtailment of civil 
liberties. Its strength stems from the recognition that the sources 
of all material wealth and spiritual well-being lie deep in the un- 
tapped abilities of its citizens. Not sentimentality but rather cold 
practicality prompts the democratic principle of relatively equal 
opportunity for all. Equality does not mean the same opportunity 
for all but rather an opportunity that bears a just relation to ca- 
pacity for development. An effective society should assure to each 
individual that education which is determined solely by his total 
abilities and not by his economic and social disabilities. Any other 
consideration in adjusting education to the individual impoverishes 
both him and society. This is the answer to the question, who 
should go to college or, for that matter, to the university. True, 
this answer is not stated in terms of such mechanical elements as 
entrance units and years of attendance in preparatory school but, 
rather, in terms of fundamental principles whose specific applica- 
tions we shall make later. 

There are two truly reliable criteria of capacity to pursue a col- 
lege course with profit. One is control of language which consists 
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of adequate vocabulary, clarity and correctness of speech and 
writing. The other is independence of the concrete which implies 
ability to see relationships among experiences and draw generaliza- 
tions from them—in a word, power to deal with abstractions. We 
have, in addition, standardized tests and helpful norms to deter- 
mine a prospective student’s abilities in his own language, in a 
foreign language, in elementary mathematics and science, and in 
the social sciences. The cumulative record of achievement in a 
reliable secondary school is a significant aid in predicting success in 
college. 

Applicants for admission to college show a wide range of abilities 
and interests. In a study of all adolescents we find that represen- 
tative fourteen-year-olds reveal a spread of about six years in their 
maturing: five per cent are at least as able as sixteen- or seven- 
teen-year-olds; five per cent are no higher intellectually than ten- 
or eleven-year-olds. At the age of twenty some are as able, 
though not as well informed and experienced, as any mature per- 
son, while others are mentally not above the ten-year-olds. Some 
colleges admit only those high school graduates who are in the top 
quarter of the mental scale; others, through choice, or necessity, 
or legislative fiat, admit those in the upper half. The Report be- 
lieves that colleges which admit candidates below the top quarter 
have many who either drop out or are permitted to meet a lower 
standard or are given special curricula. No evidence is presented 
to justify this controlling faith in school marks. We must make al- 
lowance for students whose secondary school work showed lack of 
serious application, who changed schools frequently, whose efforts 
were undermined by harassing episodes in unhappy homes, who ex- 
perienced the disruptive effects of economic or social insecurity, or 
who find little to challenge their interests in the introductory col- 
lege years. 

To be sure, admission to college, public or private, is a right that 
we respect only for those who meet reasonable standards, but there 
are unfortunately too many out of college who ought to be in and, 
of course, too many in college who derive little real sustenance 
from their academic fare. Many a young person in the upper half 
of the scale of academic competence, but not in the highest quar- 
ter, has at least as much to contribute to his group as he will derive 
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from life in it. He may bring sincerity of purpose, conscientious 
application to assignment, effective habits of work, a specialized 
interest in art or music or dramatics, a colorful personality, high 
standards of conduct—contributions which should be recognized, 
even though they cannot be measured as can knowledge and 
school skills. 

The socio-economic origins of students are helpfully analyzed by 
the Report. The highest economic group, which includes success- 
ful professional people, managers and those with inherited income, 
sends almost all its children through high school and about go per 
cent of them to college. These children constitute about 8 per cent 
of the children of a representative community (Pp. 86-87). 

Parents in the middle economic group—owners of small busi- 
nesses, office and white collar workers, members of the subprofes- 
sional ranks, a few in distinctly skilled trades—send about 60 per 
cent of their children through high school and about 15 per cent to 
college or other post-high-school institutions. These children consti- 
tute 30 to 35 per cent of the children of a representative commun- 
ity. Those in the lowest economic group—skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled workers and the generally impecunious—support 
about 30 per cent of their children through high school and only 5 
per cent are sent to college or other institutions of post-high-school 
grade. These children constitute 60 per cent of the children of a 
representative community. Unless public aid is assured, educa- 
tion for them does not extend much beyond the early high school 
years. 

We may gauge the extent of our failure to bring equal oppor- 
tunities to the coming generation by re-examining these simple 
figures. Nine out of ten children in a representative American 
community come from the middle and low income groups. About 
half of the children attending high-school complete their four-year 
course and only half of the high school graduates enter coliege or 
other post-high-school institutions; of these, more than half drop 
out before graduation. Thus, not more than Io per cent of our 
youth will have a college education or its equivalent. This ter- 
minal group must supply our teachers, physicians, dentists, law- 
yers, ministers, engineers, research students, and the necessary 
army of technicians. The tragedy lies not in the small percent- 
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age who do survive but in the fact that large numbers of capable 
young people are denied, because of economic pressure, the oppor- 
tunity that should be theirs. Speaking of children with an I. Q. of 
110 or higher, the Pennsylvania Study showed that, in 1936, 57 
per cent of those coming from above average income families went 
to college but only 13 per cent of those coming from below average 
income families had the same educational advantage. This lat- 
ter group, i. ¢., those who had an I. Q. of at least 110 and came from 
below average income families, are 11 per cent of the total age 
group. Now let us take 13 per cent of 11 per cent and we find that 
somewhat less than 1.5 per cent of this entire age group went to 
college while 9.5 per cent of the same age group, coming from below 
average income families, did not pursue a college course for one or 
both of two reasons. They were deterred either by economic dis- 
ability—a circumstance wholly unrelated to their promise of future 
usefulness— or by lack of interest in higher education—a condition 
which reflects no credit on our educational techniques. 

The geographic distribution of educational opportunities pre- 
sents a discouraging picture. In Mississippi in 1939 only 392 chil- 
dren and adolescents out of every 1000 between the ages of 14 and 
18 went to high school; for the State of Washington, the compar- 
able figure is 952. In the southern tier of agricultural states less 
than 1 out of 2 enter high school; the comparable ratio for the 
urban north and northwest is 8 out of 10. Population migrates 
freely, hence large American communities may expect that 6 out 
of 10 voters of the future will have had less than eight years of 
school. 

After surveying the situation, the Report concludes, “‘the found- 
ing fathers hardly foresaw that in reserving education as a responsi- 
bility of the states, they were bequeathing this heritage of inequal- 
ity.” (P.91.) But they have unwittingly bequeathed this heritage 
to the youth of today. The Report leaves to others the formula- 
tion of corrective measures which are imperative and long overdue. 
Subsidies, federal and state, must be made available to local public 
educational systems. These subsidies must do more than increase 
resources. They must seek to equalize opportunities by greater 
generosity to economically handicapped localities. Further, 
grants-in-aid must be limited to communities that agree to main- 
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tain prescribed minima of salaries for teachers, of educational re- 
quirements for licensing teachers, and of length of the school year. 

In addition to subsidies to public education, federal and state 
scholarships should be established in generous numbers and 
amounts so that able young people will be relieved in great meas- 
ure of their economic disabilities. Scholarships of $200 or $300 
are better than nothing but they are distinctly inadequate aids to 
the economically underprivileged. Much has been said in praise 
of the character and determination of those who work their way 
through college, but altogether too little has been said about the 
deleterious effect of this remunerative employment on health, stud- 
ies, and normal social relations. Going to college is a full-time oc- 
cupation, and able students should receive adequate financial aid, 
which would make it unnecessary to divert their time and energy 
into the small business of earning supplementary income. True, 
students at Antioch are required to participate in various forms of 
occupation but such work is part of the planned college year. 
Thus, membership in an occupational group is an enriching experi- 
ence, rather than an added burden, unrelated to the purpose of the 
college course. Individuals and corporations should be encouraged 
to set up scholarships for young people of proved ability whose inter- 
ests lie in the fields represented by the donors. 

The establishment of technical institutes of post high school 
grade, clearly vocational in objective, would serve those whose in- 
terests are practical and manual. Such students would invest 
about two years in further study. The curricula of these institu- 
tions should strike a nice balance between general education for in- 
telligent, participating citizenship and technical education which 
gives the essential basis for subprofessional callings. To succeed, 
these schools must not be merely the first two years of a liberal arts 
course nor an upward extension of a high school curriculum. They 
must be made free of domination both from above and from below. 
They must be permitted to evolve their own techniques of educa- 
tion. They should be intimately related to the commercial and 
industrial life of the community. In quality their activities should 
be of college grade. For curriculum material, they must work in 
relatively virgin areas. Many who are disappointed in the offer- 
ings of liberal arts colleges might well become interested in the pro- 
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gram of such technical institutes. Others in the technical institutes 
might find that they want to go to college and might indeed become 
eager and active students of the liberal arts. The institute program 
sponsored by the Board of Regents of the State of New York under 
the leadership of Commissioner George D. Stoddard promises suit- 
able provision for able, vocationally minded high school graduates 
who have heretofore been educational or vocational drifters. 

In addition, public education must set up testing and guidance 
bureaus for adolescents no longer enrolled in any public or private 
secondary school. There must be available to these young people 
a public agency which will appraise their school records, administer 
necessary tests of their general ability and special aptitudes, study 
their social and economic backgrounds, familiarize them with the 
educational and employment opportunities in the community, and 
quicken their adjustments through conference with parents. Com- 
petent and interested counselling must be made available to young 
people no longer in school so that their futures will not be deter- 
mined by chance. 


The Function of the Secondary School 


The Report conceives secondary education as a step in a con- 
tinuous and unified process. As such it must give to all youth a 
minimum of common experience, a core of studies, which may serve 
to identify the mind of each pupil with the mind of the group. 
Half of the high school curriculum, preferably three quarters, it is 
recommended, should be devoted to the common base—English, 
Science and Mathematics, and Social Studies. In terms of quanti- 
tative measure, the ratios are 3: 3: 2, thus totalling 8 course units of 
the 16 usually required for admission. The Report wisely urges 
that these studies, constituting the prescribed general education, be 
spaced over four years “rather than compressed into two or three.” 
(P. 100.) j 

The second stage of the proposed curriculum is differentiated, 
depending on whether the pupil plans to continue his studies be- 
yond the high school. Those who intend to go to college are ad- 
vised to add foreign language and an additional course in each of 
the three fields of general education. For those whose schooling 
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will end with graduation from high school, the Report recommends 
that one third of their courses be devoted to specialized study of 
business, agriculture, home economics, the applied arts, or the 
manually skilled callings. While these studies may well be differ- 
entiated in spirit from general education, they need not constitute 
specific vocational training. The distinguishing characteristics 
of these specialized studies should stem from rich applications of 
the general studies to vocational experiences. Analyses of voca- 
tional situations would further help pupils to identify the knowl- 
edge and the skills necessary to meet these very practical needs. 
“Foreign language, . . . though necessary for much of college work, 
is surely of far less use to these young people (#. ¢., those not going 
to college) than music or the arts or more English or more study of 
American life, and advanced mathematics is probably likewise of 
less use than general science.” (Pp. 101-102.) In tabular form 
the high school course may be presented thus, 


First Half Second Half 
The Common Core A continuation of the studies 
The common binding experi- in the common core or 
ence specialized activity or both 
1. English : . Literature and Language 
2. Science and Mathe- . Science and Mathematics 
matics . History and Social Studies 
. Social Studies . The Arts 
. The vocationalized ac- 
tivities 

To be sure, the curriculum for both groups must be enriched by 
systematic physical and recreational activities and by those experi- 
ences commonly but erroneously labelled as extra-curricular in 
which pupils learn to work with others and to respect the will of 
the group. The Report accepts, in structure, the prescriptions of 
most progressive public school systems. It makes a real contribu- 
tion in its discussion of the aims, the content, and the methodology 

of each element in the curriculum. 

The writer prefers for those going to college five four-year se- 
quences: (1) English, (2) History and Social Studies, (3) Mathe- 
matics and Science, (4) Foreign Language, (5) The Arts. Natu- 
rally, each school should determine for itself the method of imple- 
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menting this basic organization—whether English should be 
taught four or five times a week, whether written English and 
speech should be taught in separate periods, whether the time be 
equally divided between mathematics and science. These and a 
host of similar situations, all familiar to experienced secondary 
school teachers and supervisors, should be resolved by the cooper- 
ative effort of each faculty. 

Time and space will not permit us to dilate on each of the pre- 
scriptions in this curriculum. We cannot here indicate the inter- 
relations of mathematics with science nor how to eliminate the 
time gap of approximately two years between high school and col- 
lege study of mathematics. It is imperative to give serious consid- 
eration to the content of courses in history, in the study of con- 
temporary American life, and in literature. We must also weigh 
the value of such electives as stenography and typewriting for the 
pupil who plans to go to college. No water-tight compartments are 
contemplated. The study of history, rich in applications to modern 
life, and always tracing the evolutions of our contemporary social 
institutions, should yield much of the subject matter of written 
and spoken composition. The activities in the arts should be re- 
lated to literature and history. The study of foreign languages and 
their literatures will serve to acquaint the student with patterns of 
culture other than hisown. The material presented in tabular form 
is an analysis of the high school curriculum for the prospective col- 
lege student in terms of schedule and traditional subjects only. It 
is not a program of education nor a pattern of intellectual and so- 
cial life for adolescents. 


For those whose formal education is to end with the secondary 
school course, we suggest a modified curriculum which embodies 
these activities: 


Language and literature with greater emphasis on speech 
than on written communication, and with stress on 
reading of current fictional and factual material 4 years 
Elementary Mathematics and Science 4 years 
Taught for four years—rich in application to everyday 
experiences 
History and Social Studies 4 years 
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General History, American History, one year each; 
Contemporary American Life, two years 
The Arts 4 years 
Vocational Experiences 
About § periods in first year; 7 in other two years 


To these basic prescriptions we must add physical recreation, par- 
ticipation in the social life of the school, and an elective if necessary. 
We repeat our caution against regarding such outlines as full pro- 
grams of secondary education for those who are vocationally 
bound. Subjects must be integrated and their content motivated 
by repeated reference and application to contemporary life. 

The common, unifying experiences for the two large classes of 
students, those going to college and those going into occupations, 
are found after analysis to be the studies of English, history of our 
institutions and of current social problems, science and mathe- 
matics, and the arts. Active citizenship in the community life of 
the school is, of course, one of the most vital of these unifying 
experiences. 


The Liberal Arts Course 


The Report naturally focuses its discussion of principles, social 
and educational, on the liberal arts course at Harvard. It sums up 
the five major procedures current in general college education: 

1. The distribution of required studies among the several de- 
partments is designed to avoid the obvious extremes—overspecial- 
ization and diffusion. 

2. Comprehensive survey courses, usually in literature, the 
arts, the social sciences, the physical and the biological sciences, 
take at least half of the students’ time in the first two years. 

3. Functional courses that concern themselves with the ines- 
capable relations in an intelligent person’s life are often the basis of 
prescribed work. Thus, courses in preservation of health, voca- 
tional orientation, the family and its manifold relations, the citizen 
as efficient consumer, the enjoyment of the arts, are illustrations of 
functional units of study or activities. 

4. The study of great books which present the origins of our 
contemporary culture may be made the basis of the curriculum. 
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Much has been written for and against the curriculum at St. John’s 
College which makes the heart of its prescriptions a critical study 
of one hundred selected books. This effort is supplemented by a 
study of ancient and modern languages, mathematics, and labora- 
tory science. 

5. Another plan is to evolve specifically adjusted curricula to 
meet the interests and the needs of individual students. This pro- 
cedure differs from the system of electives. The program pre- 
pared for each student takes cognizance of his proved abilities 
that need further development, his deficiencies which must be 
overcome, and his uncertainties which can be resolved through ex- 
ploratory activities. The last two years of the student’s curricu- 
lum are centered about an established set of interests. Such indi- 
vidualized curricula require much tutorial aid, small classes, sus- 
tained contact with instructors, and extreme flexibility of adminis- 
tration. Sarah Lawrence College, Bennington College, and Black 
Mountain College may be cited as exponents of these types of 
individualized curricula. 

To these plans we must add the core curriculum which carries a 
prescription covering one or two years for all students irrespective 
of intellectual interests and ultimate objectives. The core consists 
of those studies and activities which, in the judgment of the fac- 
ulty, should be the common possession of all educated citizens. 
The prescribed core is followed by a concentration in a field chosen 
by the student. In addition, he usually has a free area in which he 
may supplement his studies with a minimum of restriction. 

It is obvious that these plans are not mutually exclusive. Each 
has its elements of strength and none is free from obvious weak- 
ness. The greater the emphasis on any one of them, the surer are 
we to enjoy its values and pay for its limitations. And in conclu- 
sion, it must be said that the proponents and opponents of each 
plan have little experimentally derived evidence to support their 
respective positions. The discussions degenerate early into debates 
in which finely spun verbalisms are offered in place of carefully 
systematized experience. 

Before we analyze the recommendations of the Faculty Com- 
mittee, we must sum up the present requirements for the baccalau- 
reate degree at Harvard: 
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A prescribed course in Freshman English for students whose pro- 
ficiency in written composition is not established. 

A reading knowledge of one of ten languages, ancient or modern. 

Four freshman courses selected from 46 courses. 

A choice of concentration from 32 fields, in which at least 6 of the 
16 courses required for graduation must be taken. This 
means at least 6 out of the 12 courses taken in the last three 
years. 

“A prescription of general distribution so wide as to include in 
most of its sections the entire curricula of several departments.” 


(P. 188.) 


Students have a wide choice in general education and in the selec- 
tion of a field of concentration. Once the concentration has been 
chosen, “a program of genuine, even detailed, prescription, may 
come into play.” (P.188.) “The result is that many undergradu- 
ates go to considerable lengths of specialization at Harvard.” 
These graduates do well in postgraduate studies in their fields of 
specialization, but their undergraduate programs may be seriously 
unbalanced. The General Examination, which is “designed to 
test a student’s understanding of the entire field in which he con- 
centrates,” determines his graduation. ‘Concentration has been a 
distinct success at Harvard. In contrast, general education is at 
present dismissed with a vague exhortation on its desirability and 
the essentially negative prescription that beyond his area of con- 
centration, the student take two or three courses of something—al- 
most anything.” (P. 190.) 

While Harvard College concerns itself with the preparation of 
the prospective specialist, it does not follow that her students do 
not acquire many of the fundamental attitudes that are the out- 
comes of general education. We took issue, earlier in our discus- 
sion, with the sharp distinction which the Report makes between 
general and special education and pointed out that there is much 
overlapping in method of thinking and techniques of work in these 
two fields. Further, there is little justification for the repeated 
assertions by reviewers that the Report is a strong plea for the end 
of the Harvard elective system. Under present conditions much 
of a student’s undergraduate course at Harvard may be highly pre- 
scriptive once he has selected his field of concentration. Under 
the proposed plan of the Faculty Committee many students will 
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have at least as much leeway for electives as they have now. The 
concern of the Report is not with how much choice the student has 
but rather to help him achieve a nice balance between general and 
special education. Elective courses are inevitable in a large, het- 
erogeneous student body, and, where there is an opportunity to 
make selections, electives must be made according toa plan. Spe- 
cialization must be retained in the college course, but it must not 
devitalize general education. It is through a wisely planned con- 
centration that the student learns to dig deep; to become less de- 
pendent on the instructor and more on the library and the labora- 
tory; to identify his interests and to discover his strength and his 
weakness. His concentration may lead him to clear recognition 
that his apparent interests would not be sustained. Such a negative 
decision is just as important for one’s future as a reaffirmation of 
an early set of interests. 

Another facet in this interdependent relationship between gen- 
eral and special education becomes apparent in the nature of most 
introductory courses in any department of study. Usually, a first 
course in economics or chemistry or anthropology is highly special- 
ized and is planned for students who are expected to take a series 
of courses in the same field. Rarely does one find an introductory 
course designed definitely for those who cannot take more than 
that course and who, therefore, should derive from it a less spe- 
cialized body of information. Such an introductory course re- 
quires methods of teaching, types of reading, and supplementary 
activities that are quite different from those that constitute the 
usual first course. General education made up of specialized first 
courses is breached by them. The purpose and spirit of the indi- 
vidual course must be colored by its membership in the general or 
the special program of studies. 

The Report proposes a survey-type course and one additional 
course in each of three areas as the minimum requirement in gen- 
eral education. 

The first of these courses is in the humanities, a study of great 
texts of literature. Its aim should be to give the “fullest under- 
standing of the work read rather than of men or periods repre- 
sented, craftsmanship evinced, historic or literary development 
shown or anything else.” (P. 205.) Those who teach such a course 
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must reorient themselves and acquire the courage to neglect 
many of the details which made up their special studies of these 
books during their active candidacy for the Ph.D. They must 
familiarize themselves not only with the techniques of reading for 
understanding but also with the students’ deficiencies and abilities. 
Further, they must devise procedures to overcome the deficiencies 
and to strengthen these abilities. The Report recommends that 
during lectures certain themes be launched for discussion in small, 
intimate groups. ““The chief reason for the course” is to satisfy 
the hunger of vigorous young minds for contact with the persistent 
concerns of man. “Great Texts in Literature” is to be followed 
by another course in the humanities—in literature, in philosophy, 
or in the arts—not another of the usual insulated introductory 
courses in a department, but a richer, a wider, and a deeper experi- 
ence in one of the recognized areas in the humanities. 

The second requirement in general education is a study of west- 
ern thought and institutions. The purpose of this unit in the so- 
cial sciences may be presented positively and negatively. It should 
familiarize the student with the nature of his social heritage and 
of his social responsibilities, as a free man, to enrich it. It is not 
intended to indoctrinate the student, convince him of the “eternal 
perfection of existing ideas and institutions...” “It must raise 
more questions than it professes to answer” (P. 214) and it must 
analyze many of the proposals designed to solve them. Through- 
out this study students must read not only historical texts for the 
genetic aspect of modern life but also substantial portions of great 
texts in political and social thought. No attempt should be made 
to gallop through twenty centuries which cover the history of our 
institutions. Stress, primary stress, must be placed upon the evo- 
lution of “‘representative government and the reign of law, the im- 
pact of the Reformation upon society and government, as well as 
upon religion and philosophy, the growth of religious toleration, 
the nature and legacy of the natural rights philosophy, the growing 
confidence in the power of reason to deal with human problems, the 
expansion of humanitarianism, the rise of /aissez-faire philosophy 
and its relation to the economy of the pre-industrial age, and the 
impact of the technological revolution upon industrial organization, 
the growth of populations, and the vast expansion of social and 
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economic legislation.” (P. 215.) The current special courses in 
history and the social sciences do not give such an over-all view of 
the evolution and the nature of contemporary society. Nor is it 
necessary or possible to cover all the subjects of discussion listed 
by the Report. Discriminating selection is essential. Again, each 
student would be expected to supplement this study of western 
intellectual and institutional life with an especially planned course 
in one of the social sciences. The Report toys with a proposal to 
prescribe a study of human relations. It believes in the value of 
such a course, but because of the obvious difficulty in organizing 
such a study it urges further consideration by the Committee on 
General Education. The Report pleads that the difficulty of the 
problem should not be made the excuse for inaction. 

The third prescription in general education is in the field of sci- 
ence and mathematics. Again, fault is found with introductory 
courses in the sciences which are directed to developing specialists 
and which give the basic vocabulary of their specialized fields with 
a few of the facts and skills. These constitute the building materi- 
als for those who pursue further special studies but the general 
student “‘is more likely to be left simply with bricks.” (P. 221.) 
General introductory courses are recommended which “represent 
reasonably broad syntheses within the areas of science and mathe- 
matics—the physical sciences, for example; or a fusion of physics 
with mathematics or chemistry; or biology, animal and plant.” 
(P. 221.) These courses must be integrative. They should reveal 
scientific method and the development of scientific concepts. To 
achieve this purpose, the Report recommends the prescription of 
one of two general science courses—the principles of physical sci- 
ences or the principles of biological sciences. Both courses would 
be given by lectures and supplemented by laboratory work and 
conferences. 

Mathematics is not prescribed for reasons which appear inade- 
quate to the writer. Mathematics is regarded as one of the major 
components in general education that has acquired a new set of 
utilitarian values. The Report deplores the usual gap of about two 
years between high school and college study of mathematics. It is 
sensitive to the teaching difficulties which arise in the wide range in 
preparation which Freshmen present. Students whose concentra- 
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tion requires a further knowledge of mathematics will, of course, 
study it. For them mathematics will become, by force of circum- 
stances, a required subject. Unfortunately most Freshmen do not 
know what they will need and frequently find, late in their courses, 
that mathematics is an essential. Mathematics is foundational 
and its place in the program of general education should not be 
determined by expediency. Not all of us need the same kind of 
mathematics, but all of us are enriched by its logic and its tech- 
niques. 

There is little that is new in the prescriptions for general educa- 
tion. Many institutions have labored for years to evolve the tri- 
dimensional survey courses that would cut across the ever-growing 
fields of knowledge. We miss keenly in the Report not only a 
penetrating analysis of common difficulties in preparing survey 
courses but also an evaluation of those courses now offered in 
leading institutions. 

In summing up the criticisms commonly presented against 
courses in the social studies, the Report names three: substitution 
of pious moralizing and indoctrinating sentimentality for sound 
analysis of real problems; superficiality that makes for glib talk; 
absence of the rigorous intellectual discipline found in the study 
of the languages and the sciences. These faults may be found in 
any course—in history, in literature, in philosophy, or in biology— 
taught by an unskilled teacher. These are serious weaknesses 
but they are not necessarily characteristic of a survey course. 
In the final analysis they are three aspects of the same weakness. 

It is important that we understand the peremptory challenges 
in the formulation of an educationally sound survey course. The 
basic difficulty stems from the accustomed departmentalized 
thinking of our teachers in secondary school and in college. They 
have been brought up in deep respect for specialized knowledge; 
they have demonstrated their skill in digging deep in a highly re- 
stricted area. Competent and scholarly teachers of economics 
specialize in labor problems, or in economic theory, or in money 
and banking, or in taxation, or in the economics of social legisla- 
tion. But few of them feel secure in offering a course in economics 
outside of their customary confines. Too frequently teachers of 
modern European history feel insecure when asked to teach Eng- 
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lish history even on a half year’s notice. Universities graduate 
doctors in history who have had no systematic study of American 
history or who may never have studied ancient history. This de- 
gree of specialization is characteristic of all university education. 
With specialization as specialization, no one can have a legitimate 
quarrel. We deplore the fact that, in the education of prospective 
teachers, the universities make no provision for a balance between 
specialization and general studies. These teachers are so victim- 
ized by excessive specialization that they cannot take an overview 
of their own fields, let alone achieve an integration of related fields. 

Many of the difficulties in formulating survey courses arise from 
subject matter that does not lend itself easily to gradation. In 
teaching a usual course, each succeeding topic or skill grows out of 
all that preceded it. But in a survey course on institutions of our 
western culture, the first problem for study may presuppose a 
knowledge of certain specific facts of geography and anthropology 
and a familiarity with a basic concept of economics. Unless the 
teacher has analyzed his topic and has helped his students, first 
to recognize their deficiencies and then to overcome their limita- 
tions, confusion is inevitable. But such guidance requires ex- 
perienced teachers. The lack of properly graded subject matter is 
the rock on which many a survey course has come to grief. 

What shall the survey course include? To be sure, courageous 
omissions must be made and selection must be judicious, but in 
terms of what standard should teachers make decisions concerning 
inclusion of material and the assignment of values? Shall the 
standard be the judgment of an informed person? Of a committee? 
What if a decision is reached by a four to three vote? Does that 
represent wisdom or arithmetical victory? Suppose we label such 
a course, Persistent Problems in or Basic Considerationsin——. 
How persistent is a persistent problem? The concept “race” may 
be basic to one teacher and merely interesting but secondary to 
another. Too frequently sweet reasonableness is insufficient and 
survey courses do not get beyond the stage of personal struggle. 

The absence of effective text material adds to the difficulty of 
organizing the kind of general courses recommended by the Report. 
Surely, a survey course calls for more than a basic text. It must be 
enriched by carefully selected reference reading, by use of simple 
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original documents, by large units from the classics dealing with 
the question under discussion. How to make all this text material 
available to a large group of students is a problem in itself. In the 
absence of agreement on the material and the difficulty of making 
it available to students, the problem of texts is a very real one. 

In certain quarters objection to survey courses in social science 
is based on the belief that such a presentation provides opportuni- 
ties for propaganda. The thinking of teachers is no less and no 
more emotionalized than that of other professionally educated 
people. If their views agree with ours we are likely to call them 
strong convictions; if they differ from ours, they may appear as 
overpositive, as colored, as propagandistic. Few teachers succeed 
in screening personal views despite earnest attempts to present all 
sides. What they say out of the classroom, their known affilia- 
tions, their intonation of voice, their facial expressions—these be- 
tray what they may try to hide. Absolutely colorless teaching is 
rarely achieved except by the colorless. But in the last analysis, 
we must grant that the instructor who lacks the true scholar’s 
deep respect for truth will be no less a propagandist in a special 
course than in a survey course. 

And, finally, survey courses have been characterized as scurvy 
courses, especially in the sciences, because the emphasis is on fact, 
multiplicity of fact, and too little on method, on the techniques of 
the laboratory and the library. Here, again, the allegation is a re- 
flection on the nature of the teaching rather than on the type of 
course. As was previously pointed out, there is no reason for not 
requiring adequate reading of primary as well as secondary ma- 
terials. Even in science survey courses where there is a minimum 
of laboratory work, planned demonstrations by the instructor can 
give students a significant insight into scientific method. The 
demonstrations must not feature the startling and the sensational. 
They must rather illustrate specific elements in scientific method. 
For example, one demonstration might illustrate the importance 
of adequate controls; another, generalization from inadequate 
data; still another, ascribing a result to the one different factor in 
two sets of conditions; and still another, the influence of bias in the 
process of making an inference. Demonstrations might be planned 
to illustrate the successive steps in the development of a scientific 
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concept. Thirty such planned demonstrations in one year might 
well give students a richer insight into scientific method than the 
incidental inferences they might make about it in 120 hours of 
laboratory work in an introductory course. 

These, then, are the difficulties that make survey courses a chal- 
lenge both to instructors and administrators. The problems they 
present are real, but they yield to intelligent attack especially by 
those who have overcome the disabilities engendered by university 
preparation of college teachers through a program made up in 
whole of highly specialized studies or applications. As college 
teachers, the specialists are in danger of losing sight of the relation- 
ship of their subject to the general education of their undergradu- 
ate students. The university turns out specialists who may be 
qualified to prepare other specialists, but not always or necessarily 
scholars with breadth of view and capacity to quicken intellectual 
synthesis in intelligent young minds. He who lives years with 
discrete intellectual entities may miss the unifying force that gives 
them meaning. 

Why survey courses, the reader may ask. To give organized 
overviews of large areas of knowledge so that students may see the 
interrelationships of their more specialized studies. To reduce to 
a reasonable minimum the fields of ignorance to which we are all 
destined. To help young people identify their personal interests so 
that they may choose more intelligently their vocational and their 
avocational studies. To infuse genuine motivation and rich mean- 
ing into education by beginning with those aspects of contempo- 
rary life that persistently confront us. And, finally, to counteract 
the divisiveness inherent in the completely unrestricted education 
of a democratic people by assuring the intellectually able, a com- 
mon basis of knowledge and attitudes. Thus, general studies do 
not spring from the whims or predilections of those adminis- 
tratively responsible for higher education, but rather from the 
strongly justified conviction that we must bring unity into exces- 
sive diversity. 


The Significance of Method in Education 


Every element in a curriculum is a vehicle of two sets of values, 
utilitarian and disciplinary. No materialistic interpretation must 
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attach to the term utilitarian. A study that refines aesthetic sense 
or that satisfies an inner craving for intellectual activity is as use- 
ful, although differently, as another which can be applied voca- 
tionally. Philosophic speculation which resolves an inner conflict 
may be more rewarding to an individual than the explanation of 
remote control of a plane. Thus, the disciplinary values of a sub- 
ject may be as varied as the utilitarian. They are the permanent 
effects on mind and personality after the facts and the specific ex- 
periences themselves are forgotten. Under the guidance of an 
effective teacher of history, students may acquire skill in reading 
critically, in distinguishing essentials from the relatively unimpor- 
tant, in organizing chronological data into cause and effect se- 
quence, in interpreting maps, in applying tests of credibility to al- 
leged evidence, and in tracing the development of institutions and 
ideas. To be sure the classification of values is not water-tight 
because a given value, like increased skill in organizing material, 
may be both utilitarian and disciplinary. Since the two sets of 
values are so rich and so genuine, it is not difficult to justify the 
introduction of a subject into an existing curriculum, and con- 
versely it is extremely difficult to dislodge or reduce a subject 
already included in the curriculum. 

What concerns us is, naturally, not the validity of the classifi- 
cation but the realization of all the values, utilitarian and disciplin- 
ary, that are the students’ reward for conscientious application to a 
subject or activity. As a rule teachers do not make these values 
explicit because they are confident that these inherent values will 
become increasingly clear to the students as the material develops. 
Left to themselves, most students recognize only the obvious val- 
ues, usually the utilitarian. With judicious aid they can be led to 
perceive the vista of deeper values, and learning then becomes a 
highly purposeful activity. The real teacher concerns himself with 
making learning meaningful, not merely pleasant. And what is 
meaningful is interesting and what is interesting invites conscien- 
tious application because interest is an active attitude towards ex- 
perience. 

A teacher of mathematics assumes that the students recognize 
its worth, but actually few do. To many, mathematics is too often 
a form of cunning. Equations seem to be derived and proved by a 
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succession of almost magic steps. Whenever possible, a new pro- 
cedure should begin with applications to practical situations, and 
the expositionshould be followed byfurther application. An assign- 
ment which consists of a set of exercises should be justified occa- 
sionally as a means of developing manipulative skill. Students 
would then understand the utilitarian value of what was taught. 
In every instance, the steps in the line of thought which result ina 
mathematical conclusion should be identified and students should 
be led to list other situations which may be resolved by similar 
thinking. Under such guidance, a student may not necessarily 
find enjoyment in mathematics but he will conclude his course with 
a clearer understanding of the method of science. 

Such teaching procedure succeeds in extracting the liberalizing 
influences in the disciplines that constitute the college curriculum. 
It is for this reason that the Report emphasizes method—the in- 
tellectual and emotional force that is the meaning and the life of 
any study. It warns, “No teacher can shake the responsibility of 
making very clear what is involved in judgment and value on the 
one hand and in fact and measurement on the other.”’ (P. 99.) 


With the general advice of the Report most teachers will agree. 
But sharp issue with it is inevitable when the Report becomes both 
specific and dogmatic. The basic aim in the teaching of literature, 
we are told, is to give students “direct access to the potentialities 
and norms of living as they are presented to the mental eye by the 
best authors. .. .All other aims in the teaching of literature are 


subordinate to this.” (P. 107.) The Report gives an aim, an im- 
portant aim, but hardly an unvarying basic aim, for a primary 
aim should change with the character of the book read and the 
purpose of its author. Some books may be read primarily for their 
aesthetic values; others, for their lessons in human relations; still 
others, for a picture of life at a given stage in social evolution de- 
spite the embodiment of undesirable social norms; and still others 
because they reveal the origin of current ideas and common hopes. 
The basic aim which is set before a class reading Plato’s Republic 
may differ markedly from the governing purpose in reading Hamlet 
or A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Prince. 

A good book may appear too difficult for the year in which it is 
to be read because students may lack essential understanding of its 
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background or of the philosophy on which it rests. Not every soph- 
omore is ready for Blake. The Report brushes this difficulty aside 
and takes refuge in Whitehead’s aphorism, “If it were easy, the 
book ought to be burned, for it cannot be educational.” (P. 109.) 
Dooley expounded his philosophy of education to Hennessey in 
more colorful language, “It don’t make much difference what you 
learn a boy so long as what you learn him is hard.” A difficulty, pre- 
sented because it is a difficulty, may inhibit effort through sheer 
discouragement, or it may quicken effort through challenge. A 
difficult book that has a genuine message for all can be interpreted 
with profit for all intellectual levels within the range of normality. 
The Bible may be the subject of study in high school, in college, 
in the seminary, and in the university. There is a progression of 
rewards according to the mind that is focused on the effort. 

In foreign language study the Report is obviously for sustained 
study rather than divided effort among many languages. It cau- 
tions, ‘““Those who thus fail to bring language to the kindling point 
are certainly wasting their time.” (P. 121.) German and Spanish 
are recommended as tools; French or Latin as “natural avenues 
for further humanistic study”; Russian and ancient Greek for a 
rich background of literature and for an appreciation of humanistic 
values (P. 126). This classification of languages is, to say the least, 
very strange. Any language may serve both as a tool and as an 
enrichment of humanistic values. The achievements of the Rus- 
sian scientists in the last decade, and the social laboratory that is 
Russia, place the Russian language among the significant tools of 
contemporary intellectual life. 

Art is made a rigorous discipline in the college curriculum. In 
youth there must be an experiencing of many arts for the sheer 
joy of contact with the beautiful or the satisfaction of self-expres- 
sion. “The cult of self-expression” is regarded as a reaction, in part 
at least, to domination by Puritanism. The Report grants that 
learning, to be effective, must be an inner reaction to experience but 
insists that, to be significant, learning must be subject to discipline. 
While discipline in art is not defined, we are reminded that it is not 
an imposition from without, but rather it derives from the very na- 
ture of the materials used and “from the structure of the object 
which is revealed.”” (P. 128.) The student must therefore have a 
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long apprenticeship in art in which he first comes face to face with 
his heritage, then reacts as an individual to its standards and tech- 
niques, and finally evolves his own levels of expression and appre- 
ciation. 

There are techniques peculiar to the special sciences of which the 
student must be made aware and which he must learn to use. The 
values of a study or an activity are always heightened when the 
student is made aware of its potential benefits. A course in a social 
science that does not give the student an insight into the strength 
and the weakness of the statistical techniques, the method of analy- 
sis of individual instances, the method of historic evolution, the 
method of analogies, the use of the questionnaire, the scientific 
approach through tentative hypotheses, the use of original docu- 
ments and other primary sources, the method of verification of 
conclusions or inferences—in a word, the course that does not re- 
veal its methodology fails to support its most vital claim to a place 
in the curriculum—the hierarchy of disciplines. Needless to say, 
no study should be concluded without a test which ascertains the 
student’s growth in power as well as acquisition of knowledge. 


The Education of Adults 


Education, to be an effective social institution, must be continu- 
ous and co-extensive with life. The Report does not fail, therefore, 
to include a section on adult education; it devotes itself to an ex- 
position of need, rather than to the formulation of a reasonably 
complete program. That is left to other agencies. 

The 1940 census disclosed facts that are disturbing to a demo- 
cratic people. There were ten million illiterates in the United 
States. One in thirteen of our total population is illiterate. This 
includes the aged, the infirm, and children. The census also re- 
veals that two million children between the ages of six and fifteen 
were not attending school. It is estimated that twenty million of 
our voting population had less than six years of schooling. These 
statistical data must be interpreted in the light of rapidly growing 
and ever-changing knowledge. Much of what one learned fifteen 
years ago is outmoded and, if remembered, becomes an intellec- 
tual encumbrance. If to this we add the significance of changing 
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occupational techniques and the call of the new world emerging 
from global war, we become acutely aware of the need for continu- 
ing education for our citizenry. We are ever on guard against any 
infringement of our suffrage but we seem unmindful of the fact 
that the gap between what citizens should know and what they 
do know is a measure of wasted suffrage. 

A free people must always go to school. Our new means of com- 
munication bring the school into the home and into the amuse- 
ment center. The radio, television, the phonograph record, the 
sound film, the superb illustrative aids in the daily press and the 
weekly news magazines, public forums, and correspondence teach- 
ing—these are the instruments that will dispel darkness if public 
agencies can conduct successful crusades for general and vocational 
education for adults. Increased periods of compulsory education 
for youth will not diminish the great need of adult education. It 
will give us a more literate population but not necessarily more 
informed adults. The informal education which we offer to adults 
today must be systematized and organized as is the formal educa- 
tion we plan for our youth. 

Institutions of higher learning must make their contribution to 
a richer and deeper citizenship. They must prepare teachers for 
adults, teachers who understand people, who have had a variety of 
contacts with people, who have worked with people in the shop, 
in the office, or on the farm, and who have the gift of stimulating 
minds withoutdominatingthem. Oureducational institutions must 
offer carefully formulated courses of study in general and in special 
education—in science, in social science, in the humanities, in vo- 
cational techniques—in every field of human interest. They must 
establish centers of correspondence teaching which supplement 
independent study at home with discussions over radio and by tele- 
vision. Through federal and state subsidies, selected colleges and 
universities can form a network which will influence ever-widen- 
ing circles of our citizens. 


The Education of Teachers 


The teacher is the first and the final hope in achieving a balanced 
educational program. Unless higher education makes the ade- 
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quate preparation of teachers one of its basic objectives, effective 
education remains a wishful dream. The Report finds that teach- 
ing has been changed from a great social calling to just another voca- 
tion because liberal arts colleges have done little for teacher recruit- 
ment and have permitted schools of education to teach everything, 
“except the indispensable thing, the love of knowledge.” (P. 26.) 

In the face of this censure of the colleges for their neglect, and in 
the face of this devastating indictment of schools of education for 
their perverted values, what provision does the Report suggest for 
the preparation of teachers in secondary schools and colleges? 
It is difficult to believe that all it suggests is six to eight hours of 
practice teaching and educational psychology. We may well ask 
the authors of the Report whether one would be an understanding 
teacher who, in addition to a sound general education, has not 
studied seriously and critically (a) the aims and techniques which 
characterize various types of schools of our day; (b) general and 
educational psychology; (c) behavior problems; (d) application 
of psychology to teaching techniques; (e) diagnostic practices 
and remedial teaching to overcome learning disabilities; (f) the 
history of education and comparative education of the leading cul- 
ture nations of our day. Can we seriously maintain that anything 
less than a full semester of supervised practice teaching is an ade- 
quate apprenticeship? The professional librarian is a college grad- 
uate who has completed a full year of postgraduate study of li- 
brary techniques. The social worker is expected to take at least 
one postgraduate year of professional study in a specialized area of 
social work. Why, then, should not preparation for teaching re- 
quire five years when college and professional studies are combined? 

The old myth that he who knows can teach has amazing virility. 
It survives despite the force of logic and the bitter lessons of ex- 
perience. To be sure, he who does not know cannot teach. It 
must be emphasized that the Report does not indicate what Har- 
vard, or for that matter the other universities, should undertake 
to further recruitment and education of teachers. 

It is charged that schools of education have diluted their cur- 
ricula through proliferation of courses and have introduced a nar- 
row vocationalism at the cost of both general education and gen- 
uinely professional preparation. But, so too, the liberal arts col- 
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lege has frequently multiplied its courses until many of them have 
lost their third dimension. It, too, has given way to the demands 
of vocationalized education. Its “‘concentration” or its “major” 
with specific prescriptions and applications is often, in fact and in 
spirit, distinctly vocationalized education. In itself, this is neither 
wise nor unwise, neither educationally sound nor unsound. Much 
depends on the total circumstances under which the program is ad- 
ministered. It is important that we know the objective of each 
concentration; how well it is planned and whether the student is 
given a share of the responsibility in formulating its constituent 
units of work; how effectively it is taught; the spirit which ani- 
mates both teacher and pupil—are they preparing narrowly for a 
calling or are they seeking to acquire a complex of method designed 
to develop independent learning? There is no more and no less vo- 
cationalism in preparation for teaching by a concentration in edu- 
cational practices than there is in a concentration in physics, in 
chemistry, or in economics. The more the liberal arts college con- 
cerns itself with the adequate preparation of teachers, the more will 
it improve all of its own teaching and testing and vitalize its in- 
fluence on its students. 

There is heartening promise in the recommendation made by 
the Report that the proposed plan of general education be freed 
from departmental control and made the responsibility of an all- 
college committee appointed by the president. For the faculty is 
more than the sum total of all its departments and education is a 
deeper influence than that exerted by the curriculum. That com- 
mittee and not the academic departments would give form and sub- 
stance to the prescriptions in general education. 

To serve a free society, education must of course be universal, 
but unless it is also highly responsive to individual need and social 
change it produces a frustrating minimum of social well-being. 
What we hope for, then, from the Committee on General Education 
is something over and above the formulation of a prescribed mini- 
mum of common experience. We hope, rather, that it wil] provide 
a plan of education which is intimately related to the capabilities of 
each student and which can change synchronously with the society 
it serves. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING IN 
PEACETIME 


Is It Necessary? Is It Wise? 


By JULIAN P. BRETZ 
Cornell University 


The drive for compulsory peacetime military training is being 
pressed with vigor, and it is clear that it has much popular support. 
With President Truman’s address to a Joint Session of Congress, 
October 23, advocacy reached a high point. For more than a year 
cautious advances had been made. President Roosevelt gave the 
proposal highly qualified support. While endorsing a year of 
training, he expressed the hope that it might be training with 
educational and social aspects, viewpoints not shared by the mili- 
tary. Various organizations aligned themselves on one side or the 
other. Religious groups and patriotic societies have taken the di- 
ametric positions they might have been expected to take. 

Up to a certain point the drive for compulsory military training 
looked like the customary thing, and it was generally believed that 
such a program had little chance of adoption. It was to be ex- 
pected that military men would advocate some form of universal 
training and they did not prove disappointing. The well-known 
bogies and arguments were paraded, and with them a few new ones 
growing out of recent developments, such as differing ideologies, 
the almost complete annihilation of distance, and important com- 
mitments overseas. Bills were introduced into Congress, notably 
HR-515, providing military or naval training for all male citizens 
who attain the age of eighteen. This bill, which was introduced in 
the House January 3, 1945 and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, served to crystallize thinking in regard to com- 
pulsory training, but the bill itself slumbered peacefully in com- 
mittee. The Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy in the 
House of Representatives held extensive hearings in the summer 
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of 194§ and voted in favor of compulsory military training but 
without specifying any particular program. These steps cannot 
be regarded as significant, since Congress was not in a good mood 
in regard to what were thought to be excessive demands of the 
military, and the country as a whole appeared reluctant to embark 
on a course so alien to American life and practice. 


II 


With the destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki by atomic 
bombs the first impulse of opponents of compulsory military 
training was to declare that the new weapon rendered such peace- 
time training, involving masses of men, utterly obsolete. That 
training in itself appeared to afford no protection whatever in the 
warfare of the future. On the contrary it appeared much more 
likely to prepare the way for needless slaughter. The atomic 
bomb seemed to sustain in the fullest measure the contention of 
Seversky, in 1942, that the second World War had proved beyond 
doubt, even then, that the decision would not be scored by sheer 
volume of men and metal but by superior weapons and superior 
strategy; and that “whenever we sacrifice quality for bulk, brain- 
power for manpower, we are playing into the hands of the enemy.” 
If this appeared to be true in the earlier years of the recent war, 4 
priori, with the coming of the atomic bomb, it appears to be true 
of the wars of the future. In the future the emphasis must be on 
scientific developments, not upon manpower. 

It was being maintained, however, by the proponents of com- 
pulsory military training that the atomic bomb increased the im- 
portance of mass training, even in time of peace. The destructive 
effects of the atomic bomb would be speedier than anything 
hitherto known in war, and a more elaborate military preparation 
in time of peace was, therefore, necessary. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall declared that the atomic explosives would re- 
quire the services of millions of men if we should be compelled to 
employ these explosives in fighting our battles. It became clear 
that the discussion of compulsory training was not the perennial 
controversy between military and civilian points of view but one 
that was infinitely more involved with foreign policy and in par- 
ticular with efforts at world organization. 
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III 


When President Truman appeared before a Joint Session of Con- 
gress on October 23, he urged the adoption of what he described as 
“the broad policy of universal military training” which had been 
recommended by the Select Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives on Postwar Military Policy. The program advanced by 
the President was more closely related, however, to the bill intro- 
duced in the House last January, in so far as compulsory training 
is concerned. One year of such training was the essential feature of 
the President’s program. A boy might become eligible in his seven- 
teenth year, if his high-school education is completed; or his entry 
into training might be deferred until after his graduation, in the 
event that graduation is later than his eighteenth year. Training 
must in every case be entered upon before the twentieth birthday. 
It is safe to say that with the exception of the requests of President 
Wilson and President Roosevelt for declarations of war, involving 
the people of the United States in world-wide conflicts whose ulti- 
mate consequences are still unrevealed, no other request fraught 
with such vast possibilities has ever been presented to Congress 
by a President of the United States. 

It can be safely assumed that the people of the United States 
would readily accept any expense and embark on any effort re- 
quired for national defense. The question at issue is the kind of 
defense we are to have. Many patriotic Americans are of the 
opinion that compulsory military training is neither necessary nor 
wise. For that reason the President’s proposal, with its many im- 
plications, should be subjected to the most careful and critical 
study. It is estimated that one million two hundred thousand 
young men will be eligible for training each year. The cost of the 
simplest form of training has been placed at three billion dollars; 
and if, as the President hopes, these young men are to be trained 
in the use of “all the instruments and weapons of modern war- 
fare,” the annual cost will run to several more billions of dollars. 
Significant as the expense of the plan may be, the social results of 
the plan appear to be of even greater significance. Much has 
been said in recent years about the loss of “‘man hours’”’ in industry. 
The public must now understand that it is proposed to withdraw 
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one million two hundred thousand “man years” from productive 
enterprise, every year, and hand them over to a system of instruc- 
tion which is not well defined, and which may easily prove to be 
entirely beside the mark. Coming as the eighteenth year does, at 
the very time when young men are entering college for professional 
work or when they are finding places for themselves in the business 
world, it occupies a particularly important place in the life of the 
individual, and it ought not to be relinquished unless there is con- 
vincing proof that there is no other way. The argument that it 
can be made a useful year for purposes other than military is not 
borne out by experience. Military men are themselves insisting 
that there can be no compromise between training for combat and 
education for social objectives. 


IV 


The reception of the President’s address by a majority of the 
newspapers of the country was favorable. Apparently these 


molders of public opinion were moved by the President’s argument 
as was a large segment of the public. The problems of national de- 
fense and of international politics were made to seem acute. 
Power must be added to power. Our position at the conference 
table would be improved. The United States could speak with 
authority. The emphasis upon sheer might was for the moment 
an effective appeal to nationalistic pride and emotion. 

Little time was necessary, however, to arouse among thoughtful 
commentators serious doubt as to the wisdom of the plan so cor- 
dially sponsored by the President. The harshness of the program 
quickly became apparent. The year in which military training is 
to be taken cannot be shifted at option to any year between eight- 
een and twenty-four, and it must be taken as a whole. There is 
no provision for exemptions excepting for physical inability, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that in time of actual war exemptions 
from the draft have always been permitted. Peace is, in brief, 
to be more exacting than war. Above all, there is protest against 
the delay imposed on those who would normally proceed from high 
school to college to professional training. The urgent necessity 
for training doctors, dentists, and scientists is ignored at the very 
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time when the demand for such professional services is more acute 
than ever before and promises to be still more acute during the 
next ten years. 


Vv 


Out of the welter of discussion have come two major arguments. 
There is a persistent belief that compulsory military training will 
serve to deflect the military mind from serious consideration of 
the problems and strategy of the next war; if, as the generals ap- 
pear to believe, there must be a next war. The inveterate habit 
of military men of trying to fight a new war with the weapons and 
the strategy of the previous one is so well known that it cannot be 
overlooked. While it may appear presumptuous to question the 
judgment of military leaders in regard to methods of defense it 
appears reasonable for the layman to insist that if any other nation 
can manufacture atomic bombs, or any other lethal weapon, with- 
out our knowledge, and if an attack can be prepared without our 
knowledge, nothing can be done to ward off the delivery of such an 
attack that cannot be done through the development of new 
aerial weapons or through such other scientific equipment as may 
be produced under proper encouragement. Training of masses 
of men in peacetime does not appear to be a practical means of 
defense and it may even serve to confuse. Armed with the most 
powerful navy in the world, the United States is in a position to 
beat off any attempt to land on our shores. An attack by air calls 
for defense by air or some other defense that can be discovered only 
by scientific research. 

The second major objection to the plan as it was set forth by the 
President is that it constitutes an emphasis upon force at a time 
when some conciliatory gesture is needed. ‘Peace must be built 
upon power,” says the President. ‘The United States now has a 
fighting strength greater than at any other time in our his- 
tory. It is greater than that of any other nation in the world. ... 
With our strength comes grave responsibility. With it must also 
come a continuing sense of leadership in the world for justice and 
peace.” This may all be very well for home consumption, but 
what must be the effect upon efforts at international conciliation 
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and organization? To leadership with power is to be added more 
power. Is it reasonable to think this is the true approach to inter- 
national organization? Can anyone believe that nations habitu- 
ally suspicious of collective schemes for the prevention of war. will 
be won to a new effort when the most powerful nation in the world 
exhibits so much doubt and distrust of organization to maintain 
peace? When the President says, ““Today universal training is 
the only adequate answer we have to our problem in this troubled 
world,” he is speaking the language of generals rather than the 
language of an international statesman. The recent report of the 
Strategic Bombing Survey concludes that “the great lesson to be 
learned in the battered towns of England and the ruined cities of 
Germany is that the best way to win a war is to prevent it from 
occurring.” Insistence that a war must occur appears to be the 
least effective measure of prevention. To achieve and maintain 
peace there must be above everything else good will and good 


deeds. 


VI 


The most encouraging development since the President’s address 
to Congress has been the growth of the demand for a thorough- 
going inquiry into the defense needs of the nation with a view to 
determining what its military policy should be. Such a demand 
was ably advanced by the Committee on Youth Problems of the 
American Council on Education. In various forms and with 
various objectives it has been advanced by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
Military Editor of the New York Times, and others, and always 
with widening scope. A leading newspaper which enthusiastically 
endorsed President Truman’s plea for compulsory military service 
has so far recovered its balance as to say on November 1: “We 
believe. . .that there is urgently needed an over-all study of the 
whole problem of the Navy, of the Army, of the Air Force, and 
their integration; of military schooling and industrial mobilization, 
of bases and weapons and many other questions to which no one as 
yet has ever ventured a possible answer.” 

It is significant that suggestions in regard to the agency to con- 


1 This Bulletin, Winter, 1944 issue, pp. 508-511. 
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duct such an inquiry uniformly specify a civilian commission. It 
is assumed of course that such a commission will call on leaders of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force for material and for advice, 
but it is clearly not intended that the work of the commission shall 
be dominated by professional military minds. Recent develop- 
ments dictate that in any such inquiry scientists must play a large 
part. When it can be said on good authority that, “The air force 
will fight the robot just as the cavalry fought the airplane,”’ it is 
clear that preparation for the warfare of the future must depend 
in large measure on advancement in science. If as a result of such 
an inquiry compulsory military training should be found to be es- 
sential to national defense, the people of the United States will, I 
am confident, accept and support such a program; but so long as 
the proposal is the result of partial or one-sided thinking without 
proper relation to the problem of national defense as a whole, it 
deserves to be viewed with suspicion. 


THE ARMED FORCES AND FOREIGN POLICY 


By GARLAND DOWNUM 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 


The recurrence in this Bulletin of emphatic statements about 
peacetime universal military training should lead to an examina- 
tion of the fundamental aspects of the rSle of armies and their im- 
pact on our society—for us, especially the impact on collegiate edu- 
cation. The first step in such an inquiry is to determine the func- 
tion of modern armies and navies which perforce exist within a 
scale of values which, since the seventeenth century, has made 
nationalism the supreme good. It may be that this system of 
values is happily changing, but the change is not yet. Much as 
we love the great intellectual, religious, and political freedoms, 
even democracy itself, these are generally subordinated to na- 
tional honor or some related concept of nationalism; it is true, 
further, that such treasured rights as freedom of expression are 
established and protected by our existence as a nation; for, after 
all, this world is organized on the basis of sovereign states. It is the 
first duty of a national government, runs the statement of current 
values, to protect its sovereignty and to extend its prestige and 
power. For these functions every government has many tools or 
instruments—tariffs, exchange controls, propaganda campaigns 
abroad, diplomatic negotiations, mediations, conferences, alli- 
ances and alignments, and the employment in various manners 
(demonstrations, interventions, pacific blockades, wars) of its 
armed forces. Armed forces we can say dogmatically and sum- 
marily are like conferences and economic pressures in that they are 
tools of foreign policy to be employed when needed as instruments 
of national policy in a world of international anarchy somewhat 
softened by the old League and the new association of the United 
Nations. To consider armies as analogous to police forces is to 
miss the point. They are more like vigilantes—or like gangs in 
gangland. It is fallacious to compare a sovereign national govern- 
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ment (which alone uses armies) to an individual citizen who is not 
sovereign and who lives within a society ordered and pacified by a 
police system. That military and police forces use similar meth- 
ods does not mean that functionally their rdles are alike; surely, 
no one would argue that policemen and bandits play the same role 
in society because both use pistols and hardened fists. Unfor- 
tunately part of Dwight Bolinger’s answer to General Weible! is 
based on the dubious analogy of armies to police and fire depart- 
ments and of governments to individuals. Ultimately, it is not to 
armament and armament races but to international (or non- 
national) armed forces functioning as policemen that we must look 
for lasting peace and security. 


If the basic function of armed forces is that of implementing a 
foreign policy, it follows that the needs of that policy should deter- 
mine the size and type of armed forces. This is to assert the prin- 
ciples of Clausewitz and Napoleon; it is to reaffirm the long-ac- 
cepted principle that ours should be a civilian government whose 
civilian legislature and executive determine and administer for- 
eign and other policies. Here, clearly we are dealing with primary 
considerations. Unfortunately, secondary and tertiary roles 
played by armed forces obscure their basic purpose. I remember 
how my old R.O.T.C. commander, a regular army officer, revealed 
disgust when we students would insist that the main purpose of 
military training was better health or finer morals; sternly and 
honestly he would answer that the real purpose of military training 
was to win battles. The provision of jobs and factory contracts, 
training in moral character, promotion of health, the provision of 
comradeship, patriotism, material for veteran organizations, 
prestige and deference for brass hats are all secondary and lower 
values derived from military and naval establishments. These 
subsidiary results become paramount values often to the people 
directly affected by them and to others under their influence. ‘“‘I 
want universal military training, so my boy can have travel and 
discipline,” a colleague recently said to me in an unconscious 
demonstration of how secondary results are confused with pri- 
mary purposes. Actually these derivative characteristics are so 


1 This Bulletin, Spring, 1945, p. 97- 
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glorified and glamorized by friends of military expansion and so 
denounced and made so ghoulish by its enemies that it is indeed 
difficult to remember that our sense of patriotism and intellectual 
balance require us to determine the size and type of armed 
forces primarily by their employment as a tool of foreign policy. 
This is all the more imperative because most if not all the second- 
ary traits of military training can, with a little strength, imagina- 
tion, and breaking with conventions, be obtained through other 
methods. First, learn, if you can, what our foreign policy truly is, 
then tailor the Army and Navy to its needs. 


II 


Those who operate and plan college education in the United 
States must do so in reference to a much larger and more active 
military establishment. They must remember that a large portion 
of higher education in the United States has developed with little 
reference to the military. Even courses in history, sociology, and 
political science almost ignore the subject and within colleges 
there has been much unfriendliness to military influence as inimi- 
cal to the methods and aims of college education. Now that we 
are facing an enlargement of armed forces training, many of us 
teachers will have troublesome adjustments “. . . it will be clear,” 
remarked the Chairman of Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure of this Association in the last Annual Report of this 
Committee, “that the educational objectives of the Army and Navy 
and those of our colleges and universities are at the opposite poles. 
Military instruction is necessarily authoritarian; its method is 
indoctrination. Our universities and colleges, though they en- 
force requirements, emphasize diversity and individualistic ap- 
proaches to subject matter and to the operations of the mind.’! 
Some tell us that life in the army destroys the initiative and inde- 
pendence of thinking engendered by colleges and universities and 
then to confound our confusion we are told by others that these 
very qualities of our troops saved America from the dangerous 
attacks by the two major governments which denounced inde- 
pendence of thinking. 


1 This Bulletin, Spring, 1945, p. 16. 
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These and similar statements are, I submit, exaggerations. 
After all, there are varieties of education and of military life. 
Much talk by educators about independent thinking is ritual. 
Actually it is well known that there is in college training much 
memory work, skillful repetition on tests of an instructor’s ideas 
and scheme of organization, and a certain amount of pontificating 
on the part of teachers, some of whom even insist on the employ- 
ment of their own quaint phraseology. Production of Yes-men 
becomes a major industry. And registrars, in their quest for a 
paradise of simple and impersonal accounting, help other adminis- 
trators and professors to build up a system of college education 
whose impersonalness and production-line methods resemble those 
of the army. Calling students personnel may soon become com- 
mon. Indeed, the quantity of independent, fearless, logical think- 
ing generated by our colleges is pitifully small. It would be more 
fair and accurate to recognize clearly and openly that college 
education, like education at other levels, must indoctrinate its 
students with the mores, equip them with skills and facts, and in- 
still initiative (which is often confused with the habits of hard, 
persistent work) and some traits of independent thinking within 
the limits set by the mores. We can, for example, encourage our 
students to question the methods and the raison d’étre of democ- 
racy, even to compare it critically with fascism, provided that the 
questioning and the comparing ultimately strengthen and affirm 
democracy. Military life, it is true, requires more social caste, 
more uniformity in methods, more memory work than college 
education; yet, the differences are largely of degree. There is 
room, if tact is used, for initiative and independent thinking, 
though often it resembles the initiative and independent thinking 
of a halfback rather than that of a researcher. Both halfbacks 
and researchers are, it should be noted, typical college products. 
In the British army, for example, free discussion of political and 
social problems is encouraged. 

Education must be of the whole student for the wholeness of 
life and for the wholesomeness of the nation. The army system 
more than college experience tends to produce an unwarranted 
amount of uniformity and conformity as well as unfriendliness to 
initiative; it needs to receive more and more enlisted men and 
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officers who possess the knack of independent thinking combined 
with a generous endowment of savoir faire, courage and social 
consciousness. These traits, as well as some skills and data, can 
be supplied to a large degree by secondary and higher education; 
but such schooling must make clear to its students the working 
limits in the application of independent thinking and initiative; it 
must prepare them for a sensible, balanced, and courageous use 
of both conformity and non-conformity. One fact should stand 
out unmistakably. In this muddled, somewhat anarchic world of 
ours, the mores of a healthy national society will value highly the 
traits essential for its national (which usually means military) 
safety; its system of education must itself value highly those very 
traits or be subjected to scorn or even gleichschaltung. No educa- 
tors and their system can expect to prosper if they are hostile to 
the efficiency of the armed forces, denounce patriotism as many 
did in the late twenties and early. thirties, or otherwise contribute 
to the weakness of a major tool of foreign policy. Our job is 
rather to turn, if we can, such matters as patriotism and our armed 
might towards greater ideals than in the past. Once we assume 
the paramountcy of nationalism, as unfortunately we now must, 
we are forced to de-emphasize or even abandon any values, even 
some freedoms, as we are now doing in order to strengthen the tools 
by which our government conducts its relations with other govern- 
ments, and can thereby survive to protect our freedom. 

I have no liking for the regimentation, authoritarianism, caste 
system, red tape, and uniformity of the armed forces, character- 
istics which happily seem less pronounced than in World War I. 
I have no liking for these things but I, like other teachers, must help 
to prepare my students to live in a nation in which military life 
will be more prominent than ever before and in which the contrast 
between civilians and soldiers will grow less sharp in terms of ex- 
posure to danger, freedom of movement, and choice of employ- 
ment. After all, we must prepare young men and women not for 
an ideal world but for the imperfect world in which we have our 
being, a world in which national safety is of paramount impor- 
tance. National safety requires not only economic and scientific 
but also social and moral strength. We as teachers and investiga- 
tors have contributed greatly toward the nation’s economic and 
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scientific might. We can also contribute greatly toward its social 
and moral strength. The social and moral strength of the nation 
can, I believe, be nurtured by the skills and the information ac- 
quired in our schools and colleges without risking serious impair- 
ment of their freedom. Indeed social and moral skills as well as 
the skills of economics and science contributed much to the vic- 
tories in World War II both before and after the atomic bombing of 
Japan. Military force is an end product of the social, moral, 
economic, and scientific strength of a people. We teachers, espe- 
cially those in colleges, should of course seek also the creation of a 
world order with the ultimate purpose of providing security from 
aggression. To achieve this objective we shall particularly need 
social and moral strength. 

The question of military training must therefore be considered 
in terms of its primary function—as a tool of foreign policy. That 
so few discuss it in such terms is in itself an indictment of the 
training in public affairs given by our schools and colleges. We 
need a system of education that will contribute to an understand- 
ing of the réle of the armed forces in a wise and effective foreign 
policy; a system of education that will prepare students not only 
for the life of a civilian but also for that of a soldier. That kind 
of education can be secured only by rigorously logical and realistic 
thinking about the relation of education to the fundamentals of 
world politics and to the sources of the nation’s strength. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


By THOMAS WOODY 


University of Pennsylvania 


A review of educational trends since the 18th century reveals a 
relation between war and education. War is an instrument of the 
national state; education, as an instrument of the national will, 
has been made a psychological preparative for the ultimate test of 
war. A provincial satisfaction with one’s own nation; a smug 
belief in its superiority; underestimation, contempt, or hatred of 
others; acceptance of war as a means of settlement of interstate 
conflicts; an arrogant, “lick the enemy,” “conquer the world” 
patriotism; and a docile readiness to obey commands, when na- 
tional leaders decide that the favorable moment for conflict has 
arrived—such have been the mental attitudes, developed in vary- 
ing degree by the great modern contestants for victory in the race 
for national power. What universal national schooling has done 
for the mind-set of nationals, universal military training has done 
for their bodies. This tendency to discipline mind and body to 
serve the national state is still increasing. That which democracies 
condemned in the most thoroughgoing totalitarian states—regi- 
mentation and universal military training of youth—is now being 
urged upon their own citizens. 


II 


War is one of the oldest human institutions; it is also the most 
up-to-the-minute. More is spent by modern nations to keep war 
at the peak of efficiency than for any other institution. Consider- 
ing its antiquity, continuity, and growing perfection, from abo- 
riginal to modern times, one might anticipate a general agree- 
ment as to its nature and usefulness. Such, however, is not the 
case. Diametrically opposite views of such matters confront each 
other in one and the same society, in autocracies and democracies. 
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War is held by some to be inevitable, a part of the order of nature; 
it is declared by others to be avoidable, as much subject to control 
as other human institutions. War is glorified as a great civilizing 
force; it is condemned as the archdestroyer of civilization. Per- 
haps it is both: a Janus-faced god, presiding over two phases of 
mutation—destruction of the old, liberation of the new. In the 
Hindu pantheon, Shiva, the destroyer, and Vishnu, the preserver, 
stand side by side. 

Many heads of states, leaders of armies, militarists, political 
philosophers, historians, and others have set forth the view of 
war’s inevitability. “Every war,” said S. R. Steinmetz, “is a 
necessity... .” ‘What holds good for one war is also valid for 
war as a universal phenomenon.” “Without war there is no 
state.” States enter the lists against each other in war; in con- 
flict, each measures its total power against its adversary. Before 
war comes, the state’s “last word has not been spoken.” Walter 
Bagehot expounded similar views.’ 

Lea popularized the militarist philosophy here a generation ago. 
“Civilization has not changed human nature. The nature of man 
makes war inevitable.” Militancy alone creates the state. Only 
by armaments and conscription are men able to get wealth, hap- 
piness, and wisdom. Our industrialism is only for the sake of 
making us superior to others. The Republic’s future is determined 
by these “primordial laws.”’ ‘‘Ideals, laws, and constitutions are 
but temporary effulgences.” When military capacities decay, 
the state is doomed and makes its inglorious exit, given over to 
social parasites, idealists, feminists, international arbitrators, 
economists, and all those who would “set nature at naught” by 
trying to regulate the “rise and fall of the tides of nations.’” 

Like many foreign militarists, Lea linked war’s inevitability 
with racism—fulfillment of the destiny of one’s race, and anti- 
Semitism. Jews, to him as to Hitler, symbolized “opulence 
and commercialism,” which he associated with all other forces 
debasing military might. This American Hitler of 1909 main- 
tained, also, the superiority of minority government. Democracy 

1 Die Philosophie des Krieges, 1 f., 190, 203 f. J. A. Barth: Leipzig, 1907. 


* Physics and Politics, chap. 2. Appleton: New York, 1873. 
#*Lea, H.: The Valor of Ignorance, xx, 11 f., 23, 26, 42, 90, pass. Harper: 


New York, 1909. 
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is inferior. The “mind” of a democratic nation is not mind; it 
is feminine, hence without reason. 

Elsewhere in American circles one finds militarism defended as 
the great civilizing force. MacArthur, as reported in the Infantry 
Fournal,' told Reserve Officers that “A warlike spirit, which alone 
can create and civilize a state [italics mine], is absolutely essential 
to national defense and to national perpetuity. . .the more warlike 
the spirit of the people, the less need for a large standing army... .” 

According to Mussolini’s formula, “The Fascist State is an 
embodied will to power and government. . .[for it] the expansion 
of the nation is an essential manifestation of vitality, and its op- 
posite a sign of decadence. . . .Peoples which are rising. . .are 
always imperialist. . . .Empire demands discipline. . .[which] 
explains. . .the necessarily severe measures which must be taken 
against those who would oppose this spontaneous and inevitable 
movement of Italy... .”2 is beautiful because it serves the 
greatness of great Fascist Italy,” said Marinetti. 

Nazi philosophy of war was similar. National frontiers are 
made by man. A nation’s possessions prove the weakness of the 
conquered, the might of the master. ‘“‘This might alone makes 
right.” Conquest is a duty, when decay threatens a nation “un- 
less it extends its territory.” We turn our eyes to lands eastward. 
“Germany will be either a world power or will not be at all.’’* 

Against the protagonists of this militaristic, socio-political 
Darwinism an equally imposing array of witnesses—religious 
leaders, humanitarians, philosophers, pacifists, and others, in- 
cluding some men distinguished for military and political acumen— 
might be summoned. To them war is neither inevitable, nor the 
great civilizing force. They speak of justice and of right, not 
might. If war comes, it betokens a failure of intelligence. Fred- 
erick the Great observed that, “If my soldiers would really think, 
not one would remain in the ranks.” Teach the “labourious 
poor,” “the never-failing Nursery of Fleets and Armies,” to read 
and write, and what will become of the King’s army and navy, 


1 (Mar., 1927), XXX, 328/,. 
2 “The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism.” Carnegie Endowment for 
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asks Mandeville.' “Only the defeated and deserters go to the 
wars, cowards that run away and enlist,” said Thoreau.? 

Erasmus held that “War is always disastrous”; it is rarely in 
the interest of peoples, and does not serve justice. War begets 
war; small ones lead to greater ones, easy ones to fiercer ones 
“Nothing is accomplished by these means.”* Franklin declared 
there is no such thing as “‘a good war or a bad peace.”” Von Moltke 
considered “‘every war, even for the nation that conquers. . .noth- 
ing less than a disaster.” Paine held “wilful and offensive war” 
the greatest of evils. Though the War of Independence was just, 
“if ever there was a just war,” conflict never serves the interest of 
trading nations.‘ 

Emerson considered war “‘an epidemic insanity.” The ignorant, 
childish part of man makes wars; pugnacity and conquest in- 
terest the undeveloped. Peace demands courage and action; 
it is not a shelter for the timid, the inactive. True pacifists are 
activists, not passivists.5 

James recognized the fascination of war, the honors conferred 
for success in it, the appeal of the “strong life’ and “martial vir- 
tues.” War has been the “romance of history.”” Apologists for 
war “take it religiously”; it is God’s ordeal by which to test na- 
tions, a “biological or sociological necessity.” James thinks “‘in- 
nate pugnacity” has been bred into us, and “thousands of years of 
peace won’t breed it out of us.’ Nevertheless, the ‘‘fatalistic” 
view of war is nonsense; war is subject to reason, criticism, and 
regulation, like all human endeavors. “Common sense and rea- 
son” should find a solution for every “conflict of honest interests.” 
A moral equivalent for war is required. We must enlist all in a 
struggle against mature. Till some such equivalent, compelling 
discipline and rewards are provided, we shall have war.® 


1“An Essay on Charity and Charity Schools,” The Fable of the Bees, 1, 287/. 
2 vols. Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1924. 

2 Walden and Other Writings (Ed. by B. Atkinson), 287. Random House: 
New York, 1937. 

* Erasmus, D.: The Education of a Christian Prince (Trans. by L. K. Born), 
240, 249, 253, pass. Columbia Univ. Press: New York, 1936. 

4 “The Crisis,” 1 ‘73 “The Rights of Man,” 211. The Complete Political Works 
of Thomas Paine, il. 2 vols. Eckler Pub. Co.: New York, 1922. 

5 Emerson, R. W.: “War,” Essays for College Men, 341 f., 3455 351, 353, 357: 
Holt: New York, 1915. 

* James, W.: “The Moral Equivalent of War,” Essays for College Men, 366/., 
pass. 
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Study of man’s nature and war shows that the causes of war are 
not simple but complex. ‘There is no single cause of war,” such 
as man’s “innate pugnacity.”” Numerous drives, native in man, 
are used to support it, but war is a social institution, a pattern of 
approved social action, not an innate human trait.'!. As a selec- 
tive agent, it is ‘““non-eugenic”’—the fit are selected and destroyed, 
the unfit stay at home. Far from being inevitable, war is the out- 
growth of preparation. James thought “preparation for war” 
“the real war.”” Major-General John F. O’Ryan once declared: 
“War can be abolished, and in the life time of this generation. . . . 
When the world—all of it—consents to organize for peace then we 
shall have peace.’’? 

If, instead of springing spontaneously from an innate tendency 
to pugnacity, war-making requires systematic, painstaking prepa- 
ration to make peoples ready to undertake it, what lies back of 
the preparation? For what ends are wars fought? Defense of 
religion, supremacy of race, honor of prince or of nation, liberty, 
justice, and various emotionalized concepts have been alleged as 
reasons for war. These have often been, however, not so much 
the real sources of war as the psychological whetstones by which 
emotional fervors were given a keen edge. Most wars have not 
been fought in defense of clear principles; instead, they have often 
defied them. Erasmus was troubled because Christian Irishmen 
hated Britons; Angles hated Gauls; Italians hated Germans; 
Swabians hated Swiss; and Christian priests carried the cross in 
every camp, as though Christ were fighting against himself. 

Every war is in one sense or another a struggle for liberty: a 
powerful aggressive state wants liberty to expand, to fulfill its 
“destiny”; a weak one fights for freedom for mere survival. 
Romans saw their wars of expansion as a struggle for liberty; 
others might endure slavery, but Romans were destined by the 
“immortal gods” to be free.* That others had an equal claim to 
freedom did not occur to them. “The white man’s burden,” 


1 Wright, Q.: 4 Study of War, 11, 1284, 1288. 2 vols. Univ. of Chicago Press: 
Chicago, 1942; The New York Times, Sept. 23, 1938, p. 50. 
* Catt, C. C., et al.: Why Wars Must Cease, 140. Macmillan: New York, 


935. 

* Cicero: Philippic V1,7. (Trans. by W. C. A. Ker.) Heinemann: London, 
1926; The Republic, II, 25. (Trans. by C. W. Keyes.) Heinemann: London, 
1928. 
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“manifest destiny,” “lesser breeds,” and similar phrases betray a 
survival of the ancient view that it is a proper part of the liberty 
of the great state to hold in subjection the weaker. 

Back of alleged principles of religion, justice, honor, race, and 
other emotion-charged concepts lies a more concrete motivation 
of war. Possession of, or access to, natural resources, markets, 
investments, acquisition of wealth other than by labor—such fac- 
tors have motivated wars since primitives wrested hunting-grounds 
from their neighbors. One must either work for a living or seize 
it from others who do. Xenophon frankly favored an arduous 
physical, military training, which would enable men “‘to live at 
the expense of much stronger folk.” Rome’s wars of expansion, 
highly profitable till they reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns, diverted the wealth of conquered peoples to Rome. Strug- 
gles of Western European powers to get and to keep colonial em-_ 
pires in Asia and Africa have had more to do with the world wars 
of today than any other factor. 

Statistically minded folk inform us that in 3357 years prior to 
1861 only 227 were free from war. From our American Revolu- 
tion to 1903 the United States fought 114 wars. In magnitude of 
forces involved and destruction, the two world wars outweigh all 
the rest together. Despite such a record of actual warfare, there 
has been a constantly mounting desire for peace. In the interval 
between World War I and World War II, the demand for peace 
was more vigorous and ubiquitous than at any time past. It 
came from the highest, the middle, and the lowest ranks of society; 
from old and young, from returning soldiers, and from stay-at- 
homes; from individuals, private societies, and agencies of govern- 
ment; from old-world nations and from the new. 

Millions of those who spoke then are silent now; but their 
thoughts are not forgot. An interdenominational student con- 
ference at Evanston (1926) expressed opposition to war, compul- 
sory military training, war content of textbooks, and “Defense 
Day,” and recommended measures for peace. Allenby and 
Pershing pleaded for peace before the American Legion at San 
Antonio. Twelve prominent educators urged that schools culti- 


1 The Cavalry Commander, VII1, 7-8. (Scripta Minora, trans. by E. C. Mar- 
chant.) Heinemann: London, 1925. 
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vate an informed opinion against war. Ohio pastors voted “‘never 
again” “to sanction or participate in any war’; the Federal 
Council of Churches, having a constituency of 50,000,000, adopted 
a ten-point program for a warless world. Methodists denounced 
war and protested against our naval games in the Pacific. Twenty- 
one Columbia professors adopted a program leading to “per- 
manent peace.” General Smedley Butler labeled war “‘a racket,” 
which “pays high dividends to the very few,” while its costs are 
shifted to the people. Quakers urged the establishment of a 
Peace Secretaryship in the President’s Cabinet. Einstein advo- 
cated militant pacifism, suggesting that if only 2% of men liable 
to service refused to serve, jails would not suffice to hold them. 
Peace strikes of students enlisted thousands throughout the United 
States. The Oxford students’ oath rang round the world. The 
Canadian University Veterans’ League urged general proportional 
disarmament and the elimination of private profits from wars, 
and appealed to “university veterans throughout the world to 
bind themselves in a world league. . .to fulfill our pledge to the 
7,000,000 comrades who died in the ‘war to end war.’” 

These and millions of others voiced a desire for peace. Im- 
pressive, too, were the official acts of governments; the League 
of Nations commitments; the Kellogg Pact (1928) signed by §5 
nations; the movements for disarmament. More fundamental 
and sweeping than any other project was the proposal of total dis- 
armament, laid before the League by the Soviet Government, 
March, 1928. Empires trembled at the thought of it. The de- 
sign was rejected. The Soviet Union saw in this refusal of states 
to reduce or eliminate armaments proof that their policies really 
looked to “preparation for a new world war.’ Such were the 
events of the uneasy decades during which we regretted one world 
war and prepared for another. 

Peoples wanted peace, but they got war. Why the frustration? 
Basically, because the will to peace, though expressed in many 
forms, was neither a united nor a general will; though stronger 
than ever before, it was weaker than the will to war, too weak to 
transform traditional modes of thinking and acting. Moreover, 


1 Korovine, E. A.: The U.S.S.R. and Disarmament. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace: International Conciliation (Sept., 1933), nO. 292, pp. 301 f. 
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a hiatus existed between peoples and governments. Lacking a 
united will for an organized world, governments did not translate 
insights into appropriate actions to establish and maintain it. 
Weaknesses and inadequacies of machinery are commonly blamed 
for failure to maintain world order. If mechanisms needed modi- 
fication, the powers that created them could have accomplished 
it. In reality governments failed to honor the law and to employ 
the organization of their own making. Mutation is a law of life. 
War is violent social change. Passive peace, peace that obstructs 
or ignores conditions that require adjustment, cannot last. Fram- 
ers of the League understood the necessity of change and made 
provision for it. Satisfied victors, however, strongly inclined to 
preservation of the status quo, devoted themselves chiefly to that 
matter rather than to meeting the challenge of troublesome inter- 
national situations, the continuance of which, according to the 
phrasing of Article XIX, “‘might endanger the peace of the world.” 


III 


The costs of today’s war are chargeable to yesterday’s failures: 
failures of insight, of united will, and of concerted action in de- 
vising and implementing agencies to supplant the military method 
of making change. The costs of World War I were likewise 
chargeable to failures of intelligence and of will. What did people 
pay for their failure? Twenty-three million dead, twenty-three 
million more missing and wounded, ten million refugees, and nine 
million orphaned children made up the human toll. The money 
cost was just short of 338 billion dollars. But the bills for wars 
keep coming in. Eighty-eight per cent of United States govern- 
ment expense in 1936 was traceable “directly or indirectly to 
war.” Costs of the war to the United States to 1938 amounted 
to 51 billion dollars.1. Ten billion dollars of loans for “purely de- 
structive purposes”’ went “‘with the wind.” 

To immediate costs of the war must be added those of the de- 
pression and unemployment. Collapse of markets, dislocations 
in credit and depreciated currencies, pyramided debt structures, 
increasing discrepancy between capacity to produce and ability 


1 Watson, T. J.: The Cost of War. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: International Conciliation (Oct., 1938), no. 343, PP. 339 f- 
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to distribute goods, world-wide unemployment and impoverish- 
ment, and other postwar traits show that modern economy can 
scarcely withstand the earthquake shocks of world war. Yet, 
while suffering these evils, the world’s peoples were paying five 
to six billions a year for more armaments. In 1935 and 1936, ac- 
cording to Senator Tydings,! the United States was spending 
more than any other single nation on armaments, despite “the 
overwhelming desire of our peoples to avoid war and large and 
excessive armament building.” 

The present war’s cost is not known. A recent White Paper, 
however, shows Britain’s partial bill to date: 733,030 casualties; 
one of every three houses damaged or destroyed; war expendi- 
tures up from 4 billion (1938) to 23 billion (1943); commercial ex- 
ports reduced to half of their value in 1938; civilian consumption 
of goods and services cut 21%, ignoring decline in quality; ship- 
ping losses, 11,500,000 gross tons, two-thirds of Britain’s total in 
1939. Three years after Pearl Harbor American casualties were 
over a half million. Thomas J. Watson estimated (1938) that 
“another world war’ would cost the United States 130 to 150 
billions. Calamity outruns estimates, however. In June, 1944, 
the cost was already 200 billions. Another fiscal year may see 
it rise to 326 billions. 

The debit side of the ledger suggests that man is a poor econo- 
mist, though an excellent soldier. Bankruptcy stares him in the 
face, unless he speedily learns better the laws of economy. Modern 
empires are on the verge of discovering what ancient ones learned 
too late: war which builds empires also destroys them. 

The cost of war in famine, disease, and crime cannot be so 
readily assessed as the loss in life, property, and money. Yet 
war’s effect in these areas is more disastrous and far-reaching. 
The influence of demoralizing behavior patterns and the failure 
of functioning on the part of families are recognized by the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement as po- 
tent causes of crime.2, No phenomenon of modern life matches 
war in setting demoralizing patterns, in disrupting the normal 
life of families, and as contributor to unemployment and poverty. 


1 Speech before the Senate, | 21, 1935. 
Report of the Causes of Crime,1,95f. 2 vols. Govt. Printing Off.: Washing 
ton, 1931. 
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Today the Soviet Union tells of 16,000,000 war orphans. Crime 
grew rapidly in the period of the first World War. Between 1910 
and 1923 homicide increased 16.1%; rape, 33.3%; forgery, 
68.2%; robbery, 83.3%; violation of drug acts, 2,006.7%.! What 
part of the increase was due directly and indirectly to the war’s 
disturbances and patterns of behavior is, of course, impossible to 
say. But increases of crimes of violence against life and property 
have been common after war. Arrests of males and females under 
21 for assault, rape, prostitution, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
and vagrancy increased rapidly in 1942 and are still mounting. 
Our crime bill has been estimated at 15 billions a year, but the 
social debit cannot be expressed in dollars and cents. 

Famine and disease are twin children of war. Hans Zinsser’s 
Rats, Lice and History maintained that vermin and disease won 
more wars than did generals. Napoleon’s failure was due to 
typhus, typhoid, pneumonia, and other ailments, rather than to 
excessive losses in battle. Combat deaths in the Civil War fell 
far short of deaths from disease. Several thousand more men 
died of disease than in the battles of the first World War. Disease 
works even greater havoc among civilian populations. Armies 
provide far better protection for their men than is given to stay- 
at-homes. Remarkable advancement may be made in diet, medi- 
cine, and surgery, but the gains go first and foremost to the fight- 
ing units, while civilians have even less care than before war be- 
gan. Famine, malnutrition, shifting population, insufficiency of 
medical supplies and personnel, and the disruption of controls 
ordinarily observed in peace-time strike at civilians with greatest 
force. Hunger ravages wide areas of the world today and grows 
more and more acute. Starvation is the lot of many. Disease 
moves more swiftly where malnutrition paves the way. 

What costs does war levy on man’s education? The financial 
and material debits can be computed more or less accurately. 
These losses are primarily in closed schools and curtailed programs, 
reduction of teachers, destruction of educational facilities or turn- 
ing them to military purposes, shifts of pupils from centers of edu- 
cation to remote spots to insure safety, and kindred matters. 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce figures, quoted by Judge Florence E. Allen in Why 
Wars Must Cease, 104. 
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Instructional losses are such as to defy calculation, save in areas 
so badly devastated that educational work may be written off as 
reduced to the vanishing point. Irreparable is the loss of men of 
proved or potentially great achievements. 

American schools, far from scenes of devastation, lost in two 
years after Pearl Harbor 200,000 competent teachers, 120,000 
“for reasons. directly associated with the war.” Enrollments in 
teachers colleges were 60% lower in 1944 than in 1940-1941. 
September 1, 1939 was to have been a day of educational advance 
for England. Instead, there began a vast exodus of pupils from 
municipal centers. In eleven days almost 1 1/2 million people 
were shifted to new locations. The educational result was “dis- 
integration.”! In occupied countries, more extreme dislocations 
occurred. In Poland, according to the Report of the Joint Com- 
mission of the Council for Education in World Citizenship and the 
London International Assembly,? everything “has been de- 
stroyed.”” While this appears to be somewhat exaggerated, in 
light of later reports, destruction has been sweeping, especially in 
higher institutions. 

Educational ruin in Russia is of Gargantuan proportions. 
Early reports listed a total of 1001 educational institutions de- 
stroyed in 23 areas near Moscow; and 299 schools wiped out around 
Tula. The mere money cost of restoration of schools destroyed 
between the Western frontier and the Volga will be staggering, 
but intellectual losses cannot even be computed. In the first 
few years of war China lost 25 of her 108 higher institutions, 14 
being entirely destroyed. In enemy countries, especially Ger- 
many, some of whose cities have been as thoroughly destroyed as 
any Allied city, the same sorts of shortages will appear, and must 
be restored, if intellectual life, even on an elementary level, in 
Western Europe is to continue. 

Intellectual and moral losses are more manifold and imponder- 
able than material ones. Like the latter, they occur on both sides 
of the barricades. Certain of these intangibles are most funda- 
mental to civilized life; they have been attained through thousands 


1 Dent, H.C.: Education in Transition, 1-32. Oxford Univ. Press: New York, 
19 


44. 
* Education and the United Nations, 35 ff. Am. Council on Public Affairs: 
Washington, 1943. 
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of years of evolution; they have, at best, only a precarious foot- 
ing, and can be undermined today as they have been in times past 
when great civilizations reverted to nature. First among these 
casualties is the break of communication. 


Communication is basic to civilization, whether we consider it 
as the exchange between minds or as the transmission of material 
things. The significance of its disruption is most obvious in the 
area of transportation. War breaks lines of profitable trade com- 
munication. Britain’s shipping losses in the present war have 
been noted. The breakdown of internal transport in Russia and 
Italy after World War I became commonplace knowledge. Res- 
toration of domestic and foreign transport communication is a 
primary consideration for any satisfactory return to normal life. 
Given a long enough interval of peace, they may succeed in re- 
building it. But peace is indispensable for the job. After years 
of effort, the material agencies of communication were restored in 
Russia. Countries that suffered less recovered more speedily; 
even so, it was hailed as a major achievement when Mussolini ran 
Italian trains on time. Restoration of trade communication be- 
tween nations was more difficult. Though actual means of trans- 
port were soon available, profitable trade with beaten enemies was 
impossible until they had in some measure recovered. As Paine 
said, nations can’t thrive alone in commerce. Destruction of any 
of it affects all. “When, therefore, governments are at war, the 
attack is made upon the common stock of commerce, and the con- 
sequence is the same as if each had attacked his own.” Kip- 
ling’s dream may yet come true. “Transportation is Civiliza- 
tion.”” War may become an anachronism, since no nation can en- 
gage in it without interfering with traffic. 


Less obvious, yet fraught with graver danger, are the disrup- 
tions of communication between minds. All human enlighten- 
ment grows from such exchanges. War disrupts intellectual ex- 
change on a grand scale; it may also intensify it in certain di- 
rections and within a certain range. Despite interruptions and 
resulting periods of stagnation, man gradually furnished his rela- 
tively ignorant, hazy, fear-infested, primitive mind with more ac- 
curate knowledge, clearer notions, ideas, principles. We say, man 
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became more cultured; he acquired, or some few acquired, an 
educated mind. 

Aristotle thought Egyptian priests first cultivated the liberal 
arts. For this they had leisure. Moreover, Egypt rarely went 
far afield in war. Priesthoods elsewhere, relieved of wars’ bur- 
dens, disturbance and distress, charted the highways of the mind. 
Greeks knew a turbulent life, yet Greek intellectual progress was 
surpassing great. Was it because of, or in spite of, her many 
wars? It was Athens, more liberal and less martial than Sparta, 
that became the University of the World. Pericles, though guilty 
of exaggeration in some respects, correctly appraised Athens as 
the Greek center of freest intellectual exchange. Sparta long 
maintained a mental isolation; far from charting new intellectual 
paths, Isocrates was doubtful whether her citizens could read and 
understand his speeches! Aristotle held that nothing of per- 
manent value was left to Sparta’s account after military greatness 
vanished—precisely because she had so much restricted intellec- 
tual exchanges, for sake of supremacy in war. 

Intricate agencies of communication, created by modern science, 
make possible an extent of enlightenment unknown to antiquity. 
Speedy printing and photography, projection machines, trans- 
oceanic cables and radio render the entire world’s life a vivid and 
intelligible matter to anyone who will look and listen. The very 
nature of such facilities, however—technical complexity, expense 
of construction and operation, marked centralization of control, 
whether by individuals, corporations, or governments—makes 
them potentially effective curtains of the mind, just as they may, 
under suitable circumstances, bring all near and clear, like magic 
lenses. Connections are made or broken at will; but there are 
rival wills. Today, one pulls a switch and makes an intellectual 
blackout as dismal and disturbing to the mind as physical black- 
out is to the eye. One may know of victory or defeat almost as 
soon as they are accomplished; it is equally easy to keep people in 
the dark indefinitely, or allow them officially approved, graduated 
exposures to the light. 

War breaks communications on a grand scale. Censorship 
and propaganda are its indispensable auxiliaries. Suppress this, 
and spread that: such is the motto of nations at war. As Lieb- 
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knecht said, in the first World War, “From the moment the cen- 
sorship shut down there was no more exchange of ideas.””  Every- 
one “became a mental prisoner” in Germany, isolated “‘like a 
separate cell” with his own mind. 


Liebknecht thought Americans could not understand such 
strict, swift operation of censorship! Those who did not under- 
stand it were all the more victims of it. A fog of propaganda, 
blandly called “information” and “enlightenment,” deceived the 
ignorant first and, at length, the better-educated who could think 
straight under normal conditions. An enlightened mind is de- 
pendent on free access to all-sided information. Isolate even edu- 
cated persons and their minds become dark, moody, a prey to 
fantastic figments of imagination. 


Intellectual advancement has come by the slow painful process 
of supplanting myth by reality. By cutting lines of communica- 
tion between minds, war reverses the process of civilization and 
substitutes myth for reality. Credulity, mark of a primitive 
mind which sets it off from a scientific one, steals over the mental 
domain which civilization so recently conquered. Emotion gains 
ground; reason is forced to yield. When “‘the first shot is fired,” 
said Cobden, “farewell to all reason’’; one “might as well reason 
with mad dogs as with men. . .in mortal combat.””! 


“Powerful passion,” we are told, is accompanied by “‘an impulse 
to an attendant system of false beliefs.”? Under powerful emo- 
tional drives of war, people can believe anything, no matter how 
fantastic. Every rumor finds believers on all sides, not unnatu- 
rally, since disruption of normal mental exchanges makes referral 
back to actual fact impossible. Who can check on Mrs. Grundy’s 
version of Pearl Harbor, when facts are under lock and key? 
What can an enterprising, God-fearing reporter, witness to events 
on the spot, do to enlighten hungry minds, if an ox steps upon his 
tongue? 

Censorship and propaganda act like poison-gases on the mind; 
they operate swiftly, but recovery from their effect is infinitely 
slow and uncertain. What they do to adult minds, protected in 

The Life of Richard Cobden, 11,134. 2vols. Macmillan: London, 


Russell, B.: Justice in War-Time, 4. Open Court: Chicago, 1916. 
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some degree by skepticism, they visit with devastating effect on 
minds of children and adolescents. Informal influences and for- 
mal educational agencies, even in democratic societies, where their 
main business should be the development of habits of clear think- 
ing, keep up in wartime a deadly assault on understanding. All 
inimical practices of nationalistic training, employed more or less 
during the period of war-preparation, are now intensified. Schools 
become propaganda centers, praising friend, berating foe. The 
result of continual misinformation, distortion, and make-believe 
is ignorance and all its attendant follies. 

Propaganda, at long last, deceives its own creators. So great 
was our ignorance of Soviet Russia, fostered by propaganda during 
the years when communications between the United States and 
that country were on a low level or nonexistent, that now the 
valid truth of her heroism and the “‘colossal,” if less heroic, efforts 
of Hollywood scarcely undo the stereotype notions of yesteryear. 
Truth finds her precarious way slowly, even with the best of 
torches; what must one expect when she has only a smudge-pot? 

Probably most far-reaching of all war’s injuries to intellect is 
its limiting, narrowing effect on higher education. Sciences and 
such other studies as serve the war effort are, of course, intensified 
as a means to victory. Huge increases occurred in physics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and technology in American colleges and uni- 
versities. According to Fortune’s review, December, 1942, mathe- 
matics at Stanford increased 300%, physics and meteorology 
150%. But scientific study in the broader sense suffers from the 
emphasis on narrow technology. Graduate study, in many areas 
of knowledge, is at a standstill. Practical devices rate the highest 
awards. Decline in the study of humanities has been great, 
though at some institutions they are holding their own. Colorado 
reported 50% decline in classics, 60% in history, and 15% in 
economics. Humanities dropped 11% at Oberlin, 35% at Oregon, 
30% at Princeton. 

In England, Dent observes, universities ‘“‘almost ceased to 
function as universities.” The “fight for the humanities,” begun 
in February, 1941, was “still not won”’ in 1943, though there was a 
minor gain in that about half of the potential candidates for com- 
missions, taking a six-months course at the universities, were 
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pursuing humanities. Women were better off than men, not being 
called till 19. 

War, internal or external, breaks codes of conduct as well as 
mental communication. The demoralizing effect of violence in 
Corcyra’s Civil War impressed Thucydides: familiar terms lost 
their meaning; recklessness became courage; prudence was made 
to appear cowardice; moderation was thought weakness; vio- 
lence was trusted, pacific means suspected. Those who favored 
neither party were hated by both. Striving for victory, they were 
ready for any crime. Neither justice nor public weal imposed 
restraint. Caprice became law. The laws of God and civiliza- 
tion were set at naught. 

The effects of civil war, which Thucydides reported, are par- 
alleled in the temper and behavior of partisans of international 
war on a grand scale. The law of God—‘‘Thou shalt not kill”— 
professed by Christian churches, approved by nations in peace, 
supported by civil law and buttressed by stiff penalties, becomes a 
dead letter. Tens of millions are compelled to be as efficient as 
possible in practicing its opposite—Thou shalt kill. Chaplains 
are careful, presumably, in selecting readings for troops. Patton’s 
prayer—‘To slay: God make us wise’”—is more suitable to the 
duty of soldiers than the injunction of the Decalogue. The funda- 
mental traits of primitive warriors, more or less successfully re- 
strained and discounted in intervals of peace, are drawn out, de- 
veloped, and given the highest awards. It is not easy to make 
men hearty slayers in modern war; usual habits and ideals have 
to be overcome. Many men acknowledge their reluctance. 
But it is accomplished. “I was an idealist,” said a young man, 
“before commando training, but never again.”” Who can blame 
the soldier? It requires great courage to resist social demand, 
universally expressed. And who wants to be a dead idealist? 

War, since it appeals to the arbitrament of force, weakens faith 
in rational law. Trial by fire might doom the innocent, or it 
might grant him life. Trial by combat might doom the just and 
free the unjust. Such trials proved nothing but the crudity and 
credulity of man’s mind. Decision by law rests on an appeal to 
reason. Thousands of years were needed to learn the superior 
validity of appeal to reason, to cultivate faith in the justice of 


> 
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law. War denies the appeal to reason and undermines faith in 
justice. Victors may have faith in the “justice” of war’s decision; 
but the vanquished will scarcely recognize it. Despair takes hold 
on them. Chance, luck, or fate, capricious and careless of normal 
relations between cause and consequence, seem to have become 
lord of all domains. ‘“‘Loss of all confidence in justice as one of 
the principles which regulate the course of human life,” said 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy,! was the first thing to impress the ob- 
server of war’s effect on Germany. Was it only Germans who 
lost “confidence in justice”? Is confidence in justice growing to- 
day? Ask Greeks, Ethiopians, Indians, Negroes. Is not in- 
creasing support of universal military training an indication of 
declining faith in reason and law? 

The futility of war lies in its failure to achieve the ends for which 
it is allegedly fought. Millions of lives and billions of dollars were 
spent to destroy German militarism, but militarism emerged 
stronger than ever before, not only in Germany but in other 
states. We fought Kaiserism and prepared the way for Hitlerism. 
We fought to “make the world safe for democracy” and found 
democracy in a more precarious situation than before. A war 
“to end all wars” was followed by a more feverish preparation 
for wars tocome. We liberate Italy, Greece, Belgium, but their 
peoples chafe under the ‘“‘new freedom.” We fight, vowing to 
destroy forever the racial intolerance of Nazism, but find ourselves 
confronting a rising tide of anti-Semitism and anti-Negro senti- 
ment. We wage war in the name of “four freedoms,” among them 
freedom of religion, but 5400 conscientious objectors must exer- 
cise their freedom of conscience in prison. 


IV 


Despite numerous evils of war, are there compensations? Paine 
saw in the revolutions of his day a promise of a “‘new era” for 


” 


“the human race.”” We may come to see the world wars as the 
bloody birth of a world order, as smaller revolutions formed cer- 
tain national states. Though not entered upon for the sake of 
revolution, war sometimes passes into revolutionary phases. 


' The War and German Society, 19. Yale Univ. Press: New Haven, 1937. 
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Defeat discredits a government, and may overthrow it. Destruc- 
tion of government by war is a violent method of change, apt to 
be followed by revolutions which release social forces long re- 
strained. Social groups, thus brought to power, may or may not 
have grand visions of what to do with it. Revolution may create 
new social framework and establish a new education as a means to 
its realization and permanence. 

Defeat of Germany in World War I brought a socialist govern- 
ment to power, which proposed radical alterations in German ed- 
ucation—in some degree realizing reformist hopes that had been 
denied fulfillment under the old government. War’s strain on 
the Czarist government made conquest of power by the Com- 
munists relatively easy. Embodying a more radical social phi- 
losophy than the revolutionaries of Germany, the Bolsheviks made 
more fundamental changes in education, designed to secure the 
gains of the Revolution by forming minds in conformance with 
it. The American Revolution, too, gave stimulus to a host of 
plans for a new education that was to unmake monarchists and 
transform them into “republican machines.” 

Defeat facilitated the emergence of fundamental educational 
changes in Germany and Russia; danger of it stimulated a demand 
for reforms in France and England. The Fisher Act was to im- 
prove educational facilities for Englishmen. But, when victory 
came, retrenchment rather than advancement became the slogan, 
and promises went for naught. Today, though British education 
has suffered incalculable injuries, many look confidently to gains 
which may offset them. ‘England is at last making up her mind,” 
says H. C. Dent. But “the issue” between genuinely democratic 
education and a “pseudo-democratic” one “hangs in the balance.” 
The scales may “be tipped in the right way,” as Mr. Dent con- 
fidently believes; but one must reserve judgment. History re- 
minds us that victory is the mother of complacency. May not 
victory seem a plain vindication of the old, the tried, and tested? 

The last battle did not settle Europe’s affairs. Turmoil will 
long be her lot. Defeat may release significant constructive 
forces in Germany, Greece, Italy, and elsewhere. Even victory 
may be bought at such a price, in China, England, the Soviet 
land, and in our own, that profound, even revolutionary, changes 
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cannot be withstood. Both victors and vanquished, if brought 
to sufficiently dire straits, may glimpse the fact that only by rein- 
terpreting an old term, “national interest,’’ and by recognizing 
that every nation’s interest is world-wide and all require a common 
instrument, can any one of them be secure. Such an International 
of Man might, of course, give apoplexy to those who wage war for 
other purposes. But modern wars commonly fail to achieve their 
ends; often they actually accomplish what their makers would 
avoid like pestilence. It’s really tough to have to lose a war to 
win it; more bitter still, perhaps, to think it won and later learn 
that it was lost. War, however, is a crude, primitive instrument, 
serving well enough among small, primitive groups where it could 
do little injury, and that little could not spread. In a closely 
integrated world, like a powerful, old-fashioned blunderbuss, it 
hits everything in range and sometimes explodes in the face of 
gunners. 

Nations have fallen into a vicious cycle. Nationalistic educa- 
tion facilitates war, and war destroys nations. The gray-eyed 
goddess of wisdom, by a metamorphosis more hideous than any 
contrived by the ancients’ imagination, becomes a Medusa whose 
reptile locks congeal the spirit of all she meets. Will not Perseus 
cut off Medusa’s head? Though there is no such magic, there is 
something better: reason. 

Education, which has served narrow, nationalistic ends and 
trained peoples in the use of a tribal instrument, should be reno- 
vated to serve man—to teach him to master a method of inter- 
national adjustment more serviceable to the 20th-century world. 
An important phase of such renovation must be a critical knowl- 
edge of the old method. Curiously enough, despite war’s promi- 
nence in man’s history, it has seldom been the object of critical, 
systematic study and teaching. Wars have been given much 
time and space, but not the institution of war, its causes and con- 
sequences. Militarists have devoted themselves to its technolo- 
gies. Such a universal institution should no more be left to its 
technologists, however, than religion should be left to its priests, 
or political science to politicians. To study it properly would re- 
quire the integration of efforts of the ablest scientists in many 
fields of our highly departmentalized academic world. 


THE MISSION AND THE METHOD OF 
ARMY LANGUAGE TEACHING 


By JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 
Queens College 


The Army language training program is one of many examples of 
the enterprise, the ingenuity, and the expense with which the 
Army gets things done. In its language training, as in procuring 
an almost incredible quantity and variety of military equipment 
in an almost incredibly short time, the Army’s ingenuity has con- 
sisted largely in calling upon the enterprise and ingenuity of the 
right civilian institutions and paying the price. Just as the Army 
has called upon industry to build up its supply of material, it has 
called upon the colleges to build up its supply of specially trained 
men in languages and in other fields. 

The Army’s language program is radically different from the 
conventional academic program in languages. As a result, it has 
been much discussed. The recent articles in this Bulletin, by 
Messrs. Hall, Pei, and Hyneman, are but three of many. Some of 
these many articles exclaim with Mr. Hyneman at the effective- 
ness of the “‘new method” and predict sweeping reforms of Ameri- 
can language teaching. Some, with Mr. Hall, explain that the 
“‘new method” is really “‘a fresh combination of already known 
techniques” and predict sweeping reforms of American language 
teaching. Some, with Mr. Pei, protest that most of the significant 
elements of this new method are not new and that some are not 
particularly good. Almost everything that has been written on 
the subject has concerned itself almost exclusively with the dif- 
ferences between the methods used in the Army program and the 
methods used in the conventional academic language program. 
Little has been written about the difference in the objectives of the 
two programs. Nevertheless, this is the radical difference, the 
difference most worthy of discussion, and the difference which re- 
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sults in the different methods. Discussions should begin with the 
difference in objectives. 


Different Objectives 


The objective of conventional academic instruction in French is 
described in the bulletin of a great eastern university, for example, 
in the following terms: 


The work of the major in French will normally consist of eight 
term courses. ...Through these courses and through work done 
with an adviser, the student will be expected to gain the sound 
knowledge of three periods of French literature and the adequate 
command of the language necessary to prepare him for the de- 
partmental examination (oral and written). 


The objective of language training in the most widely used Army 
curriculum, the Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP) 


Foreign Area and Language Curriculum, is described as follows: 


The objective of the language instruction is to impart to the 


trainee a command of the colloquial spoken form of the language. 
This command includes the ability to speak the language fluently, 
accurately, and with an acceptable approximation to a native 
pronunciation. It also implies that the student will have prac- 
tically perfect auditory comprehension of the language as spoken 
by natives. 


Language instruction in colleges and universities is not all of a 
piece. As its objectives vary presumably its methods vary, and 
its objectives cover a wide range. Spanish courses reflect the recur- 
rent pious hope that a “good neighbor”’ policy will pay off in dollars 
as well as friendship. Undergraduates the country over study 
Spanish in anticipation of trade with Portuguese-speaking Brazil. 
A course in Spanish is described in the catalogue of one institution 
as an advanced course 


in which stress is laid on the acquisition of the vocabulary of 
everyday life; Spanish composition and Spanish conversation; 
the ability to write business letters in Spanish; fluency in trans- 
lating technical, commercial, and newspaper Spanish as well as 
the classic and modern writers of the drama and the novel. 
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A course in “Problems and Methods in the Study of Unwritten 
Languages” and an “Introduction to African Languages” at one 
university were interrupted by the war, partly to enable the in- 
structor to teach in the ASTP language program. These courses 
are normally given in the Department of Anthropology of the 
Graduate School as tools for the study of anthropology. Courses 
in Icelandic, sometimes given by the English Department, are 
primarily interesting to the philologist. 

On the whole, however, the description of the program in 
French that has been quoted is representative of the conventional 
academic language program. It is this program with which the 
practical Army program has most frequently been contrasted. 

In the conventional academic program the teaching of modern 
languages has followed the precedent of academic teaching of dead 
languages. No one learns Latin today to converse with the Ro- 
mans. A few undergraduates still study Latin because there is a 
tradition that the study of a dead language is the highest education. 
The undergraduate who, at the top of her voice, asked her compan- 
ion in a crowded streetcar if she “chad did her Greek”’ wished the 
world to know the exalted heights to which her education had pro- 
gressed. Undergraduates and their teachers also believe that the 
study of dead languages leads to philological understanding and that 
it is better for the undergraduate to make his own laborious word by 
word translation of Homer and Virgil than to read the works of 
Homer and Virgil in the skillful English of a professional student 
and translator of the classics. 

The study of classical languages has declined. It has been re- 
placed by the study of modern languages. After the pattern of the 
teaching of the classics, these also are taught as dead languages 
because ability to read a foreign language is a refined accomplish- 
ment or a necessary tool of scholarship, because the study of phi- 
lology is good discipline and improves the command of English, 
and because “first hand” knowledge of Moliére or Goethe is 
thought to be better than “second hand” knowledge by means of 
translations. Knowledge of literary classics in their original lan- 
guages is the primary objective of the conventional academic pro- 
gram in languages. 

We need not be disturbed by the statement that the primary ob- 
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jective of academic French instruction is the ability to pass a de- 
partmental examination, although the statement may lead us to 
doubt whether the study of French results in mastery of expression 
in English. Since the examination covers “‘three periods of French 
literature,” the real objective is apparent. Quite properly aca- 
demics have based their teaching of modern languages upon the 
methods used in teaching dead languages. If the proper method of 
learning to read Caesar is to read Caesar, then the proper method 
of learning to read Moliére is to read Moliére. How many of us 
who have struggled through the Commentaries can still read Caesar 
is another question. 

If, on the other hand, the Army had little interest in its train- 
ees’ knowledge of Faust, but wished those trainees to learn to speak 
German and to understand the colloquial German of a captured 
storm trooper, it was quite right to recommend another method. 
Mr. Pei quite properly wonders how many ASTP language trainees 
have retained their fluency after two years without an opportu- 
nity to use the language. 


The So-Called “Army Method” 


Extravagant estimates have been made of the effectiveness of 
Army language teaching in the ASTP. The Army teaches lan- 
guages much better than the professional educators do. Its mys- 
terious new method yields miraculous results. These are things 
that everybody knows. Like so many things that everybody 
knows, they are untrue. 

Thousands of soldiers have been trained in languages in the 
ASTP and in other Army language programs. By the end of 1944 
approximately 9000 men had completed their ASTP training in 32 
different languages and in the “areas” in which those languages 
are spoken. Several thousand more had had partial training. 
Others are in training now. But these men have not been trained 
in languages by the Army. They have been trained for the Army 
in $5 American colleges and universities. They have been taught 
languages by professional language teachers who were themselves 
fluent speakers or who were assisted by native speakers of the 
languages. They have been taught about the areas corresponding 
to these languages by professional teachers of geography, history, 
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economics, political science, anthropology, and sociology. There 
is no mystery about the method and the results have been no mir- 
acle. 

It is true that the War Department has recommended a method 
to the colleges. Some of the institutions have used the method 
recommended. Some have modified it. Some preferred to use 
methods of their own devising. Some used the method recom- 
mended because they were already using it when the war began. 
The Army teaches many things; but it does not knowingly teach 
its grandmother to suck eggs. It did not try to teach the colleges 
their job. 

From different points of view both Mr. Hall and Mr. Pei de- 
scribe the method of teaching languages recommended by the 
Army. A third description in less technical terms is not out of or- 
der. First of all, however, we must once more point out that what 
has been called “the Army method” by the uninitiated was not 
invented by the Army. It had been developed by professional 
linguists as a means of learning languages from native speakers, 
called “informants,” who are not trained teachers. By this method 
the student teaches himself. He analyzes the speech of the infor- 
mant, the native speaker, arriving inductively at the grammatical 
structure of the language. He learns to speak by imitating the 
sounds and learning the vocabulary. Because the method de- 
pends not on textbooks and not on teachers, but on the analysis 
and mimicry of the speech of a native speaker, it is especially use- 
ful in studying languages in which there is no literature and for 
which there are no textbooks and no teachers. The emphasis in 
the study of such languages can hardly be on reading. But in order 
to use the method, in order to make the analysis of a foreigner’s 
speech upon which the learning must be based, one must know how 
to analyze a language. One must be a trained linguist. The lin- 
guist, not the informant, is the controlling teacher. The informant 
is a source-book with the gift of speech, a source-book that talks 
back. 

This expedient method of studying a language was developed by 
students of American Indian dialects. Do you wish to learn the 
language of the Zufii Indians? You can do it, perhaps, by spend- 
ing a long time in the Pueblo village of the Zufii Indians, if you can 
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persuade some one to talk to you and will discipline yourself to use 
only the Zufii dialect. You are not likely to get over your foreign 
accent, but if you work hard you will learn to make yourself under- 
stood. You can learn better and faster by hiring a Zufii Indian who 
knows his language, knows English, and is a trained language 
teacher, but it will take as long to find one as to learn the language. 
You can do it by becoming a trained linguist yourself, by learning 
to analyze a language. In that case your Indian need not be a 
trained linguist. He need only be your source-book. You are 
your own teacher. Or you can do it by finding an Indian who will 
talk and a linguist who will analyze his speech for you. This is the 
quick way, the expedient way, the way that has come to be called 
the Army’s miraculous method. But even the Army can’t perform 
the miracle of learning an Indian dialect from a cigar store Indian. 
It must have a trained linguist and a live Indian. In the ASTP the 
colleges provided both the linguist and the Indian. The Army 
provided only the trainees. 


The Arithmetic of Language-Teaching 


The colleges were required to provide instruction in 32 different 
tongues. Few colleges in the country could teach more than two 
or three of these. None could teach all. A glance at the list will 
show that the Army’s need first introduced instruction in some of 
them to the colleges. In the ASTP instruction has been given in 
Annamese, Arabic (Moroccan and Syrian), Bengali, Bulgarian, 
Burmese, Chinese (Cantonese, Foochow, Fukien, and Mandarin), 
Czech, Dutch, Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hindustani, 
Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Malayan, Norwegian, Per- 
sian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, Swed- 
ish, Thai, and Turkish. 

Obviously, before the war, there were no professional teachers of 
some of these languages, and there were very few professional 
teachers of others. In some—French and German, for example— 
every university has some faculty. But even in these languages 
few institutions could provide faculty enough to train the number 
of trainees required by the Army. 

The usual college language course meets in classes of about 20, 
for from three to four hours a week. In the ASTP trainees are 
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given from 15 to 17 hours a week of direct instruction in language. 
From the supervising linguist they receive from three to five hours 
of instruction in the structure of the language. In addition they 
spend twelve hours in drill sections of not more than Io trainees. 
These drill sections are conducted by the informant, under the su- 
pervision of the linguist. 

Academicians who have been disturbed by claims of miraculous 
achievements in the ASTP have quite rightly made much of this 
difference. Dean Henry Gratton Doyle of George Washington 
University, who in addition to being chairman of the Committee 
on the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies was director of “‘A Survey of Language Classes 
in the Army Specialized Training Program” prepared by a special 
committee of the Modern Language Association of America, 
points out in a letter to the Washington Post that 


In a 36-week course, the trainee received from 540 to 612 hours 
of instruction and drill, or from five to seven times as much as 
in the usual school or college language class in an ordinary school 
year. 


Self-evidently the trainee ought to learn more. He receives the 
equivalent in time of five years of college language training in nine 
months, with no summer vacations during which to forget what 
he has learned. 

This difference is not a difference in method only. It is also a 
difference in arithmetic. In the ASTP, language drill sections 
were limited to 10 trainees to afford each trainee an opportunity to 
speak during each session. If, to simplify our arithmetic, we as- 
sume that an academic hour has 60 minutes, we may say that 
ideally each trainee receives six minutes of conversational practice 
during each session, or 72 minutes each week. This is in addition 
to from three to five hours of class instruction in the structure of 
the language. In a conventional academic class of 20, meeting 
three hours a week, if it were a class in conversation, each student 
would receive three minutes of conversational practice during 
each hour, or nine minutes a week. In a 36-week course the ASTP 
trainee has 43.2 hours of individual practice in drill sections and an 
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additional 5.4 hours of class instruction per capita. The academic 
student receives 5.4 hours. But during those hours he is not speak- 
ing; he is reading, or answering questions on his reading, or recit- 
ing paradigms, or translating. It would be a real miracle if he ever 
learned to speak. Since academic language teachers are not saints, 
they are not instruments in miracles. Over a period of years they 
teach their students to read; they know better than to try in the 
time available to make them fluent both in reading and speaking. 

Not only did the ASTP trainee learn more rapidly because he 
received more instruction than the regular student, he had the 
added incentive of being on a military assignment, and he was 
more carefully selected than the regular student. Previous col- 
lege training was a prerequisite for selection for language training 
in the ASTP. Trainees were screened from a group of men who 
had been successful in college prior to their induction into the 
Army. They had intellectual capacity at least equal to that of 
regular college students. As they were further screened by apti- 
tude and intelligence tests, it may be assumed that as a group they 
were superior to regular college students. It is not possible to cal- 
culate the extent to which superior selection, as well as the arith- 
metical differences discussed, accelerated the learning of ASTP 
trainees. 

Apart from their different objectives, the arithmetical differences 
between the Army program and the conventional academic pro- 
gram made the use of informants the only method expedient for 
Army language teaching. In conventional academic teaching, the 
college or university instructor normally teaches not more than 
1§ hours a week. Since he meets classes of 20 from three to four 
hours a week, he can meet from three to four groups—let us say 80 
students. On the schedule for the ASTP, which required 15 hours 
of language instruction and which limited drill sections to 10 
trainees, an instructor could teach only one group if the conven- 
tional academic method were employed. It would require eight 
instructors to teach 80 trainees. 


The Teacher Shortage 


Obviously there were not enough teachers at most institutions, 
even in German and French, to handle very many trainees. There 
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were not enough trained teachers of Japanese in the entire country 
to train the numbers of men needed by the Army, the Navy, and 
other agencies. 

Using the method recommended by the Army, a single trained 
linguist can supervise the work of a large number of informants, 
even though these native speakers are not trained teachers. One 
linguist and four informants can handle 80 trainees, for an inform- 
ant can take two sections of 1o meneach. He need not spend 
hours preparing his classes, as the professional teacher does. The 
supervisor does that for him. One linguist and 10 informants can 
teach 200 men. If the shortage of teachers is acute, one able and 
industrious linguist and 20 informants can teach 400 men simul- 
taneously. 


Ersatz Teachers 


Professional teachers are not the only problem. College facul- 
ties may be cosmopolitan, but they do not often include natives of 
Burma or Annam. 

The only dog ever housed in the dormitory of one great univer- 
sity was allowed in residence because his Burmese master refused 
to serve as an informant without him, and the only other native 
speaker of Burmese known to be in the United States had already 
left the university to broadcast in Burmese to nonexistent radios 
in Burma. 

Instruction in Annamese began in the ASTP in December, 1943. 
Fortunately, the Intensive Language Program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies had anticipated the need. In April 
of 1943 two Annamese merchant seamen landed on shore-leave in 
San Francisco. They knew no English. Representatives of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, however learned, knew no 
Annamese. Fortunately, all knew French, and they could make a 
deal. On temporary permits.from immigration authorities, the 
Annamese sailors agreed to stay in this country to act as inform- 
ants, demanding only their seaman’s wage—which in wartime is 
somewhat higher than the salary of many professors. They were 
employed successively at two universities while Annamese teach- 
ing materials were being developed. In December they were avail- 
able to serve as informants when ASTP instruction in Annamese 
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began. In that instruction they worked under the supervision of a 
linguist who had learned what Annamese he knew from them. The 
informants themselves had not learned English. When ASTP 
trainees were selected for the Annamese program, the Army looked 
for men who already knew French. 

The Army has been frequently and justly praised for its enter- 
prise and ingenuity. Here, as in many of its triumphs in production 
and transportation, its enterprise consisted in recognizing and ex- 
ploiting civilian ingenuity. But the ingenuity required to make 
Annamese informants and teaching materials available was little 
compared with the ingenuity that would have been required to 
teach Annamese except by means of informants. 

In common languages informants can be found in any large 
American city. Informants came off the relief rolls and from jobs 
in unessential industries interrupted by the war. Refugees from 
Hitler hastened his downfall by acting as informants in German. 
Japanese informants came from war relocation centers. A mem- 
ber of the old nobility and a former member of the Ballet Russe 
served as informants in Russian. The “Survey of Language 


Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program” prepared for 
the Modern Language Association reports that among ASTP in- 
formants there were foreign speaking “‘economists, political scien- 
tists, lawyers, judges, poets, novelists, Army officers, school girls, 
housewives, barbers, a pearl diver, and even a former numbers- 


racket specialist.”” Any of us could be an informant in American 
English. 


The Expedient Method 


There were then two compelling reasons why the Army recom- 
mended an expedient rather than the academic method of lan- 
guage instruction. First, the so-called ‘““Army Method”’ is suf- 
ficiently flexible to allow a few highly trained language specialists, 
with the assistance of native speakers of foreign languages, to train 
hundreds of men. The method is so flexible, indeed, that the su- 
pervising linguist need not be highly skilled in the language he is 
teaching, although it is a great advantage if he is. ASTP instruc- 
tion in some exotic languages was supervised by linguists who knew 
more about the structure of the languages they were teaching 
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than they knew about speaking them. Nevertheless, the instruc- 
tion was effective. The second reason for recommending this 
method was that it develops skill in the colloquial spoken form of 
the language, which is the objective of the program. Since this is 
the language the informant speaks, he was an appropriate means 
to this objective. 

There has been more than sufficient testimony that the method 
has indeed been expedient. Given able young men, given 3 hours a 
week of instruction in the structure of the language, 12 hours of 
drill, and adequate time for supervised study, given a good linguist 
and well-chosen informants, it is possible in nine months to produce 
fluent colloquial speakers of a modern foreign language. It can be 
done in less time if you do not care what they say in that language 
and can therefore devote all of the nine months to instruction and 
drill merely in how to speak. But the Army was also concerned 
with what the trainees might say in the language they mastered 
in nine months. 


The Expedient Content 


Matthew Arnold valued freedom of opinion, the freedom of every 
man in England to say what he liked. But Arnold would not rest 
satisfied, he said, “unless what men say, when they say what they 
like, is worth saying—has good in it, and more good than bad.” 

The Army shares Matthew Arnold’s concern and is further con- 
cerned with what its men may do in the country in which is spoken 
the language they have learned. In its ASTP language program, 
consequently, it has given instruction in the characteristics of for- 
eign areas as well as instruction in the languages spoken in them. 
As distinct from the language skills developed, this ‘‘area study” 
has been the content of ASTP language training. Mr. Hyneman’s 
account of the ASTP Foreign Area and Language program is some- 
what oversimplified and ends with the establishment of the first 
curriculum. This curriculum was later very much revised, partly 
to improve the “‘area”’ courses and partly because the 12 hours a 
week devoted to language study proved to be inadequate.! But 

1 In the hope of achieving the required fluency in Japanese in nine months, the 


current ASTP curriculum devotes 20 hours a week to language study and includes 
only very sketchy area instruction. 
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we are not so much concerned to discuss the development of the 
program as to discuss its content in very general terms. 

The content of conventional academic language training is lit- 
erary. The content of the Army’s language training is practical. 
The content of conventional academic language training begins 
with an elementary reader and rises to a classic, or “great book.” 
The content of ASTP area study begins with the history and 
geography of an area and proceeds to its contemporary institutions. 

The statement of the general objectives of the ASTP Foreign 
Area and Language Curriculum asserts that it is a common inter- 
est of the arms and services for which language training has been 
undertaken 


that the soldier be fluent in one or more modern foreign languages, 
know the area in which the languages are used, and have insight 
into the elements which favor or endanger relations between the 
Army of the United States and the people in that area. .. .The 
objectives . . . are to impart to the trainee a command of the 
oienaal spoken form of a language and to give the trainee a 
sound knowledge of the area in which the language is used. 


In keeping with the practical concerns of the Army, stress is upon 
the present even in instruction in history. ‘It should constantly 
be remembered,” the curriculum says, 


that this period of historical study is designed to explain existing 
institutions, events, and controversies in an area which, only a 
few weeks ago, may have been little more than a name to the 
trainee. Obviously, an antiquarian and excessively academic 
approach must be avoided. 

In a sense the instructor has a dual task in this approach to 
the area study. He should teach the history of the language area 
(and the adjacent regions) with a proper objective regard for 
facts, but at the same time he must fully inform the trainee as 
to the interpretation of history and specific historic events and 
7. aaa which is commonly taught and accepted in the area 
itself. 


Accordingly, ASTP trainees in German have been taught not 
only the German language, they have been taught the history of 
the rise of the Nazi party as well. They have also been told what 
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the young German has been taught about the rise of the Nazi 
party. They know historic boundary questions, German social, 
political, and geographic ambitions, and German prejudices. 
Trainees in other languages know comparable things of the areas 
in which those languages are spoken. 

Graduates of ASTP training in French know the geography of 
France, its climate, its natural resources, its facilities for travel, 
and how to use French maps, as well as the history and the con- 
temporary institutions of France. 

In their course in Contemporary Institutions and Culture, gradu- 
ates of ASTP training in Moroccan Arabic have studied the facili- 
ties for public health and sanitation in Morocco, Moroccan habits 
of thought and conduct, Moroccan economy, government, and edu- 
cation. The end is to give in the time available 


an understanding of the area comprehensive enough to give a 
feeling of poise and assurance when the trainee first enters upon 
his military duties therein. 


In a contest between a college graduate with an academic major 
in French and a graduate of ASTP French training, the ASTP 
graduate would have less knowledge of Racine, Moliére, and the 
Encyclopedists. He would know much less about the principles of 
literary criticism. He would be unable to read Old French. He 
would probably be less interested in seeing the Louvre. But he 
could find his way to the library or to the Louvre more easily, and 
could ask directions more fluently. He would be less likely to of- 
fend the sensibilities of the French, less likely to violate their 
taboos. He would be more understanding of their ambitions, more 
sympathetic with their frustrations, more aware of their preju- 
dices, and more aware of his own. 

The question to be asked, then, is not which is the better method 
of teaching French. The question is, what are your objectives? 
What kind of French should your graduate know, and what else 
should he know? Men accomplished in letters cannot be produced 
unless they read literature. But the academic study of French 
literature will not quickly produce men fluent in French and it will 
not result in practical knowledge of the social, political, and eco- 
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nomic structure of France. The accomplished student of French 
literature may find high favor with the savant, if his accent is not 
offensive, and his accent will improve quickly. The student of 
French who can converse in colloquial French will find higher favor 
in the eyes of the Frenchman on the street. 

If the study of a language and its literature is a full-time job— 
which it never is for undergraduates—a lot of language and a lot of 
literature can be learned in the nine months of a school year. If 
the study of a language and of the area in which it is spoken is a 
full-time job, as it was in the ASTP, a lot of language and a lot of 
practical knowledge can be learned. If both processes are educa- 
tion, they are different kinds of education. 


Academic Adaptations of Army Training 


It may be that the study of literature should be preceded by mas- 
tery of the language, if there can be time to do it. English-speak- 
ing people learn English before they read Shakespeare. Perhaps 
English-speaking undergraduates should learn Italian before read- 
ing Dante. If they learn Italian before they read Dante, the em- 
phasis in academic foreign literature courses can be put on litera- 
ture. Some institutions have already initiated programs in which 
practical courses in language precede academic courses in litera- 
ture. For, paradoxically, ASTP trainees have learned to read. 

The Survey for the Modern Language Association makes the 
following comment: 


There is considerable evidence, too, that the consistent and 
intensive use of the oral approach by no means eliminated the 
opportunity to acquire reading ability. In view of the great 
amount and variety of printed materials actually used by the 
trainees in preparing for oral practice of one kind or another, as 
well as for extra-curricular and purely recreational purposes, 
silent reading ability, while it was not an announced objective 
of the program, undoubtedly was generally acquired to a very 
appreciable extent. 


This is obviously a carefully weighed and fully considered state- 
ment. It was made by a committee of professional language 
teachers. It means that ASTP trainees learned to read foreign 
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languages well enough to do it for fun, for “purely recreational 
purposes.” As it happens, in a number of institutions they also 
wrote and published foreign language campus newspapers. ASTP 
graduates are as likely as academic language majors to find solace 
in their old age in the reading of Dante, Goethe, Moliére, or Dos- 
toevsky in their respective original languages. If academic foreign 
language departments find it feasible to give instruction in 
language before they give instruction in literature, the Army may 
indeed have worked a minor revolution in the teaching of humani- 
ties. The recent trend toward teaching great foreign literatures 
only in translation may be reversed. 

It may be that ASTP area study has made a place for itself in 
the universities. Mr. Hyneman believes that the area component 
as well as the language component will result in educational re- 
forms. A number of institutions are already offering their civilian 
students “majors” or “minors” in foreign areas. Presumably the 
content will be more general, more learned, more purely philo- 
sophical than that intended by the Army. The Army’s interest in 
the area study of China was in teaching its soldiers to get along in 
China. It asked the universities to teach the geography, history, 
economy, and contemporary institutions of China with this in 
view. This teaching would be equally valuable to a representative 
of the Standard Oil Company hoping to enlighten China. But 
if the area programs of peacetime are to be as valuable as they 
should be, those who teach in them will be less interested than the 
Army in teaching how to read maps and time-tables. They ought 
not be less interested than the Army in teaching how the people of 
China live and think and talk. They will also be concerned to let 
instruction in the economy and institutions of China throw light on 
_ the principles of economics, on the principles of politics, on the 
relationships between nations, and on the economy and contempo- 
rary institutions of the United States. If such programs prove 
feasible and develop in this way, the Army will have made other 
than military contributions to the comity of nations. 


THE HUMANITIES AND POSTWAR SERVICE 


By MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 
Massachusetts State College 


One type of postwar adjustment is certainly given due stress. 
It calls for a great increase in the number and the variety of tech- 
nical and other applied courses in our colleges and universities. 
It is to be a proudly practical effort; expediency is to be its gauge; 
and bigger and better Baconian “‘fruits” will be its results. It 
will train our young Americans to service efficiently a super- 
mechanized social order of world dimensions. 

I wish to emphasize a different phase of educational adaptation 
in the postwar period. It leads to a different form of public benefit. 
It is at least as important as adjustments for obvious utility. But, 
especially in a period following a war, it may not be readily ac- 
knowledged and justly appraised; for it deals with imponderables 
the worth of which, though eluding measurement, is great. It is 
concerned primarily not with processes and things but with atti- 
tudes and values. 

Regardless of the specific terms upon which the war will have 
been concluded, there will prevail, in the postwar epoch, three dif- 
ferent, even antagonistic, urgencies. First, there will be an engulf- 
ing demand for mechanical and socio-economic services to be ren- 
dered both at home and abroad. Second, under the impact of the 
totalitarianism, brutality, and horror of war, there will be wide- 
spread disillusionment. People will be impatient of intangibles. 
They will be impatient of reasonableness; cynical about justice 
and compassion; insensitive to beauty and to graciousness; and 
inert to such impulsions as freedom within order. Third, there 
will be a strong need for precisely these graces, values, and forces, 
and for the liberal attitude toward life which they sanction. All 
of them help constitute the dynamic of civilized living; for they 
give to man some of his chief claims to dignity, respect, and hope. 

If my glimpse of postwar educational developments be valid, it 
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would follow that the less immediately useful subjects in the col- 
lege curriculum will fall, more than ever, upon evil days. They 
may be threatened with neglect or even outright abandonment— 
except in so far as they can demonstrate a direct vocational con- 
tent and aim, or unless they prove pleasant recreative adjuncts 
to the vocational training. Music, the fine arts, and similar dis- 
ciplines in taste are likely to suffer. So are courses in religion, 
philosophy, literature, history, and kindred disciplines of the in- 
tellect, the emotions, the imagination, the judgment, and the con- 
science. 

Confronted with this serious threat to humanistic studies and 
other liberal arts occasioned by the aftermath of war, we may 
adopt one of at least two main lines of procedure. We may followa 
tendency already strong in the prewar period: we may assume a 
laissez-faire attitude, and just let these studies shift for themselves, 
the devil taking the hindmost. Or we may accept a definite re- 
sponsibility toward them and see to it that they are neither aban- 
doned outright nor allowed to languish. I need hardly designate 
the alternative that I favor. I favor that alternative because I 


believe that active sponsoring of the humanistic studies and the 
other liberal arts is one of the most important adjustments that the 
colleges and universities should make in their efforts to be of maxi- 
mum public service in the postwar era. 


II 


Several years ago I heard an administrative officer of one of our 
American institutions of higher learning urge a group of professors 
to visualize our colleges and universities as faced with a grave 
necessity in postwar adjustments. He said that they would have 
to “adjust”’ to a social milieu in which there would be an authori- 
tarian order of the day—and of the night, too. He predicted that, 
in the postwar period, college faculties would be subjected to regi- 
mentation—presumably benevolent—“twenty-four hours of the 
day”; and that they would have to subject their students to simi- 
lar regimentation in consonance with the authority exercised upon 
them. 

Now, I may have misunderstood the mood of these prognostica- 
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tions; but I gathered that the educator who made them accepted 
as inevitable this shape of things to come. He was apparently 
more than willing to acquiesce in it, and to have the rest of us, with 
him, simply yield to this wave of the future, and “‘adjust”’ to it. 
He seemed to recommend that we re-enact, in American higher 
education, that degrading drama of appeasement which had al- 
ready proved so treacherous in other social contexts. Actually, 
he was predicting the subversion of the American college and uni- 
versity. Yet he did so with the blitheness of little Jack Horner, 
announcing a choice plum that he had so smartly pulled out of the 
postwar pie. What is more, others present favored little Jack with 
approving smiles and Jovian nods. 

Jack’s remarks, of course, were not without point. We should 
be shortsighted, indeed, were we to belittle the authoritarian set 
of the modern social stream—in its full tide toward mass security. 
Yet we should be equally shortsighted if, along with Jack and his 
approving fellows, we floated along with the tide—if, like so many 
corks, we made no attempt to resist it, and to channelize it away 
from dehumanizing extremes. 

More, we should be culpable if we made such passive adjustment 
to the pressure of expediency the chief policy of our teaching or 
of our administrative practice. If we are to make an adjustment 
to authoritarian pressure, it ought to be made in reference to prin- 
ciple; not by justifications of circumstance. It ought to be an 
adjustment of flexible yet unyielding opposition to authoritarian- 
ism, rather than one of servile acquiescence in it. 

For, in a period of authoritarian tendency, it would be the task 
of each one of us, as educators loyal to the dignity and the full 
stature of man, to remind our students, in season and out, of the 
great values of intelligent and cooperative individualism and of the 
abysmal contrasts between a standardized social machine, however 
efficient, and an organic community of individual members. It 
would be our further duty to see to it that, far from passively ad- 
justing to authoritarian pressure, our students must steadfastly 
assert the worth and the dignity of the individual and demand the 
respect due him as such. It would be a great part of our job, as 
teachers and as educational administrators in a postwar world pre- 
occupied with regimentation—however paternal and benevolent— 
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to cushion its coercive shock, and to foster the integrity and the 
self-fulfillment of the individual life. 

To do otherwise—to accept the authoritarian thrust without 
any counterpoise, spinelessly to adjust our courses and our college 
policies to its pressure, would be educational treason. Conversely, 
to stiffen o. r backs against easy adjustment to such social pressure, 
and to impose the corrective of individualism upon its tendency to 
disintegrate the individual life and fuse it into the streamlined 
efficiency of the mass machine, would become our paramount edu- 
cational obligation. 

A cardinal doctrine of the humanistic tradition has been the need 
of a creative harmony between the collectivistic and the individual- 
istic responsibilities of life; and this tradition has sought to en- 
courage in those who have successfully experienced its discipline 
and inspiration a respect both for the individual and for the group 
life. There is an historic connection between this tradition and 
those American ideals which are set forth in the Bill of Rights. 
Unless we do have this twofold respect—that for the individual 
and that for the common life—how can the Bill of Rights and the 
specific freedoms which it enumerates have any serious cogency 
in a war-stricken world? The humanistic studies constitute one 
of the very effective agencies by means of which this twofold re- 
spect may be inculcated and made operative. 


I therefore believe that one of the major responsibilities of our 
colleges and universities in the postwar epoch should be that of 
devising ways and means of actively fostering the humanistic and 
other liberal disciplines of the curriculum. 

I should like to give an illustration of how the tradition and the 
discipline of humanistic studies is indeed closely connected with 
the services which our colleges and universities should offer to their 
students and to the communality in the postwar period. A great 
value which Western man has cherished has been that of freedom, 
liberty within the law—which must never be confused with license. 
Now, it is one thing to have this value asserted as a concept to be 
registered by the memory. It is another thing to have that con- 
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cept so vividly and eloquently brought home to our feelings and 
imagination, as well as to our intellect and understanding, that 
we are filled with love of it and with a determined enthusiasm to 
live according to its dictates. 

It is to achieve this last result that we may well resort to our 
humanistic tradition in literature; and that we may call to our aid 
the services of our great masters of the living word. For these mas- 
ters not only conceive their ideas; they also embody them, and 
they feel acutely about them. In addition they have the gift of ex- 
pressive magic, of the evocative and the stimulative phrase, by 
means of which they verbally project their strongly felt convictions 
so that, by way of imagination, the convictions come home to the 
heart of the reader. 

The great writers discuss principles—but not with the remote 
abstractions and the skeletal categories of the formal philosophers; 
nor with the detachment of the systematic authorities on ethics 
and social relations. They discuss principles, rather, through what 
DeQuincey has aptly described as the “‘iris-web” of the human 
emotions; and, as John Henry Newman has observed, through 
the imagination steeped in the rich tinctures of personality. 

Thus, several years ago, when J. Donald Adams, in the New 
York Times, wished to assert the idea of due freedom as applied 
to the press, he was not content to state the doctrine in his own 
words. He went back in the humanistic tradition to a seventeenth- 
century English writer, John Milton, and he quoted at length from 
his Areopagitica, that stirring plea for freedom of the press which, 
since it first appeared, has been evoked by virtually every impor- 
tant discussion of censorhip, and which, in part, reads as follows: 


I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment in the church 
and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves, as well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison 
and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to 
be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as vigor- 
ously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s teeth: and being 
sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And 
yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost 
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kill a man as kill a good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life. 


The values transmitted by the humanistic studies, then, are 
more than goods in themselves; they give to man some of his 
chief claims to dignity and respect. In so doing, they are closely 
connected with the services that our colleges and universities 
should render during the postwar period. In that period the ideal 
of freedom within law will be challenged by the idea of order re- 
gardless of law and the intrinsic worth of the individual. In that 
period, therefore, faith in the values which give to man his full 
human stature and dignity will be urgently needed. The human- 
istic studies, if they are encouraged to remain true to their high 
office, will do their share to provide the sanction for this faith and 
the compelling stimulus to it. 


IV 


I hope, then, that our colleges and universities will recognize 
the full worth of our humanistic studies. We ought to safeguard 
these channels by which the precious life-blood of inherited values 
is transmitted through the present into the future. Otherwise, cul- 
turally speaking, we should be penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

To neglect the humanistic studies in the interests, admittedly 
urgent, of the physical and socio-economic adjustments which 
will have to be made after the war, would be more than cultural 
waste—it would be a major catastrophe to culture. When most 
people talked of winning the war and losing the peace, they seemed 
to have in mind economic, political, and other social losses. But 
the misgivings apply, as well, to spiritual values. It would be a sad 
irony, indeed, if, in the process of maintaining our right to our 
cultural life, we neglected those agencies—particularly the human- 
istic studies—by means of which so much of that life is preserved 
and perpetuated. 

As President Dodds of Princeton University once prophesied, 
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teachers of humanistic studies during the war doubtless had “to 
add to their proficiencies in their chosen fields effective abilities 
in ordnance and gunnery.” But it would be a cultural misfortune 
if, to use President Dodds’ phrase, in thus “‘doubling in brass,” 
these teachers have been forced to slight their antecedent loyalty 
and obligation to the humanistic studies which they have pro- 
fessed and to which they have dedicated their lives. Rather they 
should have been given every encouragement, even during the 
worst emergency, to guarantee that life beyond life which Milton, 
himself a noble exemplar of the humanistic discipline, felt to be 
the perennial destiny of great books, the life-blood of master spirits. 

In a past crisis in England’s general life, Wordsworth cried out, 
“Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour!” Then he went on 
to explain why he ardently wished to have Milton return to the 
people for whom he had sacrificed so much: 


England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 


To the individual of rich humanistic discipline, this wish is daily 
granted. For Milton can always be with us in our crises of char- 
acter—individual and communal—so long as his works are in 
print. And so long as we have vital courses in the humanities. 
He will be with us, and his heartening moral energy will continue 
to be available to us, so long as the professors of humanistic studies 
are urged, in spite of the distractions of war and the turbulence 
following it, to be true to their great tradition, and to teach—not 
ordnance, or ballistics, or science, but, first and last, the humanities. 


= 


A LETTER A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
MIGHT WRITE’ 


December 1, 1945 
Dear Professor X: 


Before me is your recent letter in which you discuss the vacancy 
in your department and recommend in agreement with your col- 
leagues the appointment of Dr. Y as Assistant Professor. You 
have brought together an extensive list of candidates suitable for 
the position, and Dr. Y undoubtedly occupies a leading place 
among them. He is not the one, however, who would be selected 
as the best on a rigidly objective basis. Among the men and 
women nominated by your correspondents in other institutions is 
the name of a man, Dr. Z, who appears more desirable in several 
ways than anyone else of the group. He is said to be a very suc- 
cessful teacher, a pleasant and stimulating member of his present 
department, and his scholarly achievements are unusually dis- 
tinguished. There is nothing in his record which would not war- 
rant the statement that our college should profit greatly from an 
association with him. Neither you nor your colleagues deny 
this. 

You are good enough to state your reason for not proposing his 
appointment. ‘‘While I have never considered myself as a repre- 
sentative of a racial or religious minority,” you write, “but simply 
as a citizen who occupies his position in the college like everyone 
else, by virtue of measuring up to certain professional standards; 
yet, this is a world of prejudice. The outside world watches my 
actions not as those of a departmental chairman per se but as one 
whom it marks as a minority member. The man who under other 
circumstances would be the first choice for our vacancy cannot be 
proposed since he happens to carry the label of belonging to the 
same minority as I myself.” Your fear of the effect on public 
opinion if he were selected is not based purely on anticipation, 


1 Suggested by an American professor in an eastern university. 
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perhaps unfounded. You point out that rumor has it that al- 
ready another member of your ten-man staff may share your an- 
cestral background and that this is said to have caused some con- 
cern. How true this is, I do not know, though I feel satisfied that 
within your own department no such thoughts have existed. 

I appreciate the difficulty in which you have been placed, my 
dear Professor X. While you are reticent about your own senti- 
ments, I do not doubt that a serious conflict has taken hold of 
you, and I sympathize with your attempt at solving it. Permit 
me, however, to open up the question again. You recognize by 
your recommendation that the issue is one which transcends the 
filling of a departmental vacancy by the person best qualified. 
Let me acknowledge likewise the general significance of the ap- 
pointment but propose a different solution. 

I wish that you and your associates would reconsider your recom- 
mendation and if possible submit to me for appointment the name 
of the candidate who appeared disqualified to you. I would then 
not only initiate his appointment but would use the opportunity 
to discuss our reasons for it with the faculty and the student body 
in one of our assemblies. Such a discussion, I regret, would have 
an element of discomfort to you personally. That would be a 
sacrifice to be made for the larger issue involved. I should wish to 
state that an important task of every department chairman is the 
selection of new staff members. I would say that no one expects 
the private history of the parents or grandparents of a chairman 
to play a réle in his choice of professors, that we do not have a 
numerus clausus for people of any race, color, or creed in our faculty 
at large and that we should not have one in our individual depart- 
ments; that we selected the best instructors in music, even if 
some were German, and the best mathematicians, even if some were 
Jews; that, when we contributed our team of athletes to the 
Olympic Games, we included two Negroes, although the fraction 
of colored men among all our students would have “entitled” 
neither of them to participation had we assigned them a propor- 
tional quota. 

I would discuss publicly before our academic community the 
general mechanics of appointment of our faculty members and 
its relation to the gentlemen now on your staff who according to 
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rumors may “belong” to a minority. It would mean going into 
the efforts of a department in collecting extensive information 
from various sources on ability, achievements, and personality of 
a prospective candidate and submitting it to the administrative 
officers. I would explain that in many cases, including the man 
referred to, there is no reason for either the department or the 
administration to “suspect’”’ anything and that for all we know 
some other members of our faculty, past or present, may not al- 
ways have borne their present Anglo-Saxon names or their grand- 
parents may not have had them. I would ask my listeners 
whether we should stoop to requiring data on our appointees of 
country of birth of parents or maiden name of mother. Even if 
we did, and in consequence avoided being criticized by some, we 
would not escape censure by others, I would have to warn. Would 
we all not have a preference for the type of critic we have to face? 

No road we would take is free from danger. We still live in 
the age of barbarism, and cannot change too impetuously the slow 
motion of the history of ideas and ideals. A college, however, has 
no right to exist as an institution of higher learning, or better, of 
higher endeavor if it, in its small way, does not constitute a van- 
guard of the forces of light. While we cannot afford to treat reali- 
ties of public opinion as if they did not exist, we must help toward 
a balance between the lagging pace of society as a whole and the 
straining impatience of the reformer. There would be no ques- 
tion of our decision in regard to the present vacancy becoming a 
rigid precedent for filling other positions. Ours, of course, is an 
American college which has no desire to change into one repre- 
senting a limited section of our national manifoldness. All I 
shall plead for is that in basic issues of our times we should lean 
forward rather than backward since it is of the essence of our task 
to work continually for shifting human action toward the distant 
goals of decency incarnate. 

I would ask our instructors and students and, by having my re- 
marks printed in our Quarterly, appeal likewise to our alumni and 
regents, to take pride in their college’s moving ahead instead of 
remaining stationary, of its attempts to live by our insights in- 
stead of only pronouncing them. I would not be a teacher my- 
self if I lacked the optimism to believe in the power of decent ac- 
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tion, openly carried out, to win respect and support from hopeful 
people, young or old. 

I even wonder whether the doubts which some individuals may 
harbor as to the advisability of an appointment, such as the pro- 
posed one, are really their own or whether they are rather their 
fears of what others may think, while perhaps the others, them- 
selves, have no personal feelings regarding the matter but reflect 
only what they think the first group may dislike. A discussion 
may provide an opportunity for some to say what they regard to 
be right and may help to dispel the uncertainty of others. 

My convictions may seem to carry me farther than prudence 
might grant, though disagreement with the action as outlined 
would not come fully unexpected. I need your advice and that 
of your colleagues before a final decision. Please, let me have it. 


Sincerely yours, 


» President 


MUST LIFE END AT SIXTY-FIVE? 


By GEORGE W. MUHLEMAN 


University of Florida 


I find in the Cumulative Book Index the following titles of books 
listed under Life, Life Began Yesterday, Life Begins at Fifty, Life 
Begins at Forty, Life Begins at Sixteen, Life Begins After Marriage, 
and then an interminable number of subjects dealing with the multi- 
tudinous phases of life. It is interesting to note that little has been 
written on the significant subject of when life should end. In this 
paper I am concerned with a phase of this subject, namely, when 
life for a professor should end. My purpose is to present to think- 
ing men a protest as well as a denunciation of the poorly thought 
out plans of retiring college professors at a specific time in life no 
matter whether they are still in their prime or whether they are 
suffering from the infirmities of age. Not all men age according 
to a given formula. Not all men are equally intelligent about the 
care of physical, moral, and intellectual health. Not all men are 
constitutionally equal. To permit an individual to carry a full 
load with full responsibility up to a certain date and after that date 
to declare him incapacitated and no longer fit to have remunerative 
employment or adequate income is a situation that should be 
exposed. Dr. A. J. Carlson, Professor Emeritus of Physiology, 
University of Chicago, in an article in the Scientific Monthly for 
July, 1943, entitled “The Older Worker,” states: 


By keeping in idleness older workers who can perform useful 
labor we are not only wasting valuable human resources, but we 
are contributing to biologic parasitism in and degeneration of hu- 
man society. For man is no exception to the biologic law that 
existence without effort, without struggle, impairs the species. 
By forced idleness of the increasing army of older workers in our 
midst we are forging a dangerously weak link in that large fraction 
of society whose experience, wisdom, and relative unselfishness 
could guide those with less wisdom. For when a person is shunted 
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out of the dynamic current of life, courage and incentive are at low 


ebb. 


In the United States life expectancy is on the increase. There- 
fore, the number of people who have lived beyond the Biblical 
three score and ten years is growing. The welfare of this portion 
of our population is a matter of profound social significance. The 
popular reception of the Townsend plan and various other plans 
for old-age pensions indicates how large a proportion of our popu- 
jation is disturbed by the insecurity of old age and willing to be 
pauperized by receiving an income not earned and to which the 
recipients have only very indirectly contributed. Work, or em- 
ployment, is a part of life, including one’s religious life, and is es- 
sential to morale. When you deny to any living Soul his right to 
work, and more especially to work at a profession for which he has 
natural endowment and for which he is prepared by years of study 
and experience, you are in danger of finding yourself guilty of com- 
mitting an act which results in demoralization and early death, 
as I have observed in many cases. When you retire a college pro- 
fessor who is still mentally alert and physically fit, who still has 
a large place in the civic, religious, and business life of his com- 
munity, particularly if his retirement is without adequate income, 
you impose upon him a situation with which he may be unable to 
cope. At best, there is a certain stigma to the word “retirement” 
which surrounds the person retired, which makes him feel that he 
is out of everything, that he has had his day, that he may be an 
object of compassion, that he is a “has been,” and that if he con- 
tinues to live he is living on borrowed time. The retired professor 
is referred to as an “‘old man,” and if he is not careful he will begin 
to act like one. He is all dressed up with no place to go. He is 
likely to be dissatisfied with himself and make himself obnoxious 
to himself, his family, and his friends. He does not live long. If, 
in addition to retirement from useful service, there is the factor of 
poverty, which is present in a large percentage of academic retire- 
ments, the situation becomes tragic. 

I prepared a paper on the subject “Life Begins at Seventy”’ to be 
read before the Atlantic City meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in the fall of 1941, but was not able to attend because 
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I had been invited to become Visiting Professor of Chemistry at 
Alma College. I sent my paper to Atlantic City to be read by the 
Secretary of the Educational Section but as he failed to attend the 
paper was not read. However, I had sent a copy of the paper to 
the publicity division of the ACS where it was classed as “‘good 
publicity material’ and to my surprise gained front page places 
in two of the Minneapolis city papers and in addition was broad- 
cast over WCCO by Cedric Adams, news commentator. The fact 
of my retirement thus gave me unexpected publicity. It all adds 
up to the fact that there is public interest in Social Security for 
professors even for those who have reached the age of sixty-five. 
It was a live subject then; it is a live subject at the present hour. 
There is some consolation in the fact that thousands of individuals 
are aware of this problem and are interested in finding a solution. 
The medical profession gives us data pertinent to the considera- 
tion of this problem. The efforts of this profession have so im- 
proved sanitary conditions and so raised the standards of living 
that at this present time there are more than nine million persons 
in the United States whose ages are above the 65-year mark. It 
cannot be assumed that all of this vast number have been able to 
accumulate sufficient wealth so that they may spend the remainder 
of their life in leisure and idleness. Neither can it be assumed that 
all of this number are incapacitated by ill health or the infirmities 
of age. Here, then, is both a dilemma and a serious sociological 
problem. The Bible, in which we believe, has promised us long life 
if we live right. Science comes along and furnishes us with the 
technique of longevity. But the administrations of some colleges 
and universities apparently are unaware of this significant achieve- 
ment of science for they say to the professor, ‘“Thou art permitted 
to earn thy bread only until thou art sixty-five, when by decree 
thou art no longer fit to work and must retire.” Most pro- 
fessors are financially unprepared for retirement at the age of sixty- 
five. Their salaries as professors have been small, with the result 
that few of them are able to make adequate financial provision for 
retirement at so young an age. Most institutions have no plan 
to help professors make financial provisions for retirement and 
the plans that are in existence are wholly inadequate. No pro- 
fessor who is physically and mentally fit is psychologically pre- 
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pared for retirement at sixty-five. Only useful professional serv- 
ice can meet his psychological needs at that age. 

Dr. Edward Stieglitz in a paper presented before the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation of America, November 11, 1943 on the subject 
of Senescence and Industrial Efficiency lays the responsibility on in- 
dustry to solve the unemployment problem of men and women in 
their older years.!’ Work suitable for the gradually aging worker is 
less readily provided in industry than elsewhere but it can be done 
and is being done by the Dodge Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration in Detroit. This experiment is described in Forbes Maga- 
zine for November, 1942, by Don Wharton. Dr. Carlson com- 
menting on this experiment says, ““This experiment seems more 
significant as it was well under way (1934) before the present war, 
and hence not carried financially by the present billions of federal 
war appropriations.” The ninety-nine workers in the “Old Man’s 
Division” of the Dodge plant average sixty-six years in age and 
some of them are past eighty. In the far-flung Ford industries 
a more extensive and commendable employment of people handi- 
capped by age, and by the sequelae of disease and accidents, ap- 
pears to be established and a feasible practice. Said Edsel Ford, 
“No man is hopeless or helpless as long as he has the will to do and 
his fellow men will give him the helping hand. Courage is not a 
matter of age or physical conditions.” Albert J. McCrey, age 
seventy-one, now running a drill press at a Douglas Aircraft 
plant, said ‘“‘I’d rather have a job any time than a pension.” 

Last summer one of my former students, a major under me in 
chemistry, called on me at my St. Paul home. In the course of his 
visit he showed me a letter which he had received from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, offering him a position with an annual salary 
of $7500 to organize for the company a Department of Hygiene, 
created for the purpose of looking after the health of the company’s 
employees. This is a much more humane and farsighted attitude 
than the one that prevails in industry generally and in many of our 
colleges and universities. Too often, human beings are treated 
the way reckless drivers treat their motor cars, i. ¢., drive them 
until every bearing is burned out and all the parts are no longer 
able to withstand the strain, and then discard them. The dieti- 

1 Published in Scientific Monthly, June-July, 1944. 
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tians, under the direction of the medical profession, have rendered 
an outstanding service in working out a correct diet for the infant 
and the growing child. Thanks to the physiologist and physio- 
logical chemist the body metabolism of the infant and the growing 
child has been so well developed that a dietary may be planned on 
an experimental basis. No such study, however, has been made 
for the benefit of the older members of society and few in this 
group have sufficient information to enable them to live normal 
and temperate lives. Unfortunately, many in this group give no 
thought to physical, intellectual, and spiritual well being. This 
indifference is due in large part, I think, to the fact that they have 
been made to feel that the lives of older people are of little impor- 
tance. Many of the ills of older people, therefore, are psychological 
in origin and are in fact depressions. Many are deficiency dis- 
eases. The only way one may be informed of such an affliction 
is to have frequent medical examinations. How this service may 
become available to the poor and to the rich alike is a question 
that should have the thoughtful attention of all persons inter- 
ested in social welfare. The maintenance of the health and the 
utilization of the services of those in that large and growing group 
of older people present a problem that has in it profound social 
implications. In the consideration of this problem there must be 
brought to bear the cooperative efforts of education, of science, of 
industry, and of religion. This appeal is directed to those indi- 
viduals who have the vision and the altruism to seek the solution of 
a problem which concerns the lives and the happiness of millions 
of our citizens and their families and the welfare of education. 
The only fact that I can remember from the baccalaureate ad- 
dress delivered to my graduating class at Northwestern University 
was a quotation which read: “I will find a way or I will make one.” 
These are brave words, noble words, for any individual to utter. 
In contrast, they bring to mind other words selfish and ignoble, 
“Every fellow for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 
Each one of us may at some time find himself as the hindmost 
and may fall into the hands of some human who may be the 
proverbial wolf in sheep’s clothing. As regards older people, I 
believe that a way can be found to protect them against premature 
disemployment. If life is not to end at sixty-five, one must, of 
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course, plan his life so as to arrive at this chronological period in 
possession of reasonable health and all his faculties. Most pro- 
fessors do plan, or have the intelligence to plan, their lives that 
way, a fact well known to those organizations whose business it is 
to write annuity contracts for academic personnel. In a study 
which I carried out some time ago, under the heading “The 
Chemical Elements and Their Discoveries,”’ there was involved the 
labor of eighty-one workers, representing seventeen nationalities. 
The participants in this project were all in their late sixties. Of 
these eighty-one workers, twenty-nine lived to ages ranging from 
seventy to ninety-two years or 35.44 per cent of all con- 
cerned. The ratio may even be greater as we have no record of the 
ancients who discovered the nine elements so listed. Neither do 
we have the ages of thirteen of the workers who are still living. 
The achievements of this group of “‘older scientists’”’ are impressive 
and lend force to the argument against the practice of indiscrimi- 
nate retirement of “older workers no matter what the craft or pro- 
fession.” 

Personally, I am profoundly thankful to Alma College, to the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, and to the University of 
Florida for the opportunity given me by these institutions to find 
the more abundant life after “retirement.’’ Here at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, in the midst of a congenial and inspiring faculty, I 
am beginning the third year of one of the happiest periods of my 
life. Here I have found opportunity to continue those researches 
so brutually terminated on a two months’ notice. It is my wish 
that the good fortune I have had during the past five years 
might be the good fortune of all older professors who are physically 
and mentally competent. Life must not end at sixty-five. 

Let us create an academic atmosphere which reflects the spirit of 
the poem, “The Boys,” written by Oliver Wendell Holmes on the 
occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of the Harvard University 
Class of 1829, the first stanza of which reads: 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Catalogue’s spite! 
Old Time is a liar! We’re twenty tonight! 


ON GRADING WITHOUT JUDGMENT 


By JOEL H. HILDEBRAND 


University of California 


The excellent contribution by Professor Robert Withington, “‘On 
Judgment and Grades,” published in the Winter, 1944 number of 
this Bulletin, has served to revive my own strong conclusions, de- 
rived from years of experience with large freshman classes, as a col- 
lege dean, and as one of the victims of a crusader in our midst who 
urged the grading of professors as the cure for all defects in univer- 
sity teaching. A committee of professors, apparently suffering 
from an attack of inferiority complex, was on the verge of recom- 
mending the adoption of a formal scheme of grading professors by 
students under the authority of the administration of the Univer- 
sity. I had the privilege of appearing before this committee and 
discovered that the plan seemed to be favored only because no 
other methods for the improvement of teaching had been consid- 
ered. I claimed that a university would be in a sad state which 
could devise no better measures than student questionnaires for 
maintaining the quality of teaching, and I was invited to present a 
brief on the subject. This brief is as follows, altered only so as to 
omit references to local conditions. 


The University is often urged to adopt a system of rating 
teachers by means of questionnaires prepared by someone other 
than the instructor in charge of the class and answered anony- 
mously by students. The stated purposes are to assist teachers 
in self-appraisal and the president in recognizing and rewarding 
teaching ability. It is proper to ask, however, whether a system 
of student questionnaires offers the proper means for achieving 
these ends. 

How, we may ask, may it be expected to affect the teacher 
himself? We may expect that a capable, conscientious teacher, 
seeking to establish a cordial relation with his class, will resent 
the intrusion of an outsider who presumes to question his com- 
petence or fairness. But how about the dull, uninspiring teacher? 
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The proposal seems to assume that dullness is voluntary; that a 
teacher who, during the course of years, has been blind to the 
evidence of boredom in the faces before him will suddenly become 
brilliant upon learning his “teaching index.” Any such optimism 
is most naive. 

But, granting the existence of such teachers, what can we do 
about them? The questionnaire proposes to furnish “evidence” 
to the President on the basis of which they may be reprimanded 
or dismissed. But what is the nature of the evidence? It is 
anonymous and hence irresponsible, inadmissible in any just 
procedure; it is all immature, all incompetent regarding the 
subject; some of it is colored by desire to shift responsibility for 
the student’s own shortcomings; some of it confuses teaching with 
entertainment or kindness of heart; it is gathered in such a way 
as to foster discontent. 

We should anticipate, if the questionnaire scheme were adopted, 
first, a large clerical staff to administer it, making inroads upon 
the already pitifully inadequate funds devoted to teaching and 
research; second, a ‘“‘teaching index” for each member of the 
Faculty, which would soon be regarded as a “‘scientific’’ measure 
of his worth to the University. 

It is not necessary to attempt to draw fine distinctions between 
the large number of teachers of average ability in order to begin 
the task of improving teaching; the two ends of the scale are 
already clear enough te receive attention. There are distinguished 
teachers to be singled out for recognition and reward and in- 
competent teachers to be assisted to other positions more appro- 
priate to whatever talents they may possess. 


The following measures for the improvement of university 
teaching are suggested for the guidance of responsible administra- 
tive officers. 


1. Department Chairmen 


(a) Include in the annual budget letter to the President a de- 
tailed section on teaching within the Department. 

(b) Assign courses with reference to the type of teaching skill 
in which an instructor excels. Reject the plan whereby every 
professor is assigned one upper division and one graduate course 
as a sop for teaching freshmen. 

(c) Converse with students regarding their responses to teach- 
ing within the department. Take account—as an anonymous 
questionnaire does not—of the degree of discriminating judgment 
possessed by the student, as represented, for example, by maturity 
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and honors status. The major advisor may assist in this connec- 
tion. The reactions of successful alumni may be valuable. 

(d) Scrutinize final examination questions for evidence of the 
aims of the teachers. 

(e) Hold research conferences in which all staff members and 
graduate students participate. Criticize privately the presenta- 
tions made. 

(f) Assume responsibility for carrying out of the measures 
suggested in the following section, 2. 

(g) Assist poorly qualified persons to find other employment. 


2. Professors in Charge of Courses with Discussion Sections 


(a) Take personal charge of one section as a “‘post mortem” 
on the lectures. 

(b) Secure the cooperation of other permanent members of the 
staff for supervising sections and training teaching assistants. 
Afford each new teaching assistant the opportunity to sit in on 
the conduct of a section by a mature teacher. 

(c) Take great pains to achieve uniform grading. 

(d) Invite comments on the course in personal conferences 
with students. 


3. Deans 


(a) Utilize conferences with students to secure their reactions 
on the teaching to which they have been subjected. In doing this, 
take pains to appraise the testimony itself on the basis of its 
maturity, disinterestedness, and discrimination. 

(b) Ask advisors working under the college authority to do the 
same and report to the Dean. 

(c) Investigate the reasons for discrepancies in enrollment 
between sections of the same course taught by different instructors. 

(d) Recognize the extra obligation to provide good teaching in 
required courses. Is a college justified in rigid prescriptions unless 
it can guarantee much better than average teaching? 

(e) Report to the Department Chairman, to the instructor 
himself, or to the President, as may seem most appropriate, any 

eneral conclusions which seem to be valid. Be slow to draw un- 
avorable conclusions. 


4. President (with Cooperation of the Budget Committee) 


(a) Request the reports suggested above in 1 (a) and 3 (e). 

(b) Reconsider and strengthen the references to teaching in the 
“Instructions to Promotions Committees,” particularly as to 
evidence regarding the character of the teaching by the candidate. 

(c) The President or a dean deputized by him should have an 
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informal conference annually with each department chairman on 
the work of the department, its problems, teaching and plans for 
the future. 


(d) Accept evidences of scholarship in lieu of formal research 
in fields where valid research is hardly possible. 


(e) Reinstruct or replace a department chairman who fails to 
give adequate attention to the quality of the teaching done in his 
department. 

(f) Inaugurate a system whereby every instructor, before 
being promoted to the rank of assistant professor, or associate 
professor, shall be expected to deliver a lecture on a topic of his 
own choosing, to be open to the public but to be attended par- 
ticularly by all who are concerned with his advancement. 


5. All 


(a) Endeavor primarily to discover, utilize, and reward the few 
cases of distinguished teaching, and to take remedial action in 
cases of glaringly poor teaching, but do not undertake the futile 
task of formally rating all members of the faculty by the use of 
student questionnaires, at least until the former cases have been 
disposed of. 

(b) Give due regard to the possible varieties and evidences of 
good teaching in its relation to subjects and aims, to the nature 
of class, large or small, elementary or advanced, to balance be- 
tween entertainment, information and intellectual discipline, and 
to unusual merits that may outweigh mannerisms or other defects. 
We should never apply criteria that would operate to standardize 
teaching. 

(c) Do not admit the popular fallacy that there is an antithesis 
between teaching and research; research ability is net demon- 
strated by neglect of teaching nor is distinguished teaching at the 
university level to be expected from one who has too little intel- 
lectual curiosity and industry to explore the boundaries of his field. 


During the past two years this Bu//etin has published four ar- 
ticles on the general subject of the grading of professors by stu- 
dents: ‘‘Let’s Grade the Professors,” Edward C. McDonagh, Feb- 
ruary, 1944, pp. 83-86; “On Judgment and Grades,” Robert 
Withington, Winter, 1944, pp. 557-568; ‘Evaluation of Faculty 
Service,” Edwin R. Guthrie, Summer, 1945, pp. 255-262; and 
“More Thoughts on Grading the Professors,”’ Ellsworth Barnard, 
Summer, 1945, pp. 263-274. These articles have brought forth 
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many comments, most of them unsuitable for publication because 
of their lack of objectivity. Comments of the tone submitted by 
Professor Hildebrand, published above, are cordially invited and 
will be considered for publication in these pages. 


Tue Epiror 


SOME HINTS TO PROFESSORS 


By EDWARD C. McDONAGH 


Southern Illinois Normal University' 


These hints are sincere suggestions to some of the college teachers 
who will help teach the 600,000 veterans of this war in our Ameri- 
can universities. Perhaps some of these suggestions will enable 
college professors to adjust themselves to some of the attitudes of 
veterans. At any rate, the college teacher will be made conscious 
of the fact that veterans have in some measure been affected by 
this war. 

As an Army counselor interviewing soldiers about to be separated 
from the service, one cannot but pick up impressions and the at- 
titudes of the men entering civilian life. One gains the impression 
that for the most part these men are serious persons though they 
be in their early twenties. These separatees are not only veterans 
of war, but veterans of travel and life in foreign countries. The 
constant interplay of ideas from men of all walks of life cannot fail 
to affect the personality of the soldier. His travel and experiences 
may in some instances be broader than some of the well-traveled 
professors. In short, our G.I. students for the most part “have 
gone places and done things.” 

Veterans attending college are giving up much for the privilege 
of attending your classes. They are choosing your courses and 
the college over the lure of high wages in industries manufacturing 
civilian products. The college professor of such students has the 
obligation to be well prepared and up-to-date on the information 
imparted. It may mean for some preparing new lectures, re- 
vising those old prewar notes with the dog-eared edges, and modern- 
izing examinations and methods of testing. Some veterans have 
received instruction under Army auspices, which was, on the whole, 
exceptionally well planned and prepared. Modern methods of 


1On military leave and at present an occupational counselor in the Separation 
Center, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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testing have been used on a large scale in the Army. Certainly 
professors do not want to appear to be behind what the veteran 
saw inthe Army. In most cases professors have kept up and have 
no fear in this connection, but there may be a few instructors to 
whom the suggestion could apply. 

It will be to the advantage of the instructor to find out as much 
as possible about the military backgrounds, assignments, and ranks 
of his veteran students. However, woe be unto the professor who 
naively manifests a deference to a student because of past rank in 
the Army. Privates will not appreciate references to the suc- 
cesses and military status of high ranking non-coms and commis- 
sioned officers. A fair number of veterans may interpret success 
or failure in the Army almost in terms of historical accidents. 
Some success in the Army may have been largely due to being 
present at the right place at the right time. A conjunction of 
favorable factors may thus account for some military success. 
The fact that some of the outstanding college presidents of the 
present day were privates in the first World War may add some 
weight to the suggestion that the academic person may not always 
possess the type of personality demanded in a line outfit where a 
premium may be placed on physical endurance and a tough ex- 
terior. In short, the military réle is of necessity different from 
many of the réles civilian life commands. Hence, as a democratic 
scholar do not handicap the person who failed to succeed in the 
Army provided he has a good mentality and an eagerness to suc- 
ceed. 

One excellent example of a good portion of the college-minded 
crowd in the Army is found in the former students of the Army 
Specialized Training Program. These were on the whole bright 
young men, many of whom never held a conspicuous rank in the 
non-commissioned officer grades; yet, this is a reservoir of po- 
tential civilian leaders. The history and disposition of the ASTP 
units are well known by college educators. Most of them were 
transferred into the Army Ground Forces during the months of 
February, March, and April of 1944. The Infantry and Combat 
Engineers received many of these capable young men. This 
brings up another tactful suggestion. It is wise to be cautious in 
praising one branch of the Army to the exclusion of others. If 
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you become emotional about the successes of the Air Forces, one 
of the ASTP Infantry veterans is likely to remind you that once 
in a while the Air Forces dropped bombs on allied troops by mis- 
take and that the Air Forces received more pay, etc., than 
did the Infantry. Any reference to one branch as ¢he leader is al- 
most certain to initiate a controversy which will become so emo- 
tional and charged that the only outcome will be a vivid display 
of the over-functioning of the endocrine glands. Let the American 
Legion meetings of the future settle all such questions. 

Practical professors will be appreciated by students who have 
already been retarded a few years in their educational develop- 
ment. Try as much as possible to connect your course with the 
life of the veteran as a living person. If you are teaching ancient 
history, attempt to associate historical places with the towns 
veterans have seen. The more information you can gather about 
your veterans, the more practical and interesting a course pre- 
sented. Renaissance art has its contemporary American critics 
among the G.I.’s of your class. Do not miss opportunities to 
utilize their past experiences. 

Make your courses expressions of effective living. Remember 
that the instruction the veteran received in the Army was usually 
closely tied up with the task at hand. He could see the utiliza- 
tion of courses in arms, tactics, map reading, and chemical war- 
fare. This does not mean that your courses need become mun- 
dane statements of utilities, but it may mean something to the 
men out of uniform to know that there is a good reason for includ- 
ing your course in the curriculum. Veterans may enter college 
with a feeling that you have never experienced much, being an 
academician buried in books, and your theories may not seem to 
be grounded on the facts of a practical world. Show that your 
theoretical premises offer an explanation of why the practical world 
reacts as it does. Theory and practice are often twin brothers 
dressed differently. 

Young men who have been bored by the loneliness of isolated 
areas, been frightened by the danger and noise of combat, and who 
have lost much valuable time, deserve some good lecturing from 
you. They will appreciate the instructor who gives them some- 
thing to think about. You will not wish to appear as a dead 
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monotone, but a living person bringing to the ambitious youth of 
the land some of the really important thoughts and facts about 
man and his universe. Your courses deserve the embellishment 
of interest. 


Utilize humor. It will not be necessary to fall over the waste 
basket to create the humorous or ludicrous situation! Your good 
stories and examples will be appreciated. It may help in some 
cases to utilize some of the “slanguage” of the Army. As long as 
you pronounce these expressions correctly you may stimulate 
smiles on the faces of your veterans. Of course, much of this 
type of thing will depend on your personality and vitality. For 
some instructors such humor or mirth would be a failure and 
for others even the success of such devices would be frowned upon. 
But for the instructor who has a natural sense of humor and 
enjoys creating a pleasant atmosphere in the classroom, such types 
of humor may be occasionally used. 


Attempt to select assignments in reading and concentrated 
study that will be challenging. When you make your assign- 
ments it may be wise to offer them as “‘suggested”’ reading, or call 
them voluntary aids to the course. Refrain from the tone of 
voice of a top kick when asking the students to undertake a proj- 
ect. You and the average first sergeant may not always be a 
pleasant association for your veteran students. 


Give the veteran enough time during his first semester in college 
to regain his study methods. His first semester in college may 
be an experiment in attempting to determine what he should ma- 
jorin. Try to control the veteran’s natural tendency to make up 
for lost time. Perhaps he should not take more than 12 semester 
hours of work the first semesteroncampus. TheG.I. Bill of Rights 
will give him full subsistence for a light load of 12 hours and many 
a potential failure may be saved by starting out slowly. A full 
load of academic work for a veteran who has spent considerable 
time in the Army simply means that he cannot do justice to the 
work contemplated or to himself. He may need refresher courses, 
but in such courses it may be wise to have a few “civilian” students 
in the same course. Thus regular refresher courses rather than 
“refresher courses for veterans” would seem most desirable. Some 
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of the students who were physically disqualified from military serv- 
ice may need the same type of courses veterans seek. 

Finally, give the veteran a feeling of status and importance. 
In addressing a student the accepted practice of calling him Mister 
is sound. No title will seem as wonderful to the average soldier 
as ““Mister.’’ Such a title means that he is not a serial number, 
but a person with personal freedom and importance. Naturally, 
comments about the “‘soldier boys” will not be appreciated. Look 
upon your veterans as a group of young Americans who have 
sacrificed to sit in your classes and try in every way possible to be 
their outstanding professor. Veterans will appreciate what you 
have to offer and they deserve your best professional service more 
than any group of students you have ever taught. 


A PROPOSAL FOR FOREIGN-AREA 
COURSES 


By MAURICE T. PRICE 


University of Illinois 


The program recommended in this article is an intermediate one 
which should be clearly distinguished from the programs suitable 
for the colleges and universities least ambitious in foreign-area 
course developments. It should also be distinguished, on the 
other hand, from the programs suitable for institutions providing 
highly specialized courses on one or more foreign-areas. It pre- 
sents, in short, a minimum set-up of courses and personnel for mod- 
erate specialization upon any one of the world’s great socio-cul- 
tural regions or sets of peoples. For the sake of perspective, how- 
ever, a word should be said about each of these other types of offer- 
ings or institutions. 

But before even that word, possibly an apologia is in order for 
the sake of the more timid administrators. No such apologia will 
be necessary, of course, when the people of the United States come 
into fuller and more sophisticated relations with our fast-contract- 
ing world and its peoples. For the time being, however, at least 
three arguments carry cogency. Vocationally pragmatic is the 
argument that foreign-area courses should be provided for students 
who expect to enter foreign trade, missionary service, foreign con- 
sultant missions or occupations, and diplomatic service. Educa- 
tionally idealistic is the argument that any genuinely liberal edu- 
cation which rises above sheer provincial ethnocentrism should in- 
clude an intelligent view of the civilizations or cultures of the great 
socio-cultural regions of the world. Parenthetically, it would be 
wholesome to admit that we now incarnate that ethnocentrism 
by offering courses which by title presume to be comparative or 
universal—in the realm of literature, art, philosophy, government, 
economic institutions, or even world history—but which by con- 
tent are concerned almost entirely with the achievements of about 
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one-fourth or less of the world’s population. For the moment, how- 
ever, and while the undoing of these inconsistencies is left to Father 
Time, the most powerful argument for foreign-area courses, and the 
one which, I suppose, must be irresistible among intelligent educa- 
tors, is that of national and world security. In order to substitute 
peace for the possible prospect of the devastation of civilization, 
our students must know enough about the peoples and cultures of 
the world to acquire a tolerant and cooperative attitude toward 
them.! 

As these arguments are taking on greater and greater cogency, 
even our smaller colleges and universities insist that their gradu- 
ates must not again fail to understand the long-term trends in the 
culture and social behavior of foreign peoples or the implications 
of our revolutionary means of destruction. It has been suggested, 
accordingly, that they present just one curricular course on each of 
the world’s great socio-cultural regions or sets of peoples. When 
logically considered, these regions might include the Far East 
(China, Japan, Korea), India and southeast Asiatic peoples, Rus- 
sia and southwest Asia, Europe and the Near-Eastern peoples, 
Latin America, Africa and scattered preliterate groups, not to speak 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations as such. Surely if one 
appreciative, competent, and vivid curricular course can be given 
upon each of these areas, it should be done. But it should be 
borne in mind that unless each such course is appreciative, compe- 
tent, and vivid, it might be better to offer fewer regions and to 
spend more time on each—at least two terms, as will shortly be 
recommended in the minimum set-up for moderate specialization 
in any one area. Especially is this likely to be true if the 
instructor has not resided in the area for a prolonged period, 
or if he is expected to offer other curricular courses than for- 
eign-area ones and thus to cripple his efforts to present the cul- 
tures and peoples of one such region in an effective and scholarly 
manner—really a huge task. Whatever be the decision on this 
point, I venture to urge most strongly that none be given the re- 
sponsibility for a foreign-area course attempting to interpret the 


! The knowledge of foreign peoples is a part of more inclusive requirements 
for tolerant and cooperative attitudes. For the writer’s suggestions of such re- 
quirements, see articles in Social Studies, 1935, and in the Yournal of Higher 
Education, 1945, listed in the footnote on page 651. 
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culture of an alien people, unless he or she has a broad social sci- 
ence training, an alert historical sense, some understanding of the 
appreciational, evaluational, and speculative disciplines (philoso- 
phy in particular being imperative in the case of the person 
teaching the cultures of India), and especially some extended 
peacetime residence amongst the people themselves, coupled with 
a streak of practicality. That is a big order. But nothing less is 
adequate. And men can be given the experience and training for 
it. The provision for them, we owe to the destruction and death 
wrought by two world wars. We owe it to the need of preventing 
a future last world war. Patently, that which cosmopolitan educa- 
tional wisdom advised in vain, humanitarianism, security, and 
survival now demand. 

While alternative programs of foreign-area courses are being 
tested for relative effectiveness among the collegiate institutions 
unable to specialize on any area but trying to cover as many as 
possible on one theory or another, a few of the larger universities, 
at the opposite extreme, will doubtless continue to carry on or ex- 
pand their present maximum concentration of studies on one or 
more foreign areas. California, Columbia, and Harvard, for in- 
stance, will carry on their concentration of studies on the Far East; 
and at least one or two other institutions will continue to be “run- 
ners up.” This category of schools has already centered, to a very 
real degree, upon both encouragement of research and the training 
of specialists for research and teaching. In view of the world’s 
space-time shrinkage and recent awesome technological spurt, 
coupled with the exacting requirements of persistent cooperation 
between culture-groups with diverse “‘psychologies” and values, it 
would seem appropriate that this research and training be planned, 
for the next decade at least, with respect to the needs for personnel 
and curricular courses in both the average college discussed above 
and the college and university with which the remainder of this 
paper is concerned. 

Let us turn, then, to the institutions of higher learning which are 
able to provide a moderate concentration of curricular courses on 
one or more of the chief socio-cultural regions or sets of peoples of 
the modern world. Such concentrations of courses would aim, pre- 
sumably, not merely at conveying a tolerant and cooperative atti- 
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tude, but in addition at least some understanding of the contem- 


porary political, economic, and social behavior of the peoples stud- 
ied.! 


Minimum Personnel 


A primary problem for such institutions is obviously that of 
personnel. The essential provision to achieve the immediate pro 
tem aims already stated is for a sociologist, an economist, and a 
political scientist, each of whom should have had some prolonged 
peacetime residence in the area being presented. The only ex- 
ception would be the institution presenting a concentration on 
(Africa and wholly) preliterate peoples only; it should have an 
anthropologist instead of the above trio. 

The provision of importance next to that of the above trio is for 
at least one linguist-historian for each area upon which there is a 
very large maze of native historical documents. He should be 
able to work in those documents at first hand in the interests of 
his own and his colleagues’ area courses; he should be capable of 
distilling from the language what special interpretations of charac- 
teristic custom, attitude, and thought it provides; and, if desired, 
he should be ready to offer courses in the language(s) of the cul- 
ture(s) being studied in the special area curriculum. This would 
hold particularly for Asiatic cultural regions where language study 
and familiarity with historic and contemporary documents con- 
stitute a vocation all by themselves. 

This brings up one of the most troublesome problems of per- 
sonnel, a problem so complex that it must now be treated at dis- 


1 The following concrete suggestions in this paper are the result not only of 
some canvassing of foreign socio-cultural regions at first and/or second hand, but 
of teaching courses on the Far East and of prolonged consideration of the institu- 
tional curricular problems involved in their presentation. See, for instance, the 
writer’s articles “The Next Step in Oriental Studies in Our American Universities 
and Colleges,” Historical Outlook, March, 1932; “Cooperative Research between 
Sinologists and Other Academic Specialists,” Pacific Affairs, December, 1932; 
and “Our Amateurishness in Promoting International Goodwill—with supple- 
mentary suggestions for college and high school courses,” Social Studies, October 
and November, 1935. Also “Social Science Materials in Far Eastern Culture,” 
American Fournal of Sociology, March, 1932. More recently and popularly, ““Know 
our Allies!” in Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, October, 1944 
and, comprehensively, “A World Perspective for the Average Student,” Yourna/ 
of Higher Education, November and December, 1945. 
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proportionate length. I refer to the question whether the other 
foreign-area teachers beside the linguist-historian should have a 
knowledge or even mastery of the language(s) of the specific re- 
gion involved. For perspective, it must be remembered that in the 
case of certain regions a very considerable amount of able teaching 
has been done in the United States during the last generation and 
most of it by teachers who have not worked personally in the origi- 
nal languages and with textbooks based on materials in English 
and European languages. On the other hand, texts which have 
employed original language sources are beginning to be available 
and obviously, if feasible, it would seem desirable from several 
viewpoints that anyone who teaches courses on a region that is 
quite alien in its cultural heritage should have at least a little of 
the language of one of the main cultures of the region. For in- 
stance, some Chinese in the case of teachers on the Far Eastern 
region, and one of the languages of India in the case of an Indian 
and southeast Asiatic region. It might be either the oral or written 
language or both, depending upon what the individual teacher may 
have an opportunity actually to use at some time. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, until an initial network of foreign-area courses is 
spread across this country, until college administrators acquire an 
appreciation of the heavy demands those all-discipline courses 
make upon the instructor’s time and the instructor’s reach of inter- 
ests, and, let us add in sober consideration of potential perils to 
world order and civilization, until there is a secure foundation for 
world peace, it would seem wise to put first emphasis upon the in- 
structor’s understanding of the distinctive general features of the 
integrated ethno-cultural patterns of the civilizations he is to 
teach, rather than the languages of the cultures. 

Meanwhile, in making decisions as to precisely what language 
qualifications, if any, are to be expected of the foreign-area in- 
structors other than the linguist-historian, college and university 
administrators might well consider a number of such factors as the 
following: 


(1) Whether there is one important language in the region, - 
two, three, or more; and the relation of the languages to each 
other and to one’s own language. As to the number languages, 
note, for instance, that Chinese, Korean, and Japanese are all 
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mportant in the Far-Eastern area; or note the diverse languages 
of India and southeast Asia; or those of the European-Near- 
Eastern region! Is lop-sided concentration on one out of several 
a solution? As to some definite relation of the languages to each 
other, Latin America’s Portugese and Spanish may be cited, if we 
overlook the “native” languages of the Indian. Finally, as to the 
relation of the area languages to one’s own, those two, for example, 
are obviously closer to English than is Chinese or Russian. 

(2) What the difficulties of the written languages are, whose 
reading (and some writing?) may be mastered, and the number 
of written characters, words, idioms, etc., in the ancient, medieval, 
and/or modern versions. As to the number of characters in 
Chinese, for instance, it is indicative that, by the time it began 
its second volume, the Harvard Fournal of Asiatic Studies (Vol. I, 
p. 10b), which uses Chinese characters only for reference quota- 
tions, had “‘a variety of about ten thousand characters, yet prac- 
tically every issue,’’ asserted one of the editors, “forces us to 
enlarge the font.” 

(3) The number of documents in the language, with which one 
should become familiar in order to secure or check his knowledge 
out of native sources. Contrast the innumerable Chinese in- 
scriptions and documents, which range over four milleniums, 
with those of Latin America since the colonial period. 

(4) The quantity and quality of material which has been and 
is being translated into the teacher’s own language (or cognate 
ones), and the amount of time it takes to become initially ac- 
quainted with it and then to keep up with it, particularly if the 
new language is difficult, the documents profuse, etc. 

(5) The degree to which the teacher is supposed simultaneously 
to keep up with a social science such as political science, economics, 
or sociology, the complexity of which has already made it im- 
possible to keep in close touch with more than one part of it 
intensively and at the same time carry on any sort of ordinary 
teaching schedule. 

(6) The hour-teaching-load of the instructor, the degree to 
which he repeats the same course in his teaching, and the degree 
to which his courses require constant attention to (varying 
amounts of) new book and periodical publications. Each of these 
is important, if we are to be practical. 

(7) The improvement in methods of teaching each language 
skill needed—hearing (incidentally see “Taking Down the Tower 
of Babel” by John M. Brewer of Harvard University in Christian 
Science Monitor, July 15, 1944), speaking (emphasized in recent 
special war training), reading, writing—and the development of 
the new kind of language course suggested above, to distill from 
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language “what special interpretations of characteristic custom, 
attitude, and thought, it provides.” 

(8) The possibilities siiaiemie during which any given types 
of language skill may be used either in the area or here in the 
United States. 


In view of the widespread reading knowledge of French and 
German among American college teachers, not to speak of the 
reading knowledge of English among Germans, the question arises 
as to how far the knowledge of a foreign written language is quite 
such a panacea for remedying ignorance of a people’s “‘psychol- 
ogy,” values, and currently prospective behavior, and for develop- 
ing tolerance and sympathy as has been contended in some sagely 
academic quarters! Obviously, in conclusion, some realistic re- 
search is needed upon the factors producing understanding of and 
cooperation with foreign peoples. 

Regardless of whether any language requirement is made of the 
economist, political scientist, and sociologist, they and the linguist- 
historian should constitute the minimum personnel provided on 
each region on which a college or university offers a moderately 
specialized program of foreign-area courses—except for the insti- 
tution restricting its concentration to preliterate cultures. Any 
comprehensive courses on the religion and philosophy, the “arts,” 
the literature, the science of the area, however, which might be 
available in the respective divisions of the university or college 
might be tried out in this curriculum and might thus draw into its 
program the instructors presenting them. For some years, on the 
other hand, in a strictly minimum program of studies, these topics 
may have to be offered in outline by the specialists in the first and 
second categories, namely, by the sociologist, the economist, the 
political scientist, and the linguist-historian. Under that presently 
anticipated contingency, the precaution should be taken that the 
individual weaving the “‘humanities” and the “arts” and litera- 
ture into his subject matter should have had some previous train- 
ing, reading, and predilection for working in those fields. In the 
case of concentrations on European-and-Near-Eastern and espe- 
cially Indian-and-southeast-Asiatic culture patterns, however, a 
separate course on the religion and philosophy of the region is al- 
most imperative. 
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Finally, if a trained and prepared geographer is already avail- 
able, as is likely to be the case in many institutions, a separate 
course on the geography of the larger regional area, within which 
the given culture or people is included, might well be offered by him. 


Minimum Subject Matter 


So much for minimum personnel, with some attention to sub- 
ject matter; now a word as to minimum subject matter per se. 

First of all, each of the social sciences and history recognize the 
conditioning influence of geographic factors inclusive of natural re- 
sources, and that furnishes a good place to begin considering sub- 
ject matter. It is highly desirable that those geographic factors be 
taught in relation (a) to the particular events, conditions and/or 
products which will be treated by the economist, sociologist, and 
political scientist, not to speak of the specialists in religion, science, 
the arts, literature, and philosophy; and (b) to historical change 
and development in these. Even if the comprehensive geography 
course mentioned above is available, therefore, some of its sub- 
ject matter must or may be drawn into the work of these other 
men; but if such a comprehensive course is not available, it will be 
all the more necessary for these other men to be familiar with it and 
to use it. 

Second, frequently contrasted with geographic factors are those 
of biological racial type, racial tradition and ideology, social and 
both socio-economic and socio-political race relations; also the 
factors of migration, of population pressure on socio-economic and 
political developments, and hence of the dynamics of popula- 
tion increase and decrease; and, finally, cultural factors influencing 
particular population mores. While the anthropologist ordinarily 
treats biological racial types, and the economist sometimes treats 
population in relation to resources and economy, the sociologist 
sometimes discusses these and usually treats at least the other 
topics and, where there is no anthropologist, is apt to treat biologi- 
cal racial types in connection with the results of psychological or 
educational tests of intelligence and achievement among different 
groupings of populations. 

Taking a broadly practical and human viewpoint, the first and 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


of 3 or 4 specialists and 5 terms’ courses for a 
Moderately Specialized Curriculum of ‘‘Foreign-Area” Courses upon 
Any One of the World’s Great Socio-cultural Regions 
Such as the Far East or Russia‘ 


I. Minimum | 
Personnel 


Ill. Minimum 


II. Minimum 
| Curricular Courses 


Subject Matter 
A. The Basic Culture, People, and Conditioning Factors, up to the Modern Period 


1. (No specialist) I. 
2. (No specialist) 2. 
3. & 4. Cultural Sociolo-| 3. 


1. (No separate course) 
2. (No separate course) 
3. & 4. (One comprehen- 


“Geography” 
“Population & Race” 
The early historical 


B. 


gist (or other social 
scientist or historian 
with equivalent train- 
ing) 


Cultural Sociologist 


4. 


5. 


“Culture Pattern’ 
(plus 1 & 2 above; 
lus_ religion, art, 
iterature, science, 
philosophy, etc.) 

Change in the Cul- 
ture Pattern, up to 
¢c. 16th century 


sive 2-term course on 
the “Culture Pattern 
and Its Development” 
(including condition- 
ing factors, contacts, 
etc.) up to ¢. 16th 
century 


16th to 20th century: Significant Events and Changes, and International 
Relations, with conditioning factors 


“Modern Culture Con-| 5. Same as under column 


tact, Conflict, and 
Change” (considered 
inclusively as 3) 


6 & 7. With special emphasis on the international setting and the conditioning 
influences in the world’s economic and political situation 


6. 


7. 


(8. 


Economist 


Political Scientist 


Linguist-historian) 


6. 


(8. 


“International 
nomic Relations” with 
minimum necessary 
on economic condi- 
tions in the region) 
“International Politi- 
cal Relations” (with 
minimum necessar 
on political condi- 
tions in the region) 


C. Language 
a. Listening and 
speaking minimum; 
&/or 4. Reading mini- 
mum) 


Eco-| 6. = as under column 


Jo _ as under column 


(8. Set of courses giving 


a & b under col. I; 
or one set of a & an- 
other set of 4) 


1 With such exceptions as these, discussed in the text: (1) on the preliterate- 


culture curriculum, an anthropol 


2-term course, the latter 


ist is preferred for the one comprehensive 
art of which would stress matter bearing on 5, 6, 7; 


(2) for areas where colonial populations have come to dominate large native popu- 
lations since 1500, as Africa and Latin America, a general alteration is required; 
(3) on the India . . . curriculum, a philosopher Jacquainted at first hand with 
India, should give a course on its religion and philosophy; (4) a linguist-historian 
might give one or more sets of courses on the language, to meet any of various 
kinds of demands; etc. 
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second sets of subject matter just discussed, the geographic and 
populational, should be treated fundamentally as contributory to 
the study of the composite and considerably integrated culture 
pattern of a socio-cultural region proposed for the third set of sub- 
ject matter and to the study of change in that pattern as proposed 
for the fourth set. Third, then, and of central and essential im- 
portance, is the so-called general culture and/or cultural pattern. 
The social-structural part of the pattern is notably one of institu- 
tionalized behavior characterizing family, community, economic 
system, political organization, etc. It includes both clustered and 
nonclustered behavior considered under such overlapping heads as 
customs, groupings and collective action, and related ideas and 
ideology, attitudes, etc. Practical techniques, folk arts and lore, 
and religion, of course, constitute important parts of all known 
cultures; and at least the more developed literate cultures may 
contain unique achievements in religion, art, literature, science, 
logic, history, and philosophy. Cognizance must be taken of 
these, obviously, if the people expressing themselves in them are to 
be understood and appreciated. 

Ordinarily, for the time being, the presentation of the total cul- 
ture as just outlined should be undertaken, probably by the cultural 
sociologist, or by an anthropologist with a sociologist’s training who 
at the same time has had some substantial acquaintance at first 
hand with (comparative) culture on a level more complex than 
that of the so-called simpler preliterate peoples. The qualifica- 
tions of any such single instructor, however, should be the same as 
those stipulated earlier for the individual teaching the single com- 
posite course for any one of the world’s great socio-cultural regions. 
In case qualified specialists on various sub-topics are available 
to assist, the course should doubtless be under the supervision and 
control of such a cultural sociologist or anthropologist. 

Fourth, in relation to utilizable geographic conditions and ma- 
terials, to population increase, to contacts with other peoples, to 
developments in technology, science, and ideology, etc., there ought 
to be a brief historical sketch of the geographic expansion and 
contraction of the people’s territory during ascertainable time, 
accompanied by a much fuller treatment of the historical develop- 
ment and change in their basic culture. Ordinarily this double or 
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combined sketch should probably also be given by the cultural 
sociologist. Ifa historian is available and equipped to handle this 
subject, his traditionally weighted political and military history 
should be curtailed in favor of the above sorts of material; he 
should himself have a background which includes the elements re- 
quired in the person teaching the preceding subject matter (the 
third in the table). Of course any social scientist with that same 
background and a historical sense and viewpoint could give it. 
In that background, it should be reiterated again and again, it is 
essential to have some prolonged first-hand residence abroad. 

With regard to each of the four preceding sets of subject matter, 
it will be obvious that their treatment, while calling for a varied 
training and unusual experience, may be less complicated in some 
ways in the case of cultures which have a relatively simple social 
and political organization and an unindustrialized economy. Toa 
distinct degree also, facility in the studying and teaching of a cul- 
ture may be aided by the existence of relatively simple relations 
with outside peoples. Even in the case of relatively static or 
slowly developing cultures, however, it must be warned, contacts 
with modern occidental countries (and Japan?) with their ex- 
panded industrialized economies, their mobility, their rapidly de- 
veloping social differentiation, their kaleidoscopic changes of all 
sorts—such contacts have altered the complexity and tempo of these 
cultures and hence the nature of the more recent data to be ex- 
amined and presented on them. And this change in conditions and 
data, in turn, makes necessary a different kind of training in the 
analysts and interpreters who are competent to teach the modern 
and contemporary subject matter on these peoples and cultures. 
To wit: Whereas simpler forms of economic, political, and broadly 
social life may be treated by the anthropologist with “extensive” 
training in the products of civilization, or the cultural sociologist, 
or indeed the historian or social scientist of other sorts trained in 
anthropology and/or cultural sociology, the more complex phenom- 
ena of the contemporary scene frequently call for the “‘in- 
tensively” trained economist, political scientist, or sociologist, re- 
spectively, who is accustomed to working in the data of industrial- 
ized civilizations. 

What this means is that the fifth, sixth, and seventh types of 
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subject matter emerge—even in the treatment of China and Korea, 
India and Russia, Latin America and Africa, as well as in the 
treatment of still earlier historical changes at least in European 
and Near-Eastern cultures. These new types of subject matter 
pertain to (fifth) the complexities of culture contact, conflict, and 
accommodation or assimilation, (sixth) the international economic 
relations of the area, and (seventh) the international political re- 
lations. And as those relations become more and more intricate, 
each sphere of them calls for a specialist. In the case of the Euro- 
pean and Near-Eastern peoples at least, this intricacy may be re- 
garded as reaching back into the history of the internal develop- 
ment of the cultures and peoples. On the other hand, in the case 
of Latin America and Africa, where the native cultures have so 
little known history as to obviate the necessity of dwelling long 
on the fourth type of subject matter, the modernly impinging 
European culture must be analyzed along with the native, and 
the fifth type of subject matter is exceedingly complicated by itself 
as well as when intermingled with the sixth and seventh. 

Thus, to summarize, we find that, for any culture above the 
preliterate level, a moderate concentration of courses upon a ma- 
jor socio-cultural region or set of peoples would generally require 
as a minimum the services of three or four persons and the subject 
matter of the seven types discussed, aside from language, backed 
up, of course, by adequate library facilities. The proposal is that 
institutions of higher learning with such equipment, personnel, and 
curricular subject matter should be available in each of the chief 
areas of the United States, for each of the great socio-cultural re- 
gions or sets of people in the modern world. 


Curricular Courses Through Which Subject Matter 
Should Be Presented 


I have spoken thus far more about types of subject matter than 
about titles and contents of individual curricular courses, for very 
explicit reasons. The types of subject matter do conform more 
or less to the present departmentalization and curricular specializa- 
tion in our colleges and universities. For instance, we do have 
geography departments. We do have courses on population, in 
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some of which the problem of race is considered. The suggestion 
for a body of materials on the general culture pattern(s) of an en- 
tire socio-cultural region or set of peoples is in line with courses 
which have been offered in anthropology departments on the 
ethnology of a culture area or larger region and, more recently, in 
line with courses of an ethno-sociological nature which some of us 
- have been offering under a sociology department on the culture or 
civilization of one of the great Asiatic peoples. 

To some readers it may seem a little trivial to emphasize this 
departmental and curricular specialization when we are discussing 
a set-up which would seem to require substantial trespassing across 
departmental and traditional course boundaries. In the practical 
politics of academic administration, however, unless “‘due”’ recog- 
nition is given to the “original rights” of certain departments tra- 
ditionally considering themselves as the primary repositories of 
particular kinds of subject matter, there may be unvocalized re- 
sentment which will nettle and fester, and gradually crop out in 
opposition to a fundamental program which otherwise might not 
be objectionable. I am speaking from my own and others’ experi- 
ence. Precisely what departments, from this viewpoint, should be 
called in to advise or consult on a set-up of areal courses in any one 
college or university would probably be a matter, in other words, 
of sheer local administrative politics if we are to be realistic. It is 
possible, for instance, that the psychology and even the biology 
department might have to be called in to take part in any discus- 
sion of race; the economics department, on population; and even 
the history department on the history of developments conceived 
as social-cultural change. 

Once this bow and recognition have been given to the high priests 
and gods of local institutional custom and habit and vested inter- 
ests, however, it must be firmly settled as to whether or not the 
entire undertaking is to be focused on such aims as this paper im- 
plies. These are (1) an understanding of a people and its culture, 
(2) a tolerant and appreciative attitude toward them, (3) a readi- 
ness to cooperate with them on political, economic, and social 
levels. If the writer’s aims, if his diagnosis of the requirements 
for producing that understanding, attitude, and cooperation, are 
justified, then some special emphasis must be put on the so-called 
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psychology (political, economic, and social) and values of any 
given people, on the social, technical, and other processes out of 
which that psychology and those values grow, and therefore on the 
institutionalized behavior which provides the clustering of per- 
sons and activities upon those processes. This would seem to re- 
quire giving major attention to what is generally classified as the 
over-all socio-economic-political organization and living of the 
people, as is done in what we may call an ethno-sociological treat- 
ment of the gross culture pattern. It is assumed, however, that 
to the degree that religion, science, and a philosophy of life lie at the 
center of that pattern or strongly influence it they must come in 
for proportionate emphasis. And of course this is a realm where 
dogmatism is premature. In conclusion then, it is nothing less than 
that over-all ethno-sociological pattern with whatever vital cul- 
tural features (such as religion, etc.) operate with it, which is here 
proposed as the foundation of the entire foreign-areaw curriculum. 
It constitutes the third set of subject matter presented above. 
Changes in it constitute the fourth set. 

When conceived in terms of curricular courses, this would mean, 
in the case of the Far East for instance, that while! (1) there might 
not be a separate course on geography of China, Korea, and Japan, 
and (2) there might not be one on population and race in that 
region, (3 and 4) it is imperative that there be a double or two-term 
course on the cultures and cultural change in that region during 
pre-modern times. (5) There should follow these, at least a one- 
term course on further changes during modern times with the proc- 
esses of contact, conflict, and accommodation accompanying such 
changes; and finally, both (6) a one-term course on modern in- 
ternational economic relations, and (7) a one-term course on mod- 
ern international political relations—each in the setting of the rele- 
vant world situation. 

A keen and experienced director of a postgraduate academic or- 
ganization specializing on certain Oriental cultures, when he read 
an earlier edition of this paper, expressed concern “that a person- 
nel purely from the social sciences should not neglect the intellec- 
tual and spiritual aspects of the cultures,” mentioning in particular 


*The numbers following correspond to those on the accompanying table of 
“Minimum Requirements,” particularly under Minimum Curricular Courses. 
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“psychology, philosophy, religion, and literature.” I agreed with 
his concern. While a short article proposing a curriculum of stud- 
ies, as does this one, is necessarily somewhat dogmatic, I wish to re- 
iterate the pro tem and tentative nature of this proposal. If space 
permitted, I should argue for the creation of three new types of 
courses on these foreign-areas, to be developed in the institutions 
of maximum concentration and then to be used at least to contrib- 
ute partial and condensed components to the culture-pattern 
courses in the institutions of moderate concentration on the same 
areas. They would deal with what I have called earlier in the text 
appreciational, evaluational, and speculative disciplines as well 
as social-psychological and attitudinal analyses. 

The first of the three new courses would be one on the chief 
“‘values” in the culture, non-verbalized as well as verbalized, and 
therefore developed by the use of both social-scientific and logico- 
philosophical modes of approach. A second would analyze the at- 
titudes, social psychology, and related descriptive or operative 
symbolizations, in connection with concrete behavior and situa- 
tions, and would be developed by sociologist and linguist together. 
A third, in the general sphere of literature and the arts, would take 
up diverse folk elements in the art aspect of handicrafts, of leisure- 
time recreational activities and festivals, and of music, and in the 
common lore of the culture, as well as the more highly developed, 
individualistic, “creative” elements of art and literature. 

Until such a cross-departmental and cross-divisional battery of 
courses is evolved, any one or two of the numerous, separate, tra- 
ditional courses on the religion, the philosophy, the arts, the music, 
the literature, of a people should be regarded, from the point of 
view and for the purposes here proposed, as mere stop-gaps inade- 
quately, distortedly, and patchily supplementing the two-term 
course on the general cultural pattern and its development—re- 
gardless of their patently acknowledged value from other points of 
view. 

In connection with the stress on social scientists and the social 
sciences in this article “to a disadvantage of the humanities,” it 
should be emphasized that (1) it is necessary to hold down the 
total subject matter of a moderate-concentration curriculum to a 
less ambitious goal than may be feasible twenty-five years hence 
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when our provincialism is perhaps less arid; (2) there has been a 
greater development of social science courses in comparison with 
significant comprehensive courses of the sort just mentioned, cal- 
culated to illuminate the life and living of a people; (3) religion, 
art, lore and literature, science and philosophy are given a place 
in any genuinely comprehensive socio-cultural approach to a cul- 
ture pattern as a whole, as indicated in the scope of the courses we 
have numbered.three and four; and (4) there is an immediate 
and crucial urgency for an understanding of the differing social, 
economic, and political structures, procedures, ‘‘psychology,” and 
values of these peoples in the interests of practical peaceful cooper- 
ation with them in the present and immediately future generation. 


In Recognition of Differences of Opinion on Such 
a Program 


For the details of the above proposals, I hold no elaborate brief. 
I do believe, however, that the three types of institutional set-ups— 
universal, moderate concentration, maximum concentration— 
are roughly valid. 

And I believe it is of primary importance to try to understand 
the mode of life and values of the world’s great socio-cultural re- 
gions or sets of peoples and the changes through which they have 
gone, all in the setting of their special geographic habitats and un- 
der the special conditions of their contacts with other peoples. 
And that in turn assumes the importance of correcting signal popu- 
lar errors on the supposed de-humanizing or super-humanizing in- 
fluence of biological “racial” inheritance. 

If these are fair assumptions, then our residual argument may be 
reduced to these simple terms: The last three sets of proposed sub- 
ject matter and the languages of the great historic peoples would 
seem unequivocally to call for some acquaintance in the interests 
of actual anticipated cooperation in the modern world. That 
means a teaching staff whose members respectively have the pro- 
fessional equipment of sociologist, economist, political scientist, and 
linguist-historian. In other words, it means a minimum personnel 
of four. In view, however, of the broad training of many men in 
these four particular categories, it is most likely that a number of 
men or women in these categories, particularly perhaps the (cul- 
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tural) sociologists, would be prepared to handle not only their own 
specialty but the first four types of subject matter discussed, con- 
densable into courses numbered three and four. Thus we arrive at 
a minimum personnel of four persons and a somewhat flexible min- 
imum of seven (or eight) types of subject matter, presented in five 
or more actual curricular courses. 

Any realistic acquaintance with our institutions of higher 
learning would lead to no expectation that the outlay of courses 
offered by any one instructor in any one institution, under such a 
scheme, would necessarily be identical with the outlay offered by 
a corresponding instructor in another institution. Some instructors 
may have one foot in “‘the general courses” of their departments; 
and some might devote themselves entirely to the foreign-area 
studies, even offering seminars on special topics of a timely nature; 
and so on. 


Cooperation for Availability of Courses Throughout 
the United States 


All in all the essential requirement is for a nucleus of minimal 
courses by a minimal staff, about which nucleus there may de- 
velop all sorts of accretions in personnel and curricular offering. 
The urgent need is for a set-up of this nature with regard to each of 
the world’s great socio-cultural regions, offered in some institution 
of higher learning in each of the major areas of the United States. 
In a given area of the United States, for instance, one institution 
might offer a moderate concentration of courses on Latin America; 
another, one on the Far East and one on Russia and southwestern 
Asia; and still a third, on the remainder of the regions—two or 
three of the institutions in the area possibly duplicating the curric- 
ulum on the European-Near-Eastern region. Surely, unti/ each 
major area in the United States has at least one moderate concen- 
tration on each of the world’s great regions or sets of people, there 
should be sufficient cooperation among the institutions of higher 
learning to reach that initial goal without duplicating much more 
than the curriculum on our own European-Near-Eastern back- 
ground. The defining of the area boundaries in the United 
States should also be attained through cooperative agreement, 
possibly through the aid of the Office of Education, the American 
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Council on Education, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the Social Science Research Council. 

Let there be no nonchalance about the need for a balanced dis- 
tribution. The task to be accomplished before the present geo- 
graphic distribution of areal courses is brought into line with popu- 
lation density and the frequency of elementary schools, high 
schools, and institutions of higher learning, should not be under- 
rated. The size and difficulty of the task is suggested by the fol- 
lowing examination of the position of one university, the University 
of Illinois, the third largest in the United States, in courses on the 
Far East and in significant library publications on China. 

The data, because not as recent or inclusive as may be desired, 
bespeak by that very fact the need for more thoroughgoing and 
continuing investigation, analysis, and, may we add, appeal to the 
public. The sources are Charles S. Gardner’s Union List of Se- 
lected Western Books on China in American Libraries, 2nd edition, 
revised and enlarged, 1938 (American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties) and Studies on the Far East at Universities and Colleges in the 
United States, 1942 (U.S. Office of Education). 

The latter study lists 48 institutions which give at least 12 se- 
mester hours of study on the Far East as a whole including India 
and the East Indies. The University of Illinois is not among 
them. Neither is any institution of higher learning in Illinois south 
of Chicago; nor any institution in any state in the semicircle 
stretching east, south, and west of Illinois (Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Iowa); nor, aside from Ohio, any institution in any 
state comprising the next wider east-south-west semicircle about 
Illinois (West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska); nor, in fact, in the still wider semicircle to the 
southeast, south, southwest, and west of these states, except for 
Florida, Colorado, and Texas. Only when the circle reaches a solid 
block of states on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts do we find institu- 
tions again with the stipulated 12 hours of courses on the Far East 
inclusive of India and the East Indies. 

But that distribution of intellectual aridity and academic indif- 
ference to the Far East is only half the story. The revised edition 
of Gardner’s Union List, mentioned above, selected 350 books and 
1§ periodicals which its editors regarded as of “‘compelling present 
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importance for serious students of China and things Chinese,” and 
tabulated the libraries in the United States which (in 1937 pre- 
sumably) contained any of them. This should give us some idea of 
the institutions which had the library facilities to give courses on 
the largest and most populous country in the Far East, with what- 
ever bearing that might have on the institutions which might be 
expected to appear in the Office of Education list just considered. 
What then is the record? The University of Illinois, which did not 
appear at all among the 48 institutions later offering at least 12 
semester hours of study on the entire Far East including even India 
and the East Indies, stood 16th among the colleges and universities 
of the country in the extent to which it had fundamental books and 
periodicals on China! 

If that fact alone would seem to suggest unmet responsibility of 
the University of Illinois for its immediate state constituency which 
had provided it with these publications, then a comparison of its 
library facilities with the lack of facilities among the neighboring 
states to the east, south, and west would seem to suggest still 
greater responsibility from a regional or areal viewpoint. For, 
while the University of Illinois library had 135 of the publications 
in the Union List, no other library in Illinois south of Chicago was 
given as having any of them; in the first semicircle east, south, and 
west of Illinois, neither Indiana nor Kentucky had any, Missouri 
reported 38 in the Washington University Library, and Iowa had 
none; in the next semicircle, aside from Ohio (where, however, no 
institution had as many volumes as the University of Illinois), 
none were reported by West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska (though the public 
libraries of St. Louis and Kansas City reported 129 and 37 re- 
spectively). 

Those are the facts. What significance have they for private 
program and public policy? 

If understanding, appreciating, and cooperating with foreign 
peoples is a matter of vital national concern, if the relentless pres- 
sures towards international conflict can be strangled by such under- 
standing and cooperation, and if such educational programsactually 
make for that understanding and cooperation, then we are here 
dealing with some of the most momentous and yet most precarious 
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aspects of the strategy of security and humanitarianism the world 
has thus far envisaged. From that point of view, is not a vast area 
of intellectual aridity on foreign peoples and cultures, stretching 
across the “‘isolationist” heartland of the United States, a matter of 
profound national concern? From that point of view, do not pockets 
of equipment and material on those peoples and cultures, paid for 
by a state’s funds but lying idle in tax-supported libraries, seem 
little short of betrayal of that high trust which institutions of higher 
learning have assumed by their very nature? From that point of 
view, in short, immediate concrete steps should be taken through 
private joint action, and through national and state action, to rec- 
tify the grotesquely uneven distribution of education on foreign 
peoples and cultures in this country. 


; 

i 

) 
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HOW TO BECOME AN “EMINENT” SCHOLAR- 
PROFESSOR 


ANONYMOUS! 


During my pedagogical career I have often heard from students 
this question: “How has Professor X succeeded in becoming so 
prominent a scholar?” or “Tell me, please, what is there in Doctor 
Y that makes him so eminent in his field?” or ‘Why is Professor 
Z considered such a distinguished authority?” A busy life has 
hitherto not made it feasible to sit down and expound the methods 
by which scholarly eminence is acquired, but an unexpected free 
weekend led me to discuss the subject in black on white. Here is 
an answer to the ever-repeated question of how prominence in the 
academic profession can be achieved. 

If you would gain scholastic eminence, the first step on the long 
road toward glory is to acquire a degree. This piece of parchment 
which grants you the right to add a string of letters after your 
name is an important factor. Thus, John Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., J.D., L.H.D., etc., has to this day a certain magic spell. 
There are two ways to wrest from society such insignia. One is 
by sitting out your trousers doing research for a thesis, including 
what is commonly known as graduate work. This is an arduous 
process, involving financial outlay, painful endurance, writing 
something which scholars characterize “creative” and you know 
is futile in most cases, paraphrasing something that has never been 
read into something that never will be read. The second method 
is easier, namely, persuading some influential citizen that you 
should be granted an honorary degree. If you happen to know a 
President of a College, or a University, or a member of a Board of 
Regents, or a Chairman of a Board of Higher Education, bear in 
mind the potential power that can be exploited in this respect. 
In this connection a bit of practical advice may prove helpful. 


1 By an American professor in a western university. 
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A wise marriage can be of tremendous assistance. An influential 
father-in-law, an ambitious mother-in-law, a wife who is a con- 
summate social engineer can accomplish marvels. You may be 
introduced to men you ought to know, play bridge with people you 
ought to meet, or be invited to a cocktail party where you will 
shake hands with persons who carry in their pockets a future posi- 
tion, promotion, honorary degrees, academic power! 

Once the degree is part of your wall decorations and a position is 
provided, the task really begins. Here you must tread softly, 
for the entire structure built with such pain may be toppled over 
by a single awkward move. To preserve all potential force to 
facilitate your upward climb you must become a member of some 
club of a kind sponsored by the right people. The club may be 
called ““The Mohawks,” “Pins and Feathers,” or ‘“‘Society for the 
Protection of Bird Nests”—its name must not discourage you. 
Join the brotherhood and bear the cross stoically, keeping in mind 
that its seeming hollowness will eventually contribute toward the 
prominence you so earnestly seek. 


Il 


As a faculty member you are, quite naturally, entitled to an 
office. Every one perhaps knows this, yet very few realize what 
a difference there can be among offices. In settling down, never 
forget your office may be a powerful factor in furthering the cause 
of establishing your reputation. First, fight desperately against 
any suggestion of the Administration to give you just another 
table in a room already occupied by a colleague. The office must 
be your own. If humanly possible see to it that the place has 
enough space to turn it into a “laboratory,” not just an office, that 
is, you must have sufficient space to move in several chairs, a long 
table where your disciple-students can labor over material search- 
ing for something which can be utilized for your glory. Then 
there must be a sufficient number of shelves filled with books, 
boxes, folders, maps and diagrams, pamphlets, leaflets, newspapers, 
films, and what not. Here again, many young men commit grave 
errors unless they know the subtleties of the fight for prominence. 
It is not enough just to dump in some books and to fill up the sec- 
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tion designed for that purpose. Mere textbooks, especially with 
recent shiny bindings will not help you in the least: you must get 
old books, the older the edition the better, to prove to the man 
who drops into your office that you are engaged in most significant 
scholarly pursuit. Besides, you must see to it that these old books 
are in various languages, particularly languages least known to 
the average visitor. Thus Amharic, Runic, Javanese, Cherokee, 
Carshien, or Syro-Chaldaic must be displayed in the foreground 
while Russian, German, or French are lavishly sprinkled in other 
parts of the room. Old bindings showing age and wear will im- 
press the observer more profoundly than recent smart editions. 
Therefore medieval books, if obtainable, should be brought to 
the foreground along with the books in strange languages so that 
they strike the visitor’s eye the moment he enters the door. Not 
only must the shelves be employed for this purpose, but all the 
desks must be used for a similar purpose: the more books, notes, 
cards of various sizes, clippings from various papers and maga- 
zines, correspondence, especially if it bears the print of some im- 
portant institution, there are placed on the tables and the more 
chaotic the piles the better. It adds a touch of scholarly careless- 
ness, not bourgeois neatness, an air of a “genuine research labora- 
tory” with all the dignity of human knowledge, too great for petty 
orderliness. 

There is also a real art in holding office hours; it is not so simple 
as the upstart may think. To the latter my advice is as follows. 
Fill out a card and place it on your door. It must read somewhat 
as follows: “Dr. (or Prof.) X. Office hours Wednesday 9:00- 
10:00 A. M. only. By special appointment if necessary.” That 
does not mean that you ought to adhere to it rigidly: it merely 
contains a “kick.”” When the naive student, who accepts the 
statement on your door in dead earnest, arrives on Wednesday 
morning, do not hold out your arms toward him but impress him 
with all the dignity of your academic station. Sit in your chair, 
circle a while, add an extra furrow to your already wrinkled fore- 
head, take a long puff on your pipe, and look into some imported 
manuscript from Bampur, Karachi, or Kamchatka, rub your head 
a little, then gradually turn your head toward the embarrassed 
youth and say, drawing out every word: “Well, what can we do 
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for you this morning?” In this manner your prestige will be 
raised one hundred per cent. 


When, however, the person who calls upon you has already 
climbed a certain distance toward prominence, change the policy 
entirely. Do not go to meet him at his hotel or the faculty club 
but arrange matters so that he comes to your office. Insist upon 
this principle particuiarly when you are his equal in rank. Upon 
his entrance offer him a seat at once and begin a conversation, 
first concerning his work, then switch to your research and produce 
the goods kept in reserve: the ancient books that are unintelligible, 
photostats that mean as little to him as to you, reprints of your 
already published articles. If you can manage a little sum from 
the university, hire a secretary in order to have her on the spot 
for such occasions. Thus during the conversation you may casu- 
ally throw in a few phrases like these: “Yes, I have not only con- 
sulted those documents but have the reproductions of them which 
I brought from Kuldja. Some men go there but do not know how 
to handle those people in the archives or Foreign Offices, but I 
know all the ins and outs and have these papers with me. Miss 
Z—Oh, by the way, this is my secretary, Miss Z—where have 
you filed that collection of documents together with the corre- 
spondence from the State Department?” Then, while your secre- 
tary is occupied in searching through the files, introduce your 
guest to your famuli who are either graduate students expecting 
their degrees or holders of degrees expecting positions. The 
visitor, surrounded by such an air of efficiency, with doctors or 
prospective doctors, will instantly recognize that he must be in 
the midst of a genuine laboratory. 


In addition to the above mentioned staff of assistants it is highly 
advisable that other men be brought in to assist the assistants. 
These can be drafted particularly from the army of men seeking 
federal jobs and distributed willingly among academic stars. 
This class of men can be employed in various capacities, as trans- 
lators, photographers, statisticians, cartographers, in short, men 
who clear the ground for the erection of a promised temple that 
might cast new light upon the path of human knowledge not yet 
tread by scholars. 
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Ill 


If you are impatient with the somewhat slow process of evolu- 
tion toward eminence, try to save a few dollars in order to make a 
round-the-world trip or at least go to Europe to a few of 
the intellectual Meccas, preferably Paris. I can assure you that 
the investment, thought at first a financial hardship, will prove 
profitable in the long run. Don’t get discouraged if you do not 
speak the language of the country to which you plan to make your 
trip, even though you have passed your predoctoral language ex- 
aminations in the past. An interpreter can always be hired at a 
small sum (blessed be the country where standards are low or the 
dollar high!), and you can get along swimmingly in museums, 
archives, or bar rooms. 


Should you be unable to save up the necessary amount or draw 
no financial support from your rich wife, there are means of get- 
ting to the public coffers reserved for the promotion of eminency 
among students of science. Ask any oldtimer and he will readily 
explain or direct you to the proper organizations and even supply 
you with necessary application blanks for the grant of a handsome 
subsidy from such noble foundations as the Guggenheim, the 
Social Science Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, Native Sons or Native Daughters, or what not. A 
clever pull, a skillful push, a strong word from a person already 
at the top of the pyramid of eminence can accomplish the financial 
trick in no time. In such cases not only are you relieved from the 
worry of saving the necessary amount, but you are given prestige 
for the future. By this I mean that henceforth you can always 
state in your biographical records, such as for Who’s Who, that 
in the year of our Lord so and so you had the honor of being a 
travelling fellow or you were granted a research scholarship for 
such an such purpose. A single sentence like that, as one experi- 
enced man once told me, “has a kick to it.” 


Some men better versed in the game than others succeed in ob- 
taining a goodly sum, and what is more without obligation to 
give any account of their expenditures. Etiquette, however, re- 
quires that you do something for humanity in return for the lavish 
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support humanity has given to you. That is only fair, and be- 
sides, as you will see, may push you further ahead. Here is what 
you can do to prove an honest man and at the same time achieve 
your own end. Write a summary of your expenditures and em- 
bellish it with such statements as “‘Photostats of documents in the 
archives of Vienna—$87.75,” or “Copying secret records in the 
Foreign Office in Berlin—$g92.84.” That has a double “kick”: 
it will show’that you have spent the money on scholarly pursuits 
and, at the same time, have done something which no student has 
previously attempted to do. Don’t mention too expensive hotels 
you might have lived in, or a bottle of champagne you undoubtedly 
indulged in accompanied perhaps by a “Parisienne belle” in the 
gay French capital and, God forbid, don’t say anything about the 
interpreter! Just write out your expense account neatly as indi- 
cated above, showing modesty, chastity, and noble intent. 

That is one way of making good use of your travelling fellow- 
ship. But that is only the beginning. Next to this comes really 
the practical approach to the entire problem. Upon your return 
from Europe or Asia, begin to popularize your trip in this manner. 
First, see to it that you are invited to deliver public lectures. 
Never be a snob, at any rate not during the fatal years of your 
scholastic infancy: deliver lectures everywhere, whether you are 
invited by a Policemen’s or Firemen’s club, a Feminine Society 
for the Promotion of Sobriety, a League of Good Will Toward 
Domestic Animals, or the Brotherhood of Justice to Ethiopia. 
Deliver orations and be sure that, if they are not printed ver- 
batim, at least selected quotations from your public lectures ap- 
pear in the press. Also, never forget to refer to your travels when- 
ever you deliver an oration or to the men you happen to have met 
or hope to meet. Thus begin something like this: “When I 
visited Paris last July,” or “While talking to Maxim Litvinov I 
told him point blank. . .” or “A recent conversation I had with 
Winston Churchill proved exactly what I predicted to the Presi- 
dent.” Single sentences like these produce the effect of exploded 
bombs; they indicate at once your accomplishments, your au- 
dacity while in company with such men, your acquaintance with 
prominent figures. It may be exaggerated, overrated, even not 
true, but if you set your goal to become eminent you must be 
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crafty, Machiavellian, constantly bearing in mind that the end 
justifies the means. 


If all clubs and societies are exhausted, turn to other means. 
Thus every university, college, and high schooi needs an orator 
on one occasion or another, on a Charter Day, Commencement 
Day, or merely at an assembly meeting. See to it that you are 
among the invited. This privilege carries a double advantage: 
it not only publicizes your activities in foreign lands, acquaintance 
with distinguished men of the world, but also offers a chance of 
being rewarded for your good will by coming and telling them that 
you are a big man with an honorary degree the significance of 
which has been mentioned above. By all means see to it that not 
only should your oration delivered at such institutions be given in 
full in the Alumni Quarterly, or a similar publication, but, if pos- 
sible, the institution should publish it in the form of a booklet. 
Remember, you are entitled to at least fifty of such booklets free 
of charge and at a considerable discount if you wish to purchase 
additional copies. Mail them to scholars who are already emi- 
nent and remind them that you are doing great things; distribute 
them among your students to show them that you are no medioc- 
rity but a real scholar, or the germ of a future scholar. 


There is another way of making capital on your travels. The 
recent development in photography is a godsend to ambitious 
young men striving for eminence. The Leica was practically in- 
vented for their purpose. Here is how this seemingly innocent 
apparatus can serve a great cause. With a sufficient amount of 
films you photograph archival material, and the more ancient the 
material, the less legible the script and less intelligible the contents 
or language the better. Photograph such documents in great 
abundance, it costs so little. Do not worry about the fact that 
these photographs may reveal nothing new, or that the documents 
might even have been already printed in some collection of docu- 
ments, merely get them for display. Upon your return employ 
federal aid to develop the films on fairly large paper and place 
these in your office. When people come, never fail to show these 
documents, for, as experience has proved time and again, the im- 
pression is simply overwhelming. The reverence before a photo- 
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stated document has always been great and especially before a 
photostated document that is in a mysterious language. 

In this connection I may give you one more bit of advice. The 
press is of course a wonderful weapon which you can utilize very 
well. If you happen to know a newspaper man, well and good; 
if you do not, by all means see to it that you meet one and arrange 
an interview from time to time. Since you have been in Paris or 
London, you are entitled to relate your impressions and state 
your authoritative opinion on the international situation, so in- 
comprehensible to the public. Upon your return have an inter- 
view with the local press, give the reporter a photograph taken in 
Europe in front of some well-known building or monument. If 
you happen to have a photograph of yourself with some eminent 
figure or an autographed copy of his book always reproduce that 
in the press. Begin your interviews in this fashion: “I consider 
the international situation very grave, threatening the very foun- 
dations of western civilization. . . .This I pointed out frankly to 
all the ministers of foreign affairs I met while spending a weekend 
in London.” In the hands of a skillful newspaperman favorably 
disposed toward you wonders can be achieved. With a clever 
headline and a photograph on the side he can raise you to popular- 
ity within twenty-four hours. And from popularity to eminence 
there is only one step. How that step is to be accomplished is 
the purpose of the remainder of this discourse. 


IV 


Every profession has its organization or society. In the pro- 
fession of medicine it is the American Medical Association, in law 
the American Bar Association. Academicians have their profes- 
sional society, the American Association of University Professors. 
Prominent professors, and those who aspire to prominence, are in- 
clined to belittle this significant organization. There is a reason. 
Its philosophy is disturbing to them. A concern for the welfare 
of the whole of the profession—graduate students, instructors, 
and assistant professors—has no place in the thinking of those who 
regard their colleagues as competitors for academic advancement. 
To those who hold this philosophy, concern for the general welfare 
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is a handicap. Prominent professors frequently cannot conceive 
of a situation in which a “good” teacher ever stands in need of a 
professional association, or of a situation in which their own serv- 
ices are not desired and eagerly sought. Concerning academic 
freedom it is their belief that professors are never dismissed for 
what they think or say but “how they say it.” To these members 
of our profession the test of academic freedom is “‘tact.” Promi- 
nent professors are usually tactful, very tactful. 

The academic profession has many divisions represented by the 
several special discipline organizations, viz., American Economic 
Association, American Historical Association, American Political 
Science Association, the Modern Language Association, etc. 
These specialized groups all hold annual conclaves which their 
members are supposed to attend, and many doattend. Nominally 
the purpose of attendance is to listen to enlightening papers read 
by several of the elect; actually, the scene of the convention is a 
battle of intrigue, flourishing hopes or profound disillusionments, 
encounters between giants and petty competition among the pig- 
mies. To the upstarts these conventions are the slave market, to 
the potential stars a stepping stone to stardom, to the old guard 
that sits on the throne and rules this little world of wisdom through 
committees it is an excellent opportunity to rake up old friends, 
have a téte-a-téte at a cocktail party in the hotel room, deliver an 
address, head a round table, meet some new stars and condescend- 
ingly shake hands with potential ones or cross swords with foes. 
The young man who attends such conventions usually renders one 
ear to the papers read with skillful boredom, while his other ear 
and both eyes are open to possible vacancies. A whisper, a bit of 
gossip, a single sentence referring to a vacancy or promotion flares 
instant hope, ambition, brings forth sweet expressions during in- 
terviews, humble bows followed by letters of recommendation, 
etc. - 

To the young man who is only beginning to climb Olympus, 
my advice is simple: hide your pride and enter the game, the sooner 
the better, and the more skillfully you play the game the more 
chances there will be to win in the long run, even though you 
arouse jealousy, antagonism, vicious gossip, and hatred. Keep on 
climbing even though at times you have to throw down some col- 
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league; you are bound to win in the end, since nature itself will 
remove the old gods sooner or later and some one will have to 
take their place. The man who plays this game cleverly will be 
the eminent scholar some day. Hold on tenaciously, attend an- 
nual conventions religiously, see to it that you are always on the 
scene, that your name be on some board or committee. More- 
over, if you can manage during the year to attend several such 
conventions of your colleagues in related fields, your chances are 
so much the better. Thus, suppose you are a member of a political 
science organization, do not shun the historians, economists, 
sociologists, psychologists, education men, or any others who will 
welcome your interest. Rub elbows with all of them, shake hands, 
penetrate intimate circles within each group, get into back-stage 
politics, read papers, write an article or a review of some book 
once in a while without antagonizing anybody, learn to integrate, 
and success will take you by the hand. 


Vv 


There are moments in history that offer exceptional facilities, 
such as war, peace negotiations, economic conferences, national 
and international social problems which require the opinion of ex- 
perts. These are rare occasions, and the younger generation must 
learn to recognize their opportunities. At such moments the 
young man must quickly hitch his ambition to the proper “big 
shot” and may rest with assurance that in a short time he will 
mingle with the stars. Hold on to some recognized authority who 
is apt to mention your name for a commission on the study of in- 
ternational traffic in drugs, white slavery, the demarcation of 
some disputed boundary in Iraq, the problem of the importation 
of monkeys and parrots into the United States, or some other 
weighty problem in international life. An appointment to such a 
noble body is bound to bring meteoric success, since your name 
may frequently appear in print, add an extra feather to your cap 
and brighten biographical sketches for the national and interna- 
tional Who’s Who. And the public will be reminded time and 
again by various means, through interviewers in their newspapers, 
publishers on your book jackets, toastmasters who introduce you 
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at banquets, and radio announcers who present you to millions of 
invisible listeners, and if you find no person to remind the public 
that you served some years ago on a commission that saved the 
human race, you can take the task upon yourself. 

To promote your cause a little further make an earnest effort 
to penetrate the various bodies of sages known as Academies. 
Don’t be particular at first: if an Armenian, Iranian, Albanian, or 
Turkmenian Academy of Sciences extends you membership, ac- 
cept the offer speedily. That signifies two more lines—and what 
lines—in Who’s Who and adds another sentence to an introduction 
by some toastmaster. Thus, the man who introduces you will be 
able to announce: “I have the honor to present to you the speaker 
of this evening, a man who has been known in the world for varied 
activities in many fields. He is the author of several scholarly 
books and articles, member of the Turkmenian, Arabian, and 
Birobidzhan Academies of Sciences. He served on different im- 
portant national and international commissions, rendered signifi- 
cant service to the world by giving his masterly opinion to the 
international conference on world peace and democracy, and was 
decorated by the governments of Monaco, Manchukuo, and Af- 
ghanistan. It is because of the loyal devotion to idealisms of men 
like him that we enjoy today the blessing of our democratic in- 
stitutions and fear no more war threats. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Dr. X.” Can you not picture the ovation 
that must follow such an introduction, the satisfaction that it must 
give you, the feeling of assurance in your importance, of being 
recognized by a grateful society? At last you are recognized, re- 
warded for your efforts. 

Incidentally, membership in the various aforementioned com- 
mittees and commissions might lead to a whisper that will reach 
the government’s ear. For instance, once you are elected to an 
Academy of Turkmenia or Albania, the respective foreign offices. 
of these countries will no doubt wish to know if you can be of any 
service to them. The friendly word of some official whom you 
might have had for lunch at your faculty club may recall the 
charming moments spent with you and the laboratory you con- 
duct. Combined, it might lead to the possibility of receiving 
from that government a medal, The Order of the White Lion, 
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Knight of the Yellow Shirt, or Hussar of the Green Dragon. Ina 
country where nobility is not permitted—just because our fore- 
fathers were blind to its advantages—in the academic world such 
distinctions elevate both soul and body. With a decoration on 
your chest on gala occasions and a vignette in your lapel every 
day you can bring smaller men to their knees in reverence before 
your eminence. 


VI 


At this stage you are undoubtedly in possession of several de- 
grees, several membership cards of various academies, author of 
several books or articles and reviews, have served several times in 
some official or semi-official capacity, and, perhaps, even wear a 
pair of decorations on your bosom. The time is now ripe to pro- 
claim to the world that you are no more just a doctor or even a 
professor. You begin to build a “school” where “disciples” are 
trained to carry your fame to all parts of the world. Wrest from 
the institution you are connected with or from some foundation a 
number of fellowships or scholarships for these disciples and con- 
stantly remind them that because of your generous assistance they 
were able to join the ranks of the hopeful. Overlook the national 
situation which absolutely prohibits additional “disciples,” since 
the market has already been glutted with such potential stars. 
Continue to gather around yourself these apostles and remind them 
of the fact that you are their father-benefactor whose banner they 
must carry to ever further and higher glory. Having financial- 
aid recommendations in your hand, you can easily persuade these 
disciples always to sing the song their master leads. They will 
praise you as a scholar, congratulate you every time you receive 
an additional degree or medal or even be instrumental in the fu- 
ture in getting one, they will translate or write seminar papers in- 
terpreting the material as you wish, let you have it later for your 
own books or articles, and not require mention of the source of 
your information. In short you will be master-teacher-benefac- 
tor with obligations to no one and indebtedness from every one. 

With your disciples and a few friends of the lower hierarchy who 
still reach out for fame you can now become a “founder” of some 
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organization, society, or seminar such as “Asia in America,” 
“Tranian-Tibetan Society,” or “Southwestern Seminar for the 
Study of Early Political Institutions.” Appoint yourself chair- 
man, have monthly gatherings with dinners and after-dinner re- 
ports followed by discussions. Attract members who are po- 
tential philanthropists or belated writers desiring to fulfill a life- 
long ambition to publish something under their name before de- 
parting this world. With their financial, linguistic, or social aid 
you may be able to commence a “‘series of publications” sponsored 
by the organization founded, presided over, and inspired by no one 
but you. Even if your foundation succeeds in publishing no more 
than a volume or two the title of founder will remain. Your con- 
temporaries will forgive you or helplessly grind their teeth in envy 
which, however, need not worry you because by this time you will 
be too big, your enemies too weak or too polite to say anything, 
or too old to be pugnacious. At the age of fifty or fifty-five you 
will sit on the throne with a wreath of laurels, a string of medals, 
and a file of degrees, surrounded by worshipers and impotent 


enemies. And as to the appraisal of your records by some future 
generation, oh, well, Aprés moi, le déluge. 


‘ 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE AND THE MAGNUSON-KILGORE 
BILL 


By THEODORE KOPPANYI 


Georgetown University 


A disruption of serious proportions in American science is 
threatened by a bill pending in the Congress which provides for 
the regulation of scientific research. This bill, popularly known as 
the Magnuson-Kilgore Compromise Bill, would establish a Na- 
tional Research Foundation to direct and subsidize science.! 
The effect of the passage of this bill would, in my opinion, be as 
destructive in the field of science as the atomic bombs were de- 
structive of the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Reference to the atomic bomb in this connection is more than 
figurative. The movement to bring about governmental control 
of science is given its chief impetus by the fear and bewilderment 
which the coming of the atom age has had on legislators, scientists, 
and the public alike. Confronted by the haunting spectre of de- 
stroyed Hiroshima, intelligent men throughout the country are 
crying for emphasis on science such as we have never seen before. 

1 The Magnuson-Kilgore Bill is a combination of S.1297 proposed by Sen. Kil- 
gore, Pepper, and Johnson and of S.1285 submitted by Sen. Magnuson calling for 
the establishment of a National Research Foundation to promote a national policy 
for scientific research and education, authorizing the support of research relative 
to national defense, basic sciences, and medicine. These bills provide support of 
such research in nongovernmental laboratories and the Kilgore Bill also makes pro- 
vision for the integration and planning of Government research. The Kilgore Bill 
also emphasizes the retention of patent rights by the Government where a patent- 
able discovery or invention is produced under a Foundation contract. It also 
stresses the right of the Foundation to withhold or suppress publication of results 
which may be prejudicial to national safety or security. The Magnuson Bill spe- 
cifically directs the Foundation “to correlate the Foundation’s programs with those 
undertaken by public and private research groups.”” It is probable that the bill, 
eventually reaching the floor of the Senate, will embody some features of each of 


these bills along with suggestions made by various scientists during the Committee 
earings. 
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This widespread recognition of the importance of science is 
wise. But the pending bill to promote science is not. 

In an analysis of the bill a basic wrong immediately leaps to the 
eye. This is the assumption that scientific research can be “‘in- 
itiated”’ or “prescribed for.” 

If this assumption could be grounded, the natural sequel to a 
National Research Foundation would be Federal Foundations to 
“initiate” and “prescribe for’’ the composition of music, the paint- 
ing of pictures, the writing of poems, and the establishment of 
social controls and education, for science is probably the most 
personal and individualistic of all human endeavors. No agency, 
however authorized and directed, can develop a national policy 
for scientific research. 


The Nature of Scientific Research 


It is generally understood that scientific research attracts and 
requires a peculiar type of mind, a mind dedicated to the search 
for truth and devoted exclusively to that end. The scientist 
knows that he is seldom rewarded with financial success or even 
with widespread public recognition. He may enjoy the sense of 
masterly performance, but his primary motivation is intellectual 
curiosity. The life pattern of the scientist cannot be bought with 
money nor can it be the product of regimentation. In fact, there 
are not many milieus that are favorable for the development of a 
scientific mind. The development of that kind of mind needs an 
unhampered, unrestricted, unregimented freedom to explore. 
Scientists must not only know that which is known, but also must 
possess an awareness of the significance of the unknown and an 
active curiosity to explore the unknown. For projected jaunts 
into the realm of the unknown, the true scientist is unwilling and 
unable to formulate blueprints. In the very nature of the case, 
he must at all times work experimentally, and his best work is 
done when he works alone or in the company of sympathetic col- 
leagues who are similarly motivated. 

In practice, of course, scientists are not left entirely to them- 
selves. Usually they are members of university faculties or of re- 
search institutions and, as such, they have certain duties to per- 
form. It is to the credit of most of the administrations of these 
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institutions, however, that they do not interfere with the freedom 
of the investigations of scientists and ask few or no questions as to 
the progress of their research, with the result that few persons out- 
side the institution have any knowledge of what is going on in the 
institution’s laboratories until the results.are published in tech- 
nical periodicals. To be frank, one of the principal reasons why 
university scientists have enjoyed this freedom is the fact that 
scientific inquiry has been regarded as an innocent pastime or a 
hobby and the appropriations for scientific research regarded as a 
reward for faithful work done by these scientists as teachers or 
administrators. Be that as it may, the freedom that has been ac- 
corded university scientists constitutes the principal reason why 
university research has brought forth such significant results. 

The university scientist does not have to make elaborate peti- 
tions for grants and contracts with detailed blueprints; he merely 
has to get a modest sum of money for the purchase of some neces- 
sary instruments, chemicals, glassware, or laboratory animals and 
then start on his research, responsible only to his own conscience. 

It is possible to distinguish between two types of scientific re- 
search. One, which marks a fundamental advance over that 
which is known on the basis of a hunch or intuition and which, 
since its actual goal is still beyond the horizon, cannot be organized, 
regimented or, in any real sense, directed. It may yield nothing 
or it may result in great discoveries. The second type of pure re- 
search, along with all applied research, is of the spadework or 
routine type. The fundamental discovery has already been made, 
the goal is already in sight and all that is needed is to corroborate, 
to extend, and to apply the basic observations made. Such re- 
search may be organized and directed both in the laboratory of 
pure science and of industry. In fact, this has been the common 
practice. 

An example may illustrate better the meaning of allthis. Insulin 
was discovered as the result of the great achievement of Joseph 
von Mering and O. Minkowski, of Breslau, Germany, who had 
removed the pancreas of dogs and then accidentally stumbled upon 
the discovery that these depancreatized animals developed diabetes 
(1889). It is obvious that this kind of discovery could not have 
been planned or contracted for. Many years later (1922), Fred- 
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erick G. Banting and C. H. Best, of Toronto, Canada, already 
knowing that the pancreas elaborates a substance regulating car- 
bohydrate metabolism, actually extracted this substance from the 
pancreas which others had previously tried to do but did not com- 
pletely succeed because their extracts were either too toxic or, be- 
cause of the presence of a protein-digesting enzyme in the pancreas, 
were inactivated rapidly. Banting and Best had the new idea to 
extract only the islets of the pancreas allowing the other, the en- 
zyme-containing part of the gland, to degenerate by previous liga- 
tion of its duct. Even this discovery would have been hard to or- 
ganize or to contract for, but now, since the rdle of the pancreas in 
diabetes and insulin was known, it became only a matter of time 
to extend this knowledge, to improve the method of extraction of 
insulin from the pancreas, to study the action of insulin in animals 
and in diabetic patients, to purify it and finally—and here is where 
industry came in—to improve the yield of insulin from animal ma- 
terial and to work out methods for its mass production. This 
latter type of research, both basic and applied, can and should be 
organized, directed, and, if you will, contracted for because it is a 
costly undertaking. In fact, we can depend upon our alert indus- 
tries to take the lead in initiating and supporting such research. 

Basic discoveries in science may be the result of accidents, are 
often made by the scientist working on a fallacious hypothesis or 
on the basis of correct theory but the discovery made on the cor- 
rect basis was not anticipated and turned out to be far more im- 
portant than the original goal. In this connection, think of 
Columbus. His working hypothesis was correct, the Indies can 
indeed be reached by sailing Westward, but instead of arriving in 
Cathay or India he discovered a new continent. 

And again, think of the other possibility. Chloral hydrate and 
chloroform were both discovered by the German chemist, Justus 
Liebig, by 1832, but the anesthetic action of chloroform was not 
demonstrated until November, 1847, by Sir James Y. Simpson. 
Liebig himself observed that when chloral hydrate is acted upon 
by an alkali, chloroform is developed along with a formate of the 
alkali employed. The discovery of the first hypnotic (sleep-pro- 
ducing drug), chloral hydrate, by Otto Liebreich of Berlin is a 
typical example of how a wrongly conceived working hypothesis 
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can lead to correct results and great discoveries. Liebreich knew 
of the work of Liebig and Simpson and assumed that the ingestion 
of chloral hydrate would lead to a slow liberation of chloroform in 
the body producing a soporific effect. In 1869 he announced the 
discovery of chloral hydrate as an effective sleep-producing agent. 
It became so widely used that by 1878 the consumption of chloral 
hydrate was estimated at one ton daily in England and America 
alone. And yet, as we know now, none of the chloral hydrate is 
converted in the body into chloroform, chloral hydrate producing 
its soporific effect by virtue of its own molecular composition. 


The Promotion of Basic Science by a National Research Foundation 


Every scientist knows that some of the most important dis- 
coveries in the history of science have been made by accident or on 
the basis of false assumptions. Walter B. Cannon calls it “seren- 
dipity,” which is defined as “that happy faculty, or luck, of finding 
unforeseen evidence of one’s ideas or, with surprise, coming upon 
new objects which were not being sought.” This is the way peni- 
cillin was discovered, through “‘serendipity.” 

Is “serendipity” by act of Congress feasible? Suppose, then, 
the National Research Foundation should farm out a contract to 
a scientific investigator for the purpose of discovering a diagnostic 
test for cancer. Suppose the researcher, during his studies, stum- 
bles upon a drug whose possibilities might be as interesting as those 
of penicillin. His assignment is to find a test for cancer. So he 
plugs on at the task for which he has contracted, and what might 
well have been the most important outcome of his research falls 
by the wayside until another appropriation is forthcoming for the 
development of the new drug. 

One of the major arguments put forth for passage of the Mag- 
nuson-Kilgore measure is that, while this nation is far ahead of the 
rest of the world in the field of applied research, we trail behind in 
basic research. Is this really true? 

Almost a century ago, the science of the fossil world was revital- 
ized in this country. With the beginning of this century, after a 
few feeble European attempts, the experimental method was in- 
troduced into morphology, embryology, and allied biological 
sciences. The Columbia school of scientists made the study of 
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heredity an exact science. Remember the early American Nobel 
prize winners: Albert Abraham Michelson in physics, Theodore 
William Richards in chemistry. Since when have we been behind 
in basic discoveries? We may be behind in basic science now be- 
cause some of our most promising youngsters have been absorbed 
by the Armed Forces. We may have, for a five-year period, a lost 
generation of basic scientists, but since other nations, even those 
who had a more intelligent approach toward the problem of draft 
deferments for science students, fared as badly as we did, the situa- 
tion is not too disturbing. It would hardly interfere with our 
leadership or, perhaps more modestly, our relative position in the 
field of basic sciences. 

However, whether we are ahead or behind the world in making 
basic discoveries of scientific phenomena that contribute to man’s 
well-being, the Magnuson-Kilgore bill would do little to help us 
forge ahead. No amount of federal money can nourish the genius 
of the individual scientist devoted to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. Actually, federal money would do more to impede basic 
research than to further it. 

For one thing, research achievement cannot be measured in 
terms of money. One could point to many relatively poor labo- 
ratories in this country where greater discoveries have been made 
than in some of the best endowed institutions. In fact, if it 
weren’t too indelicate one could enumerate examples showing 
that the same individuals when working under extremely modest 
conditions and stress produced great work and both the quantity - 
but particularly the quality of their work diminished when they 
were placed under very favorable, in fact opulent, circumstances. 
Also, generally speaking, one cannot maintain that the richest 
and best equipped research laboratories produce the best and most 
significant work. I never heard that the discovery of insulin was 
made possible by huge grants or contracts, nor have I understood 
that the much-publicized penicillin was discovered by Alexander 
Fleming in a magnificently equipped and endowed laboratory. 

But, as Al Smith once was reported to have said, ““You don’t 
shoot Santa Claus.” Why should I as a scientist worry if some 
poorly supported laboratories are granted federal funds. The 
answer is that the plan to establish such grants will impoverish 
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many scientific laboratories. If the bill is passed, even the present 
modest sources of support may be withdrawn from the scientist 
who does not get the National Research Foundation’s stamp of ap- 
proval. 


Let us take the case of an investigator who has been doing fairly 
well with the modest support provided by his university’s funds. 
The Magnuson-Kilgore bill is passed. The researcher asks his 
dean for the continuance of support. The dean may reply: “Apply 
tothe Foundation. They have plenty of money to support your re- 
search. If it is worthwhile, they are bound to approve it.” And 
so he applies. The Foundation does not think his idea is sound. 
So he goes back to his dean and asks again for university funds. 
But the dean says no, arguing that if he has been turned down by 
the Foundation the university cannot afford to take the chance of 
supporting his research. 


Industry, according to estimates of Dr. Vannevar Bush, direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, footed 
fully 70 per cent of the total scientific bill in the United States just 
before the war. It is also stated that of this amount only about 5 
per cent was devoted to pure basic research and the rest of it went 
for the support of applied science needed by the production pro- 
gram of the particular industry. The bulk of money for pure re- 
search came from philanthrophy and the budgets of educational 
institutions. It is much to be feared that if the Foundation un- 
dertakes to appropriate, let us say, $5,000,000 per annum for 
medical research, this sum of money will be considered amply 
sufficient by many educational institutions, only lukewarm in their 
support of research, to take care of the needs of all their staff mem- 
bers on the medical faculty. They might consider themselves re- 
lieved of the responsibility of supporting the research programs 
of their own employees. To make the long story short, much of 
the fundamental research in this country was supported by “drib- 
let” contributions, and these driblets may evaporate suddenly 
if the providers of these driblets get the idea that the Federal 
Government will take care of all worthwhile research. 


Dr. Bush, one of the chief supporters of the federal aid program 
to research, himself states that “discoveries in medicine have often 
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come from the most remote and unexpected fields of science in the 
past; and it is probable that this will be equally true in the fu- 
ture. Discovery cannot be achieved by directive.” I trust that 
Dr. Bush realizes that a directive does not have to be a positive 
dictation from above. There is another equally dangerous kind 
of directive, direction by elimination and discrimination. All you 
have to do is to reject all applications for one type of research, ap- 
prove all applications of another kind of scientific blueprint and 
you are directing research all right, and nobody but the victims 
need to know anything about it. And this kind of direction or co- 
ordination is the one to be dreaded, the silent treatment which 
may be accorded to individuals or institutions unpopular, unor- 
thodox, or for some reason open to suspicion in the eyes of the 
authorities of the moment. It may hit me today and hit you to- 
morrow. It could easily lead to a selective elimination not only 
of certain institutions and individuals but also of certain ideas and 
theories alike. 

The theories and ways of thinking of scientists are as diverse as 
the world itself. How can we set up a court with the power to 
pass on what is good and what is not good for science? It might 
have the same effect as having a court of art, directing artists 
to follow only the pet artistic theories of members of the board. 
Although few people are aware of what every scientist knows, 
science is as much an expression of the individual human being as 
any of the arts. 

One feature of the Magnuson-Kilgore bill, however, would very 
likely aid in promoting basic research. This is the granting of 
scholarships for scientific education. A scholarship will not stifle 
basic discoveries; it will promote them, if the graduate scholar is 
permitted to do research on his own and not under the aegis of a 
federal agency. But even here safeguards are necessary. It is 
essential that government scholarships and fellowships be dis- 
tributed on a regional basis, not only with reference to scholars 
but also with reference to colleges. Chances are that if the govern- 
ment were to give scholarships with no reservation as to where 
they might be spent, the great majority of budding scholars would 
gravitate toward the highly endowed universities of the East. 
The small Southern, Western, and Midwestern colleges, where 
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many a discovery has been made despite scarcity of funds, would 
suffer and perhaps become sterile. 

However, it is a fallacy to think that the selection of promising 
young scientists whose lives are to be devoted to the advancement 
of scientific frontiers can be based on competitive examinations or 
school records. The biographies of eminent scientists reveal that 
no fool-proof method of selection can yet be proposed. The 
point is that we should not fall into the error of believing that the 
Foundation will be able to select and salvage all the available hu- 
man scientific material. We should beware of a situation where 
all the future generations of scientists are hand-picked by govern- 
ment agencies, becoming, as it were, after graduation active or re- 
serve officers of a federal scientific army. 


Administration of the National Research Foundation 


The question whether the Foundation be presided over by a 
director or by a committee representing some of the outstanding 
scientific brains of the country is less important than the funda- 
mental problem of administration of this supreme court and treas- 
ury department of science. Since there cannot be any national 
policy of science as there is a national policy of labor or finance, 
it is pointless to argue that a director appointed by the President 
of the United States would apply Democratic or Republican party 
politics in managing the affairs of the Foundation. He would ob- 
viously have to be advised on every detail in carrying out the di- 
rections embodied in the act of Congress by one or, more likely, 
many committees of experts. The question again is whether any 
committee, however ably selected, can or should organize or give 
directives for scientific explorations into the unknown. 

The history of scientific progress clearly shows that hypotheses 
of youngsters were often “‘pooh-poohed” by the authorities of the 
age and not seldom the youngsters proved right and in their turn 
became the authorities who again pooh-poohed the ideas of the 
younger generation and were again succeeded by still other young- 
sters. The flow of progress springs from the undeveloped sources 
of intellect inherent in newcomers on the scene and the authorities, 
regrettable as it may seem, have to pass on. To empower author- 
ities of any age or even any decade to act as supreme arbiters of 
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science stifles the rise of “foolish youngsters” or unpopular col. 
leagues and stops science. 

The proponents of the Bill assume that the selection of the best 
scientists of the moment as heads of the Foundation will insure 
that under their direction the progress of science, #. e., the explora- 
tion of the unknown, will be maintained or even accelerated. 
These leaders in science have for the most part explored some seg- 
ments of the unknown, but should be the first to admit their lack 
of omniscience and their inability to forecast the directions which 
such explorations of the unknown should take. If they could 
make such forecasts, the hypotheses on which future research is 
to be based would already be known and the actual investigation 
already under way in their own laboratories. What we are deal- 
ing with, therefore, is an attempt to organize what in essence is 
unknown. This is obviously not regarded as feasible or practical 
by scientists acquainted with the actual methods, trials, and tribula- 
tions of research and can be classed only as a mirage envisioned 
by well-intentioned individuals who have never been initiated into 
research or, if they have, never have analyzed the course of their 
own and their colleagues’ progress. What is required, more than 
good intentions and optimistic visions of a scientific millenium, is 
a face-to-face acquaintance with the hard, real facts of science and 
how it progresses. 

Problems in basic science should not be submitted for approval 
or disapproval to any director or to any group of directors of any 
foundation. We may take it for granted that clairvoyance is not 
a common characteristic of human beings, not even of great scien- 
tists. And it would take nothing short of clairvoyance to pass 
upon, to coordinate, or to farm out fundamental research prob- 
lems. The spadework type of research, however, whether pure 
or applied, may be rendeted more efficient by governmental or in- 
dustrial cooperation. The fact of the matter is that such coopera- 
tive research programs have been under way for many years. 
They are responsible for the many improvements in the standardi- 
zation of focd products and drugs, and, last but not least, for 
forging the weapons of our victory. 

The Food and Drug Administration probably knows best how 
to organize and direct an extensive research program to safeguard 
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the health of the nation, and the Army and Navy authorities 
should be the final judges as to the needs of a scientific national 
defense research program. A National Research Foundation, if one 
is needed, should confine its activities (a) to supporting govern- 
ment research particularly in the interest of public health and na- 
tional defense, (b) to coordinating such government research ac- 
tivities in the sense that it should try to eliminate duplications 
and (c) to securing the cooperation and expert advice of private 
laboratories and individuals in the interest of such research pro- 
grams. It should be distinctly understood, however, that the 
freedom of science and scientists should not be impaired by this 
program, even if the individual investigators happen to be govern- 
ment employees. The Foundation should not attempt to monopo- 
lize the direction of basic research and should refrain from putting 
the stamp of approval or disapproval on individual scientists, 
laboratories or institutions. 

Incidentally, the Bill proposes that the members of the advisory 
committees of the Foundation be compensated on a per diem 
basis. The task these men are asked to perform, however, is a 
most important and responsible undertaking. They could not be 
expected to do it properly in their spare time, in a more or less 
amateurish fashion. They are faced with a tremendous respon- 
sibility, and their pud/ic responsibility should be emphasized by 
adequate remuneration, preferably by generous per annum salaries. 


Clarifying the Issues 


My objections to this bill are not based on the old fear of federal 
control as such. Many controls that have been established by 
the federal government were and are necessary in the interest of 
the general welfare and have been and are being wisely adminis- 
tered. In this connection I have in mind the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, the Securities and Exchange Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and the Act creating the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the regulation of railroads. All of these regulatory Acts were 
opposed by the private interests concerned on the ground that 
they were attempts by the federal government to regiment private 
business. This, however, was not the purpose of any one of them 
nor has it been a result of their enactment. An abundance of 
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evidence shows that these controls were necessary in the interest 
of the general welfare and that they served this useful purpose. 
In support of the proposals for governmental regulation of science, 
however, it cannot be said that such regulation is necessary in the 
interest of general welfare nor can it be said that scientists who 
oppose such regulations are motivated by selfish interests. That 
fact plus the fact that governmental regulation of scientific in- 
quiry whether by the federal government or the government of 
several states would impede scientific development to the detri- 
ment of the general welfare constitutes the basis for my opposition 
to the Magnuson-Kilgore Bill. 

In this connection it should be clearly understood that the above 
arguments are not directed against government sponsorship of re- 
search for national defense. Without imitating the Nazi’s ““Wehr- 
wissenschaften,” i. ¢., subordinating all scientific activity to the 
nation’s ability to make war, we must still have science for de- 
fense. Let the government develop bombs, gases, airships, and 
other war materials. But let us not confuse the science of war 
with the science of peace and pure science. Let the government 
and its scientific aids study all problems that may be of possible 
use in the next war. Let this scientific program be as inclusive as 
possible. But let us not permit the government, or rather a group 
of scientists advising the government, to regulate the science of 
peaceful discoveries and inventions. 

Such regulation by directive or by negative elimination would 
have a completely deadening effect on scientific advancement in 
the United States. Did I say United States? If I read the Eng- 
lish of the Bill correctly, more is involved than that. One version 
of the Bill says that at least 20 per cent of the money appropriated 
for the National Research Foundation must be spent for the pro- 
grams of the Division of National Defense; 20 per cent must be 
spent on the Division of Medical Research. That leaves 60 per 
cent of the funds unguarded. There is nothing to prevent, in the 
bill as it is presently written, expenditure of 60 per cent of the ap- 
propriated funds on inquiries into the daily habits of sheep in 
Yugoslavia. 

There is a provision in the Bill for dissemination of scientific 
information and exchange of scientific intelligence between this 
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country and abroad. There is hardly any need for a new govern- 
ment agency or for more funds for this purpose. We have able 
popular science writers and an adequate number of popular scien- 
tific magazines; we have Science Service supplying newspapers, 
magazines, and interested laymen with up-to-date news on the 
progress of science. We have plenty of national and regional 
meetings of diverse scientific societies in this country; we have in- 
ternational congresses in various branches of science, and abstract 
journals published in this country and abroad cover in forms of 
brief résumés scientific papers published anywhere in the world. 
It is to be feared that support of such activity by federal money 
would only lead to sinecures and the creation of a new type of 
scholar, “the traveling scientist,” who could do much more for 
science by sticking to his home-town laboratory. 


The Kilgore Bill, although not the Magnuson Bill, has a pro- 
posal that the results of research which are contrary to national 
interest should not be made public. This proposal that dis- 
coveries or inventions should be kept secret, even though it may 
not be urged in the final bill which reaches the Senate, is still 
dangerous when you realize that so distinguished, and usually 
intelligent, a Senator as Harley Kilgore promotes it. What, then, 
would come of such inventions as nitroglycerin or atomic power? 
If a board felt that such an invention would be dangerous to the 
public, as it was to Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it could suppress it. 
And mankind, stopped at the barriers of a new age, would be de- 
prived not only of a chemical that can blast rocks to make new 
tunnels, but also of a drug that lowers blood pressure and stops the 
agonizing pain in angina pectoris. If such a board, with such 
authority, had existed in prehistoric times, we might still be in the 
Stone Age. 


If the bill passes, this country may be facing a situation which, 
according to a resolution recently passed by the Southwestern 
Section of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
may easily lead to “the development of a scientific orthodoxy, 
which would be detrimental to the ideals of science and democracy 
and to the further development of our civilization.” 


Can we devise safeguards insuring that the National Research 
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Foundation’s influence be exerted for the good and not to the det- 
riment of science and country? Probably not, but certain meas- 
ures, certain safeguards may act as safety valves for the present 
and the future. 

The most important safeguard is pudlicity. The Director and 
the Committees of the Foundation will be spending public money; 
therefore, the terms of each grant and contract (with the possible 
exception of contracts in the Division of National Defense) should 
be made public. What is perhaps even more important, every re- 
quest for a grant or contract should be printed in a special bulletin 
published by the Foundation, and the reasons for a grant or its re- 
jection clearly and specifically stated. The name of the applicant, 
the name of his institution, and the names of the members of the 
Committee recommending the approval or rejection of the grant 
should be listed in the bulletin. 

The next safeguard should be impersonality. Money should 
be appropriated not so much to individuals as to institutions which 
in the past have demonstrated their willingness and ability to pro- 
duce research as evidenced by publications in reputable national 
scientific periodicals. One argument for the bill is that during the 
war years the universities have been dipping deeply into their en- 
dowments and privately endowed research laboratories are hard 
put. The argument is that interest on the endowments is in- 
sufficient to promote research and capital must be spent. There 
is a danger of exhaustion of the funds, it is said. Therefore, un- 
less the government steps in, no one will be able to promote re- 
search, neither the universities nor privately endowed laboratories. 
General government subsidy to these privately endowed research 
laboratories would solve the problem of dwindling endowments 
and eliminate the always unpleasant controversies of the merits 
and demerits of individual research projects. Also it would put 
the responsibility of dealing with government agencies where it 
belongs, namely, on administrators and executives, and active 
scientists would not be obliged to spend most of their time in an- 
swering questionnaires or filing reports. The government grants 
to universities and research institutions could be distributed by 
the beneficiary institutions, en famille as it were. The men at 
each university or laboratory know each other best and it should 
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be presumed that they are the best judges of what each man in 
his milieu could do with his test tube or Bunsen burner. 


Another safeguard may be sharing the burden. I recognize that 
scientific research is in need of funds. That has always been true, 
even in the best endowed universities. But better than for the 
federal government to make outright grants to universities would 
be a system under which the universities would shoulder part of 
the cost. The university could pay anywhere from 20 to §0 per 
cent of the cost of research. If the university is given a share in 
paying for the support of research, the university will have a much 
greater voice in what is done in that research. And let no univer- 
sity think that it can relax and let George, or rather Sam, do it. 
A university may also indicate its willingness to share in the ex- 
penses of government fellowship or scholarship funds and thus 
prove its interest in the future of science and remove the exclusive 
responsibility of the federal government in the promotion of 
American science. 


The tenure and method of selection of the members of the various 
committees of the National Research Foundation is another item 
worthy of consideration. Scientists, old and young, from all 
parts of the country, and from different types of universities and 
research laboratories should be represented on the boards. Na- 
tional scientific societies probably would also like to elect represen- 
tatives to the various committees. No scientist should be made 
to serve for more than one year on any of the committees since it 
is presumed that no scientist with active research affiliation would 
consent to become a bureaucrat willingly or for over long periods 
of time. 


And the last and most important safeguard should be a general 
enlightenment as to the real nature of science and scientists. In the 
past, scientists had one thing in common—nobody ever told 
them what to do. They had contracts with nobody, although 
some of them have been accused of having contracts with the devil. 
To initiate research by grants or contracts must not only fail but 
such a program would be wasteful in the extreme. A clear under- 
standing that basic research cannot be regimented but routine, 
spadework, applied research may be programmed or even coordi- 
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nated whenever the need arises should help the government or in- 
dustry to spend its money wisely. 

You can spend a lot of money and get no return. But if you 
trust in human ingenuity, motivated by desire of public service, 
the love of science, recognition, and maybe selfish aims alike, you 
will have done more for basic science than you could ever do with 
billions of dollars of federal money. The atmosphere in which 
science flourishes and discoveries are made is that of unhampered 
freedom, not an atmosphere filled with contracts and question- 
naires. 


INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 
1946 


The individual who learned how to handle his Federal income 
tax return and estimate in 1945 will not have to unlearn much or 
add a great deal of new information in 1946. This is indeed com- 
forting, since during the last decade and more change has been the 
order of the day in this field, taxpayers having to struggle with 
innovations which included not only increased tax burdens but 
many fresh complexities. 

Two Acts of Congress in 1945 had important effects upon inter- 
nal revenue. The first, entitled the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
had to do with the taxation of business concerns and bore only 
very slightly upon individual income tax. It is therefore dis- 
missed from consideration. The second, entitled the Revenue 
Act of 1945, became law in November. It reduces individuals’ 
taxes on 1946 income, but not those on 1945 income. It also intro- 
duces additional allowances and alleviations for veterans and serv- 
icemen, with effects reaching back in some cases to the beginning 
of 1940. More detailed discussion of these changes follows in due 
course. 


Sources of Information 


Regulations 111—the standard official commentary on Federal 
income tax—are available at Collectors’ offices and from the Su- 
‘ perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Occasionally Collectors will furnish copies 
gratis, but the regular price is $1.75. The official edition of Regu- 
lations 111 lags behind the latest amendments, which are pub- 
lished piecemeal in the Internal Revenue Bulletin and the Federal 
Register. They are more conveniently consulted in loose-leaf tax 
services issued by such publishers as Commerce Clearing House 
and Prentice-Hall. These costly and elaborate services are usually 
available in law offices, accountants’ offices, banks, and business or 
law libraries. The foregoing and other publishers also issue mod- 
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ernized partial reprints of the Internal Revenue Code (generally 
referred to hereafter by the abbreviation I.R.C.) and of the Treas- 
ury Regulations, these reprints being moderately priced. 


For 1946 Commerce Clearing House, Inc. (Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1; 214 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1; Munsey 
Building, Washington 4; and branch offices in other cities) in- 
forms the writer that it is issuing a reprint of the income tax, es- 
tate tax, and gift tax provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
with a supplementary booklet “Revenue Act of 1945,” at a com- 
bined price of $2.00 per copy. The Commerce Clearing House edi- 
tion of Regulations 111 is temporarily out of stock, but the pub- 
lishers hope to issue an up-to-date edition in January, 1946, also 
at $2.00 percopy. This last action depends upon completion and 
publication by the Treasury of a new edition of the Regulations. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. (70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11; and branch 
offices in other cities) advises the writer that it can supply a reprint 
of Regulations 111 revised to June 8, 1945, at $3.00 per copy; also 
a so-called student’s edition of the Internal Revenue Code, com- 


plete and revised to the date of purchase, at $5.00 per copy, which 
edition will be kept up to date for a yearly service charge of $2.50. 
Prentice-Hall in addition will publish about the turn of the year a 
booklet on “‘How to Prepare Your Personal Income Tax Return 
for Filing in 1946,” at 75 cents for a single copy with lower prices 
per copy on quantity orders. 


General Statement of Situation 


Since Federal individual income tax exemptions remain very 
low, a teacher should assume he must file a return unless study of 
the requirements positively assures him to the contrary. These 
requirements are summarized at or near the beginning of instruc- 
tions embodied in or distributéd with the return blanks. More- 
over, even if a return is not legally required, it is a convenient 
means for getting early refund or credit on account of excessive 
tax which an employer has withheld and paid over to the Collector. 
See paragraph “Purpose of Return” on p. 1 of Instructions with 
Form 1040, and paragraph “Income Under $500” at top of middle 
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column of Instructions on back of Employee’s Copy of Form W-2. 
At least, the job of preparing a return is now much simplified and 
many teachers dependent wholly or principally upon their salaries 
are freed from the necessity of filing in 1946 declarations of esti- 
mated income tax. 


The topics filling the remainder of this commentary are (1) cor- 
recting estimates, making final payments, and making returns for 
1945; and (2) making estimates and payments covering income 
tax for 1946. 


Individual Income Tax for 1945 


Correction of Estimates 


Toward the end of 1945 or early in 1946 most professorial tax- 
payers will receive from their Collectors of Internal Revenue for- 
mal notices of the amounts of their fourth and final installments of 
estimated income tax for 1945, these installments being payable 
on or before January 15, 1946. I.R.C. § 59(a)(1). If a teacher’s 
estimate of the year’s tax has been excessive, with the consequence 
that this notice shows too much tax due, he may prefer to keep the 
excess in his own pocket, instead of paying it to the Treasury and 
later getting it refunded or credited against the tax for 1946. If 
his estimate has been so much too low that payment of the in- 
stallment stated in the notice will not bring his total payments 
up to at least 80% of the total tax actually due for 1945, he must 
correct his estimate and increase his January payment to avoid an 
addition to his tax which has the effect of a penalty. I.R.C. § 294 
(d)(2). Even if his underestimate has not run so high as 20%, 
he may wish to make his correction and discharge his full 1945 
liability in January. 


Correction of estimates may be made in two different ways. 
The taxpayer may file not later than January 15th a new and cor- 
rect estimate on declaration Form 1040-ES marked “‘Amended,” 
sending with the amended declaration payment of the correspond- 
ing amount and also returning the Collector’s notice. Alternately, 
he may not later than January 15th prepare and send in to the 
Collector his final return for 1945 with the corresponding final 
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payment, thus substituting the return for an amended declaration 
and saving himself one bit of paper work. I.R.C. § 58(d)(2) and 
(3)(B), liberally interpreted in Regulations 111, §29. 58-7(g). 
For convenient identification of the account, the Collector’s 
notice should be sent with such a return. 


Returns for 1945—General Statement 


Since 1944 there have been no statutory changes affecting the 
individual rate structure for 1945, the normal-tax or surtax ex- 
emptions for that year, or the optional standard deduction from 
adjusted gross income. These matters are handled accurately 
and clearly in the return forms and the instructions. Reference 
may be had to the somewhat detailed explanation in the corre- 
sponding article by the present writer in the Winter, 1944 Bu/letin, 
American Association of University Professors, Vol. 30, No. 4, at 
pp. 601-604. Personal and dependency exemptions remain at 
$500 per capita, and with respect to normal tax for 1945 only the 
taxpayer’s one exemption may be claimed save in the case of a joint 
return. As to joint returns, see comment on pp. 710-711 infra. 

If a taxpayer making return on Form W-2 has worked for two or 
more employers—e. g., a Federal government department and a 
college—in 1945, and therefore has received from his employers 
two or more Forms W-2, the return should be made on the Form 
W-z2 last received with the other Form or Forms W-2 securely at- 
tached. Instructions on back of Employee’s Copy, paragraph 
headed “How to Use Optional Return,” also covering combined 
return of husband and wife. If the return is made on Form 1040, 
it is not necessary to attach the Form or Forms W-2. Instructions, 
Form 1040, p. 2, left column, item “7. Payments.” This is dif- 
erent from the requirement stated in 1945. 


Returns for 1945—Details of Return Forms 


Return Form W-2 (Rev.) was further revised in June, 1945, the 
latest version bearing instructions so clear and complete with re- 
spect to typical situations that no further attempt to restate or 
expand them is made save in one respect. This matter involves 
Form 1040 as well. The latter form is slightly revised for reporting 
1945 income and calculating the tax. It may be torn in half and 
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used in abbreviated shape by a taxpayer whose adjusted gross in- 
come is less than $5000, irrespective of source, and who elects to 
pay tax according to the statutory tax table constituting p. 4 of 
Form 1040. Instructions, Form 1040, p. 1, left column “Form of 
Return—2. Short-form Return.” But there is a limitation upon 
this in case of married couples. At the top of p. 3, Form 1040 
directs that if a husband and wife living together at the end of the 
year file separate returns amd one itemizes deductions, the other 
must file on Form 1040 and must also itemize deductions instead of 
using the statutory tax table. Seemingly the other is thus for- 
bidden to use Form W-2 as well as the abbreviated Form 1040. 
(If the full story on this point is traced through I.R.C. §§ 23(aa) 
(4), 51(f)(3), and 404, and Regulations 111, §§ 29.51-2(b)(2) and 
29.402-1(b), it remains somewhat obscure. In such instances of 
doubt it is best to follow procedure surely acceptable to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue.) See Instructions, Form 1040, at foot of 
p. 2, and the full statutory description in I.R.C. §§ 400 et seg., for 
further details about the tax table. 


Specific comments on items of Form 1040 follow: 


Page 1, Item 1, Exemptions: Consult page 2 of the Instructions 
for a list of the classes of relatives who may be treated as depen- 
dents. 


Page 1, Item 2, Wages, salaries, etc.: Observe the instruction 
about deducting om/y traveling expenses and “reimbursed ex- 
penses” here. Such expenses should be detailed on a sheet of paper 
securely attached to the return. This deduction requirement 
results from the statutory definition of “adjusted gross income” 
in IL.R.C. § 22(n). Both these types of expenses, to be deductible 
in this item, must arise in connection with performance by the 
taxpayer of services as an employee. “Traveling expenses,” as 
the term is used in the Instructions, include expense of meals and 
lodging ‘‘while away from home,” and “reimbursed expenses” 
are other expenses deductible under I.R.C. § 23 and covered by “a 
reimbursement or other expense allowance arrangement with 
[the] employer.” 


The present writer adversely criticized this curious splitting of 
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deductible expense in the corresponding article for last year (see 
Winter, 1944 Bulletin, at pp. 605-606). The criticism has pro- 
duced no action, which is not too surprising. The term “away 
from home”’ was the center of hot controversy in a number of 
cases described by last year’s article. A later case of this type, 
Flowers v. Commissioner, 148 F. 2d 163 (C.C.A. sth, 1945), is pend- 
ing at the time of writing before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, certiorari having been granted. Now that the battles are 
over and temporarily displaced professors may return home to 
stay, the importance of this controversy to the educational pro- 
fession is declining. But it will not lose all dollar-and-cents sig- 
nificance and a statement of the situation is worth while. 

The Code has long forbidden taxpayers to deduct from gross in- 
come “personal, living, or family expenses.” I.R.C. § 24(a)(1). 
The Bureau resolutely maintains that commuting expense is of 
this nature, and not a trade or business expense under I.R.C. 
§ 23(a)(1)(A), which contains the authority for deducting “‘travel- 
ing expenses . . . while away from home.” To keep the clause 
just quoted from applying to commuting costs, it has been urged 
with considerable success that “home” in the tax sense means 
something like established or principai place of business, and not 
what the word means in colloquial usage. Now Mr. Flowers, 
taxpayer in the case cited above, was a kind of long-range inter- 
state commuter. He lived and was head of a law firm in Missis- 
sippi. But he was earning professionally only as general counsel 
and vice-president of a railroad with headquarters in Alabama. 
Consequently he made numerous business trips between Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, and spent a large part of his working time in 
the latter State. The Circuit Court of Appeals has held that he 
may deduct from gross income his travel expense and living ex- 
pense in Alabama. One can only guess at the view which the 
Supreme Court will take. Maybe a more acceptable solution of 
the problem might come by ceasing to harp upon the artificial 
definition of “home” and centering attention on the word “‘away.” 
A man, perhaps, is not really “away” unless he goes pretty far 
from his residence, or for a fairly long time, or both. Consistently 
with this idea, the General Counsel has stated that railroad fare 
expended by a faculty member in traveling from his place of regu- 
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lar employment to his place of temporary employment at a sum- 
mer school is deductible. G.C.M. 1og15, XI-2 C.B. 245.! 


The general problem of deductibility and nondeductibility 
under § 23 of various kinds of expenses calls for brief analysis: 


(1) Ordinary and necessary trade or business expenses are deduc- 
tible; these include expenses properly applicable against salaries, 
unless, as at least one commentator has suggested, the provisions 
introducing the concept of adjusted gross income prevent treat- 
ment of an employee as engaged in a trade or business, although 
in the past he has been so treated. The exact wording of the per- 
tinent clause (I.R.C. § 22(n)(1)) makes more natural the inter- 
pretation that “‘performance of services by the taxpayer as an em- 
ployee” is still trade or business but of a kind subjected to special 
tax treatment—namely, the deduction-splitting in Form 1040 
which has been criticized above. 

(2) Ordinary and necessary current expenses are deductible, 
although not trade or business expenses, if they are for production 
or collection of income, or for management, conservation, or main- 
tenance of property held for production of income. This deduc- 
tion is permitted under I.R.C. § 23(a)(2), a provision made the 
subject of extensive comment by Regulations 111, § 29.23(a)-15, 
partially quoted in the Bulletin for December, 1943, at p. 696. 
Such expense has in the past seemed unrelated to salaried activity, 
which was naturally thought analogous to prosecution of ordinary 
trade or business. But if earning a salary should now be deemed 
neither trade nor business, the salaried teacher may rely on this 
production-of-income clause as allowing those professional deduc- 
tions which may not be taken under Item 2 on page 1 of Form 
1040. He will claim them, on either this or the preceding statutory 
basis, under the “Miscellaneous” heading on p. 3 of the return. 
The Supreme Court has recently handed down two interesting 
interpretations of this “non-trade” or “non-business” deduction 
clause. The first holds that campaign expenses of a lawyer, ap- 


1“C.B.” means the periodical cumulative edition of the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin; “XI-2” means the cumulative issue of the Bulletin for the second half 
of 1932 (since 1936 this form of designation has been replaced by one directly in- 
dicating the year—e. g., “1941-1 means the cumulative issue of the Bulletin for 
the first half of 1941); GCM” means General Counsel’s Memorandum; “I.T.” 
means a ruling by the income tax unit in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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pointed to a judgeship to fill a vacancy and thereafter running for 
election to the post, are not deductible. McDonald v0. Commis- 
sioner, 323 U.S. §7,61,65 (1944). This is a highly unsatisfactory 
decision, because of the way the Court split on the point. Four 
justices joined in an opinion sustaining the result above stated; 
four joined in an opinion to the contrary; one, who wrote no opin- 
ion, concurs in result with the first four. For just what proposition 
is the case an authority? The second case allows deduction by 
trustees of expenses incurred in fighting (unsuccessfully) a Treas- 
ury claim for income tax, and in connection with problems of dis- 
tribution of the trust fund. Bingham’s Trust v. Commissioner, 65 
Sup. Ct. 1232 (1945). The reasoning of the majority opinion indi- 
cates some judicial inclination to overthrow attempts by the Treas- 
ury and the Department of Justice at hairsplitting over applica- 
tion of the “non-trade” or “‘non-business” clause. The minority 
do not really dissent, but have a bone to pick with the majority 
about procedure. 


(3) As already stated, personal, living, and family expenses 
are not generally deductible. There is a very specialized exception 
for unusual medical expenses. See I.R.C. § 23(x). 


(4) Expenditures properly describable as capital investments 
are not directly or immediately deductible, being recovered only 
by allowances for depreciation or exhaustion spread over the use- 
ful life of the assets in which the investments are made. 


Regulations 111, § 29.23(a)-5, briefly cover professional ex- 
penses. Of those enumerated as deductible, the ones most likely 
to affect salaried teachers are the cost of supplies used in the prac- 
tice of their profession, dues to professional societies and subscrip- 
tions to professional journals, hire of office assistants, and current 
expenditures for books and professional equipment of which the 
useful life is not more than one year. A ruling (1.T. 3448, 1941-1 
C.B. 206) adds to the deductible list “expenses of traveling and 
meals and lodging incurred in attending teachers’ conventions in 
this country,” so far as (a) there is no reimbursement for such ex- 
penses and (b) records are kept to substantiate the deductions 
claimed. See also Regulations 111, § 29.23(a)-2, on ordinary 
business traveling expenses. I.T. 3448 ends thus: 
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The cost of technical books required by and purchased by teachers 
specifically for use in connection with their professional work is a 
capital expenditure which may be extinguished through annual 
deductions for depreciation. 


This obviously refers to books usable for more than one year. 
Questions are frequently asked about deductibility of expenses 
of research and publication in connection with Ph.D. theses, 
scholarly work carried out during sabbatieal leave, and other like 
professional activities. A case decided in 1944 by the Tax Court 
of the United States is pertinent to the thesis problem. In this 
case, a taxpayer serving without salary as an associate professor 
in Yale collected and published material of scholarly value. He 
had no immediate prospect of financial profit, his purpose being to 
build a reputation for first-class scholarship and thus make himself 
eligible for highly remunerative professional appointment. He 
sought to deduct from his gross income sums paid for research and 
clerical assistance, supplies, etc. The Court denied the deduction on 
the ground that these expenditures were not current professional ex- 
penses but “‘in essence the cost of the capital structure from which 
his future income is to be derived.” Osborn, 3 T.C. 603 (1944). 
But it has been ruled that when a teacher receives sabbatical leave 
with continuing compensation on condition that he must travel 
for educational purposes during the period of leave, his expenses 
incurred on such travel are deductible. 1.T. 3380, 1940-1 C.B. 29. 
G.C.M. 11654, XII-1 C.B. 250, 251, states that expenditures in 
connection with the publication of results of investigation may or 
may not be deductible, depending upon whether they are ordinary 
and necessary current expenses or constitute capital expenditures. 
Now and again a teacher in the course of scholarly work under- 
takes a task of research or authorship which cannot be completed 
for several years, with payment of all or a large part of the com- 
pensation held back until completion. Under these circumstances 
he may find it possible and profitable, by following the alterna- 
tive offered in I.R.C. § 107, to spread the compensation over the 
entire period of work, instead of having to return it for income tax 
asasinglelumpsum. This section of the Internal Revenue Code 
was quoted on pages 689-690 of the Bulletin for December, 
1942, and a later amendment dealing with the taxation of back 
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pay was quoted on p. 99 of the Bulletin for February, 1944. See 
Regulations 111, § 29.107-3. 

Many teachers in active service must decide whether they are 
bound to include, as part of gross income, contributions to the cost 
of deferred retirement annuities made by the institutions which 
these teachers serve. Under some retirement plans, educational 
institutions have set up trusts to which periodical payments are 
made for the ultimate benefit of teachers after retirement. Prob- 
ably comparatively few such arrangements are now in operation, 
and any teacher participating under such a plan will do best to as- 
certain from the financial officers in charge whether he is bound to 
treat as gross income the contributions made for his benefit by the 
employer institution. The other and much more common method 
of handling the retirement problem is to purchase deferred annuity 
policies from the T.I.A.A. or an ordinary insurance company. 
This second situation is explicitly covered by I.R.C. § 22 (b) (2)(B) 
and by Regulations 111, §29.22(b)(2)-5, the latter explaining that, 
if an employer is an organization exempt from income tax because 
operated for educational purposes, an employee is not required to 
include in his current income the amount contributed by the em- 
ployer for purchase of a retirement annuity contract. A teacher 
is required to include in current gross income the amount currently 
contributed by deduction from his gross salary for purchase of 
such a contract. As to the taxability of annuity payments after 
retirement, see infra under the heading Page 2, Schedule A, An- 
nuities or Pensions. 

Instructions, Form 1040, p. 1, right column “‘Exclusions From 
Gross Income,” describe the special exclusions permitted to serv- 
ice men and women and veterans. The Revenue Act of 1945 has 
extended these exclusions since the Instructions were prepared. 
Very likely it will be impossible to reflect the terms of this Act in 
revised Instructions issued before income tax time rolls around 
with the turn of the year. Revenue Act of 1945, § 141, amends 
I.R.C. § 22(b)(13) to read: 


(13) Additional Allowance for Military and Naval Personnel.— 
(A) In the case of compensation received during any taxable 

year and before the termination of the present war as proclaimed by 

the President, for active service as a commissioned officer (or a 
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commissioned warrant officer) in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during such war, or, in the case of a citizen or 
resident of the United States, as a member of the military or naval 
forces of any of the other United Nations during such war, so 
much of fore | compensation as does not exceed $1500. 

(B) Compensation received during any taxable year and before 
the termination of the present war as proclaimed by the President, 
for active service as a member below the grade of commissioned 
officer (or commissioned warrant officer) in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during such war. 


The Revenue Act further provides that subparagraph (A) above 
shall be applicable with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1942, and that subparagraph (B) shall be applicable 
with respect to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1940. 
Obviously the amendments open possibilities of refunds and credits 
related to past years for which the taxes have already been paid. 


Page 1, Item 3, Dividends and interest: The old Form 1040 con- 
tained an elaborate schedule for listing income from government 
obligations. This is not included in the present Form 1040 and 
the taxpayer must depend upon the instruction folder for guidance. 


Page 1, Item 4, Other income: The sub-items included in this catch- 
all are to be explained on Page 2 of the return. The schedules 
on this latter page do not cover every possible form of income, and 
on occasion a taxpayer may have to explain an item of income on a 
sheet of paper securely attached to his return. 


Instructions, Form 1040, p. 3, left column near foot, direct the 
taxpayer to list and explain such items as rewards and prizes. In 
McDermott v. Commissioner, 150 F. 2d 585 (Dist. Col. App., 
1945), the majority held that a professor of law whose essay won 
the Ross Essay Prize awarded by the American Bar Association 
in 1939 need not include the $3000 prize in gross income. The 
amount was a gift from the income of an educational fund and 
not compensation for services rendered. See infra the paragraph 
on “Annuities or pensions.” 

This same passage in the instructions also refers to recoveries of 
bad debts as constituting gross income under certain circumstances. 
A taxpayer encountering this kind of problem should note the 
paragraph headed “8. Recoveries of Bad Debts, Etc.” in the right 
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column of p. 1 of the Instructions. The statutory provision here 
summarized is I.R.C. § 22(b)(12). 

Since the rest of page 1 is either self-explanatory or adequately 
treated in the instructions, comments on the Schedules of page 2 
are now presented. 

Page 2, Schedule A, Annuities or pensions: This Schedule and 
the accompanying instructions are helpful in proper handling of a 
matter which is important to retired professors. Carnegie Foun- 
dation retiring allowances and widows’ pensions have been ruled 
nontaxable on the ground that they are gifts or gratuities. L.O. 
1040, 3 C.B. 120 (1920). This ruling does not extend to payments 
made under the provisions of the will of Andrew Carnegie. Be- 
cause of diminishing financial expectancies under the retiring 
allowances and widows’ pensions, some educational institutions 
have established supplementary arrangements. In connection 
with one of these, which required contributions from the professors 
taking advantage of it but left the greater share of the burden upon 
the university concerned, there has been an unpublished local 
ruling that the supplementary payments after retirement, unlike 
the payments from Carnegie sources, are taxable as purchased 
annuities. 

Page 2, Schedule B, Rents and royalties: So-called ‘“‘royalties” on 
books written or edited by teachers do not always belong in this 
schedule. G.C.M. 236, VI-2 C.B. 27, issued in 1927, seems to 
mean that if an author agrees in advance as an employee or inde- 
pendent contractor to write an article or book for a publisher, the 
latter to copyright and own the product and pay compensation to 
the author, the payments are compensation for personal services; 
but if the author first writes the article or book and then sells, 
leases, or rents “his intellectual product” (this may mean the 
manuscript, or possibly the copyright, if any) to the publisher, his 
return therefrom is income from property. See also E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, 31 B.T.A. 563 (1934),' Sax and Rose Elizabeth Rohmer, § 
T.C. 183 (1945), and I.T. 2735, XII-2 C.B. 131. A “royalty” 
received under the latter type of arrangement would apparently 
belong in Schedule B, with a “royalty” received under the former 
type of arrangement being properly regarded as either a portion of 

1“B.T.A.” means the Board of Tax Appeals, ancestor of the present Tax Court. 
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the taxpayer’s salary to be returned in Item 2 or income from busi- 
ness or profession to be entered in Schedule C and thence reflected 
into Item 4. 


Page 2, Schedule C, Business or profession: The preceding para- 
graph indicates a problem of choice between listing some kinds of 
income enjoyed by professors under Item 2 and listing these kinds 
of income under Schedule C and Item 4. The fact is that neither 
the classification of income under the Internal Revenue Code nor 
the arrangement of Form 1040 is well fitted to the situation of a 
teacher who earns a salary and also does on the side remunerative 
scholarly work, consultation, etc., of an independent professional 
nature. Schedule C suits a commercial business handling tan- 
gible goods much better than it does a purely intellectual business 
of creative or advisory effort. Because of the difference between 
the deductions permitted in Item 2 and those permitted in Sched- 
ule C there is technical justification for requiring proper allocation 
of income items. In returns where deductions are itemized, though, 
the technical distinction will often lack practical effect, and it 
may well be hoped that the officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will not be too meticulously exacting. 


Page 2, Schedule D, Sales or exchanges: The problem of gain or 
loss from sales or exchanges as related to income taxation is a 
matter of notorious difficulty. Its handling in connection with 
Form 1040 requires use of a separate one-page Schedule D, which 
has on its back a special set of instructions. 

Page 2, Schedule E, Partnerships, estates, trusts, etc.: A taxpayer 
receiving income from a partnership or from a fiduciary should in 
any matter of doubt consult those who make up the income tax 
returns for the firm, estate, or trust. In the McDermott case in- 
volving the Ross Essay Prize (p. 707 supra) the contention was 
unsuccessfully made that the prize money should be taxed as trust 
income distributed to a beneficiary. 


Page 2, Schedules F and G, Depreciation, etc.: These schedules at 
the foot of the page are subsidiary to Schedules B and C. 

Page 3, Deductions: On the third page of Form 1040 the tax- 
payer finds six boxes or schedules to be used in listing his deduc- 
tions if he does not elect the optional standard deduction. The 
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instructions relating to deductions seem clear and sufficient to 
cover all ordinary situations. 

The Instructions, p. 4, right column “Miscellaneous,” refer 
to the deductibility of amortizable bond premium and give the 
statutory citation. A taxpayer who has bought at a premium 
bonds yielding wholly tax exempt interest, such as municipals, or 
partially tax exempt interest, such as some of the older Federal 
bonds, will find this amortization of premium not an unmixed 
blessing. 

With respect to losses, it must be remembered both here and in 
Schedule D (Page 2 of Form) that for an individual a loss is not 
deductible unless (A) not compensated by insurance or otherwise 
and (B) suffered (1) in trade or business, or (2) in a transaction 
entered into for profit, or (3) from fire, storm, shipwreck, or other 
like casualty, or from theft. I.R.C. § 23 (e). For instance, 
loss on sale of a residence which the taxpayer has occupied as his 
dwelling-house up to the time of sale is not deductible although a 
gain on such a sale is taxable. Under the heading of miscellaneous 
deductions (the last box or schedule on Page 3) it has already been 
suggested that the taxpayer list such expenses deductible by a 
salaried teacher as may not be deducted in Item 2 on Page 1 of the 
return—e. g., dues to professional societies, pay to clerical or re- 
search assistants, cost of supplies (see p. 703, supra). 

Page 3, Tax computation: The mechanical process of computing 
the tax, when the option of using the tax table on page 4 of the re- 
turn is not embraced, is adequately covered by the 15 numbered 
steps on page 3 of the return and the relevant instructions. The 
order of items for tax computation has been altered, so that nor- 
mal-tax is first calculated and carried into the column on the ex- 
treme right, with surtax following below. Note the deduction 
under step or item § of interest exempt from normal tax. See 
I.R.C. § 25(a)(1) and (2). One matter, that of choice by married 
couples between separate and joint returns, has already been 
touched in passing and is here made the subject of further com- 
ment: 

Joint Returns: Generally speaking, husband and wife have the 
option of making a joint Federal income tax return. If one 
spouse dies prior to the end of the taxable year, the survivor may 
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not include the incomes, deductions and credits of both in a joint 
return for that year. Regulations 111, § 29.51-1(b). But a recent 
ruling permits a timely joint return by the survivor when the other 
spouse dies after the end of the taxable year, although Jdefore the 
return is signed. I.T. 3759, Internal Revenue Bulletin No. 19 for 
1945 (October 11), p. 7. Obviously in this case the normal re- 
quirement is inapplicable that both spouses must sign a joint re- 
turn. 

Married people must weigh several factors in deciding whether to 
make a joint return or separate returns. If one of the two has less 
than $500 net income, the other spouse may in a joint return get 
the benefit for surtax purposes, and on occasion for normal tax 
purposes, of the unexhausted part of the personal exemption. 
Aside from this situation, combining two incomes in a single re- 
turn tends to push some of the net aggregate into higher surtax 
brackets. Subject to the risk just mentioned, if either spouse has 
surplus deductions or credits—e. g., charitable contributions in ex- 
cess of the 15% limit or a heavy uninsured fire loss—a joint return 
may save tax because in it the aggregate income, deductions, and 
credits are treated as though husband and wife were one person. 
In community property states separate returns are often money- 
savers because they enable community income to be split and so 
pulled down into lower surtax brackets. These suggestions indi- 
cate the complexity of the problem and the necessity of considering 
it carefully in each specific case. 


Revenue Act of 1945, § 142, adds to the Internal Revenue Code 
a new § 3808, which is an elaborate provision for deferment of 
unpaid tax attributable to service pay and pre-service earned in- 
come in any taxable year beginning between 1940 and 1946, both 
inclusive. The general effect is to allow payment of such tax in 
twelve quarterly installments, the first installment being payable 
May 15, 1946, by persons released from active duty prior to De- 
cember 1, 1945, and in other cases June 15, 1947, or the 15th day 
of the 6th month which begins after the date of release from active 
duty, whichever is earlier. The draftsmanship of this provision is 
distressingly intricate, and any attempt at abbreviated paraphrase 
correspondingly dangerous. Application is to be made, prior to 
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the first installment date, for this kind of relief under regulations 
to be prescribed. Undoubtedly representatives of the Bureau in 
Collectors’ Offices will stand ready to translate the crabbed lan- 
guage of the section into simple English. 


Declarations and Payment of Estimated Tax in 1946 


As everybody knows, Federal individual income tax for 1946 
will be at lower rates and with more liberal exemptions than for 
1945. Because the Congress was trying to keep its peace with 
people of many different shades of political opinion, the allevia- 
tions are laid out in a complicated pattern. Millions of income 
recipients who paid the very lowest taxes have been released from 
all risk of income tax liability in 1946 by the simple expedient of 
making applicable in computation of normal-tax the same spousal 
and dependency credits applied in computing surtax. Surtax 
rates are reduced by three percentage points in each bracket— 
thus where the starting surtax rate in 1945 was 20%, in 1946 it is 
tobe17%. This change obviously gives greater relative benefits to 
lower bracket taxpayers; the saving in the bottom or 20% bracket 
is 15% of the tax, and in the top or 91% bracket a little under 
3-3% of the tax in that bracket. Finally, the legislators top off 
these two benefits specially favoring small income people with a 
benefit operating proportionately for everybody. Normal-tax 
and surtax, calculated in the manner just described, are reduced 
for 1946 by an over-all cut of 5% thereof. Suppose a net of 
$2000 after exemptions fully subject to both normal-tax and surtax. 
The tax will be 3% or $60, plus 17% or $340, total of $400, minus 
5% of the total or $20, a final figure of $380. Minimum tax on 
this net in 1945 would be $460; the 1945 tax would be higher if 
dependency credits were involved, by 3% normal-tax on the 
amount of such credits. 

The rate and exemption changes will of course be carried over 
into withholding by employers during 1946, and into instructions 
with the revised Form 1040-ES for making declaration of estima- 
ted individual income tax. This form is not available at the time 
of writing. 


Harvard Law School J. M. Macuire 


THE ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL ELECTION 


The Annual Election of the American Association of University 
Professors for 1945 will be conducted by mail ballot pursuant to 
Article X of the Constitution of the Association. Early in Jan- 
uary, 1946 the ballots for this election will be sent to Chapter 
Secretaries for group voting and to Active members of the Associa- 
tion who are not in Chapter connection for individual voting. 
The nominees to be voted upon are listed below. For the full re- 
port of the 1945 Nominating Committee see the Autumn issue of 
this Bulletin, pages 509-514. The voting will be closed on March 
1, 1946, and the report of the tellers will be presented to the Council 
of the Association at its meeting in April or May. 


PRESIDENT 


Epwarp C. Kirk.anp, History, Bowdoin College 


Elected 1930.' Council, 1936-38; Committee on Organization and Policy, 
1938-41; Chairman, Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 1942- ; 
Editorial Committee, 1937- . Member, American Civil Liberties Union, 
1939- 

Born 1894. A.B., 1916, Dartmouth College; M.A., 1921, Ph.D., 1924, Harvard 
University. Instructor, 1920-21, Dartmouth College; Instructor, 1922-24, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Assistant Professor, 1924-30, Associate 
Professor, 1930-31, Brown University; Professor, 1931- , Bowdoin College. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Louts Pe.zer, American History, State University of lowa 


Elected 1921. Chap. Pres., 1943-44. 


Born 1879. B.A., 1907, Ph.D., 1909, State University of Iowa. Professor, 
1909-11, Montana State Normal College; Assistant Professor, 1911-17, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1917-25, Professor, 1925- , State University of Iowa. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Eruet Sasin-Smitu, Philosophy and Psychology 


Elected 1920. Chap. Pres., 1939-42; Council, 1941-43. 


1 Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to 
Association membership. 
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Born 1887. B.A., 1908, M.A., 1914, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1916, 
University of Illinois. Assistant, 1916-17, University of Illinois; Associate, 
1917-21, Acting Head Department of Philosophy, 1921-22, Bryn Mawr College; 
Associate Professor and Professor, 1922- , Convenor of School of Graduate 
Studies, 1929-39, Mills College. 


Nominees for the Council, 1946-1948' 


DISTRICT I 


ALBERT Henry Im au, History, Tufts College 


Elected 1929. Member, American Civil Liberties Union, 1940-  . 


Born 1901. B.A., 1922, University of British Columbia; A.M., 1923, Clark 
University; Ph.D., 1931, Harvard University. Instructor, 1923-26, University 
of Maine; Assistant, 1926-27, Radcliffe College; Instructor, 1927-29, Assistant 
Professor, 1929-35, Professor, 1935- , Tufts College; Examiner, 1942-43, 
Harvard College. 


Juutan I. Linpsay, English, University of Vermont 
Elected 1921. Chap. Secy., 1938-43; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1943-44. Member, 
American Federation of Teachers, 1945-  .« 


Born 1886. A.B., 1908, Clark University; A.M., 1910, Harvard University. 
Instructor, 1910-16, Assistant Professor, 1918-28, Associate Professor, 1928-45, 
Professor, 1945- , University of Vermont. 


DISTRICT II 


JeremiaH Stanton Fincn, English Literature and Public Speak- 
ing, Princeton University 
Elected 1942. Chap. Secy., 1943-45. 
Born 1910. A.B., 1931, M.A., 1933, Ph.D., 1936, Cornell University. In- 
structor and Assistant, 1934-36, Cornell University; Instructor, 1936-40, 
Assistant Professor, 1940- , Assistant to Dean of the Faculty, 1942- __, Prince- 
ton University. 


Loris MerepitH Frencu, Mental Hygiene, State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Elected 1940. 
Born 1897. A.B., 1919, Grinnell College; Certificate in social work, 1922, Bryn 
Mawr College; Diploma, 1923, New York School of Social Work; Assistant 
Professor, 1930- , New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark). 


1 One from each district to be elected. 
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DISTRICT Ill 


Wi.iram H. Epwarps, Political Science, State Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York 


Elected 1929. Chap. Pres., 1936-39, New Mexico State College. 

Born 1901. B.A., 1923, M.A., 1923, Ph.D., 1936, Ohio State University. Staff 
Assistant, 1923-24, League of Minnesota Municipalities; government research, 
1924-25, Brookings Institution; Instructor, 1925-28, University of North 
Dakota; Associate Professor, 1928-30, Sweet Briar College; Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1931-32, State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin; Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1934-41, New Mexico State College; Professor and Head of Department, 
1941- , State Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 


Puitip Lawrence Harriman, Psychology, Bucknell University 
Elected 1933. 
Born 1894. A.B., 1917, A.M., 1921, Colgate University; Ed.M., 1930, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1931, New York University. Head of Department, 1919- 
23, Staunton Military Academy; Associate Professor, 1923-29, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina; Professor, 1930- , Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 


DISTRICT IV 


EstHer Crane, Education and Child Development, Goucher 
College 
Elected 1929. Chap. Secy., 1944-45; Chap. Pres., 1945-46. 
Born 1892. A.B., 1910, M.A., 1914, Smith College; M.A., 1913, Oberlin 
College; Ph.D., 1917, University of Chicago. Teacher, 1910-12, Kenton High 
School; Instructor, 1913-14, Wells College; Assistant Professor, 1917-19, Lake 
Erie College; Professor, 1919-23, Wilson College; Associate, 1923-25, Bryn 
Mawr College; Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, Professor, 1925- , 
Goucher College. 


Perciva. W. Hutson, Education, University of Pittsburgh 
Elected 1926, 
Born 1891. B.A., 1913, Beloit College; M. A., 1923, Ph.D., 1925, University of 
Minnesota. Teacher and principal in secondary schools, 1913-17; 1919-21; 
Research Assistant on junior college project, 1921-22, University of Minnesota; 
Assistant Professor, 1922-28, Associate Professor, 1928-38, Professor, 1938- , 
University of Pittsburgh. 


DISTRICT V 


Paut E. Huspextt, Modern European History, Michigan State 
Normal College 
Elected 1929. Member, American Civil Liberties Union, 1935- . 
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Born 1891. B.A., 1911, University of Richmond; M.A., 1913, Wake Forest 
College; B.A., M.A., 1920, Oxford University (Rhodes Scholar); Ph.D., 1938, 
University of Michigan. Professor, 1913-14, Mars Hill College; Head of De. 
partment, 1920-21, High School, Savannah, Georgia; Professor, 1921-22, 
Furman University; Head of Department, 1922-23, Hardin-Baylor Women’s 
College; Professor, 1923- , Michigan State Normal College. 


KaTHERINE H. Porter, English, Western Reserve University 
Elected 1935. Chap. Secy., 1943-45. 


Born 1888. A.B., 1910, Mount Holyoke College; M.A., 1914, University of 
Chicago; Ph.D., 1930, Cornell University. Instructor, 1910-13, Lake Erie 
College; Professor, 1914-19, Alfred University; Instructor, Assistant Professor, 
Associate Professor, 1919- , Assistant Dean, 1927-33, Class Dean, 1944-45, 
Western Reserve University. 


DISTRICT VI 


CLEANTH Brooks, English Literature, Louisiana State University 
Elected 1938. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1940-41. 


Born 1906. B.A., 1928, Vanderbilt University; M.A., 1929, Tulane University; 
B.A., 1931, B.Litt., 1932, Oxford University. Lecturer, 1932-34, Assistant 
Professor, 1934-36, Associate Professor, 1936-42, Professor, 1942- , Louisiana 
State University; Visiting Professor, 1945-46, University of Chicago. 


Juuian Gitpert Leacn, Plant Pathology, West Virginia Uni- 
versity 
Elected 1937. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1941-43; Chap. Pres., 1943-45. 


Born 1894. B.S.A., 1917, University of Tennessee; M.S., 1918, Ph.D., 1922, 
University of Minnesota. Associate Professor, 1919-20, Colorado Agricultural 
College; Instructor, 1920-22, Assistant Professor, 1922-28, Associate Professor, 
1928-36, Professor, 1936-38, University of Minnesota; Professor and Head of 
Department, 1938- , West Virginia University. 


DISTRICT VII 


Luioyp V. BA.tarp, Sociology, Beloit College 


Elected 1943. Chap. Pres., 1943-44. 

Born 1887. A.B., 1912, Beloit College; A.M., 1913, Harvard University; Grad- 
uate Study, 1917-18, University of Chicago. Professor, 1913- , Head of De- 
partment, 1921- , Beloit College. 


Kennetu P. Mathematics, Indiana University 


Elected 1921. Chairman, Committee Q on Required Courses in Education, 
1931-36; Committee Q on Preparation and Qualifications of Teachers, 1937- - 


_ 
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Born 1887. A.B., 1908, A.M., 1909, Indiana University; Ph.D., 1913, Princeton 
University. Instructor, 1909-14, Assistant Professor, 1914-19, Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1919-24, Professor, 1924- , Chairman of Department, 1937-44, Indiana 
University. 


DISTRICT VIII 
Joun G. HEINBERG, Political Science, University of Missouri 


Elected 1933. Chap. Pres., 1942-43. 


Born 1901. A.B., 1923, A.M., 1924, Washington University, St. Louis; Ph.D., 
1927, Brookings Graduate School. Assistant Professor, 1926-30, Associate 
Professor, 1930-39, Professor, 1939- , University of Missouri. 


Georce C. WHEELER, Biology, University of North Dakota 


Elected 1926. Chap. Pres. 1932-35, 1945-46. 


Born 1897. B.A., 1918, Rice Institute; M.S., 1920, D.Sc., 1921, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Instructor, 1921-25, Assistant Professor, 1925-26, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Professor. 1926- , University of North Dakota. 


DISTRICT IX 
Joun Q. Hays, English, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 
Elected 1933. Chap. Secy., 1942-43; Chap. Pres., 1944-45. 


Born 1906. A.B., 1929, M.A., 1932, University of Missouri; Ph.D., 1942, Uni- 
versity of California. Instructor, 1929-35, Assistant Professor, 1935-41, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1941- , Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Ratpu S. UNpERwoop, Mathematics, Texas Technological College 
Elected 1930. Chap. Secy., 1931-32, 1939-40; Chap. Pres., 1940-41. 
Born 1891. B.A., 1916, M.A., 1917, University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1930, 
University of Chicago. Instructor, 1919-22, Purdue University; Assistant 
Professor, 1922-27, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Associate Professor, 1927- 
30, Professor, 1930- , Texas Technological College. 


DISTRICT X 


Ortanpvo J. Ho tis, Law, University of Oregon 
Elected 1934. Chap. Pres., 1937-38. 
Born 1904. B.S., 1926, J.D., 1928, University of Oregon, Lecturer, 1928-31, 
Professor, 1931- , Acting Dean, various periods, 1936-45, Acting President, 
January 6, 1944-June 30, 1945, Dean since July 1, 1945, University of Oregon. 


Georce W. Sears, Chemistry, University of Nevada 
Elected 1922. Chap. Pres., 1932-33. 
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Born 1878. B.S., 1908, Drury College; M.S., 1911, Ph.D., 1914, University of 
Illinois. Teacher, 1909-10, High School. Springfield, Missouri; Assistant, 1911- 
14, Instructor, 1914-17, University of Illinois; Instructor, 1917-18, Associate 
Professor, 1918-24, Professor, 1924- , Head of Department, 1926- , Acting 
Dean, College of Arts and Science, 1938, University of Nevada. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited cither upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed be- 
low. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bulletin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 544 nominations for Active membership and 5 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, Gerard V. Herrbach; Alabama College, Claire Ordway; 
University of Alabama, Mildred A. Engelbrecht, Clarence A. Newell; Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Clarence C. Hulley, Charles L. Koelsche, Winifred Leighton, 
Mary R. Ogburn, S. Stewart West; Albright College, Milton G. Geil, Russell 
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B. Smith; Allegheny College, Miriam C. Brubaker; Amherst College, Samuel 
C. McCulloch; Appalachian State Teachers College, W. M. Grubbs; Univer- 
sity of Arizona, George W. Barr, Evelyn P. Bartels, Edwin J. Purcell; Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Henry M. Alexander, Marinus C. Kik; Averett College, 
Elizabeth Otwell; Ball State Teachers College, Robert L. Shelley, Charles F. 
Van Cleve; Baylor University, C. Kenneth Collings, Eli R. Cox, F. Joseph 
Gelpi; Beloit College, Chad Walsh; Boston University, Streeter S. Stuart, 
Guy E. Swanson; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Vivian A. Long; Brooklyn 
College, James Singer, Charles H. Smith, Eva A. Williamson; Bucknell 
University, Stanley H. Chapman; University of California, John J. Eiler; 
University of California (Los Angeles), Edwin F. Beckenbach, John W. Green, 
Malcolm S. MacLean, William C. Putnam, Foster H. Sherwood, Robert H 
Sorgenfrey; Carnegie Institute of Technology, William Caywood, Richard P. 
Johnson, Samuel Rosenberg; Case School of Applied Science, George Dlouhy, 
G. Brooks Earnest, William vonFischer, Clark O. Miller, Gayle B. Priester, 
Carl F. Prutton, Oliver M. Stone, David Turnbull, Hugh Winn, Lauriston P. 
Winsor; Cedar Crest College, Robert Clemmer; The City College (New York), 
William E. Colford, Louis F. Sas; Coe College, Donald A. McKenzie; Colo- 
rado School of Mines, James O. Ball, Martin P. Capp, Clark B. Carpenter, 
John M. Coke, Harry M. Crain, William B. Cramer, Walter H. Dumke, 
Leonard W. Hartkemeier, William S. Levings, George T. Merideth, Sigmund 
L. Smith; Columbia University, Donald G. Tewksbury; University of Con- 
necticut, Janet M. Aitken, David J. Blick, Olga de Cillis, Erben Cook, Jr., 
Dorothy Culp, George J. Engelhardt, Jr., C. Albert Kind, Frederick A. Mote, 
John S. Rankin, Jr.; Cornell College, Jacques Jolas, Robert M. Montgomery, 
Rafael Moyano, Helen Venn; Cornell University, Mabel A. Rollins; DePauw 
University, Audrey B. Beatty, Franz Bodfors, Howard B. Burkett, Donald J. 
Cook, Julia A. Crawley, Katherine M. Eide, Mary Fraley, George W. Gove, 
Wayne T. Gray, Ruth M. Mack, Anna O. Raphael, Mary A. Wilson; Univer- 
sity of Dubuque, Selma Hill, Marthellen Ratcliff, Katherine Rauh, Leland S. 
Van Scoyoc; Duke University, Clark L. Allen; Evansville College, Edgar M. 
McKown; Franklin and Marshall College, Andrew E. Bryans; Fresno State 
College, Rannie B. Baker, Karl Buckman, Marion A. Grosse, J. Donald Pymm, 
Dorothy E. Smith; Furman University, Jane G. Flener, Henry G. Hendricks, 
Charles L. Pittman, John R. Sampey, Jr., Arthur P. Sledd; George Washing- 
ton University, Paul Calabrisi, Robert F. Campbell, Thomas A. Larremore; 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Raimonde Aubrey; Hamline University, 
Beatrice Bernhagen; Hardin-Simmons University, Helen E. Clarkson; 
Hofstra College, Walter B. Kelly, William W. Wiard, Jr.; College of The 
Holy Cross, Edward Peragallo; Howard College, John B. Moore; University 
of Idaho, Robert J. Bessey; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Herschel 
Heath, W. Gibson Walters; Illinois Institute of Technology, Louis T. Rader; 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Elbert Fulkerson, Douglas E. Lawson, 
Dorothy M. Muzzey, Helen Narber, Louis Petroff, William A. Pitkin, J. 
Henry Schroeder, May T. Smith, Dorothea Swan, Harley R. Teel, Floyd V. 
Wakeland, Walter B. Welch; Illinois State Normal University, G. Bradford 
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Barber, Gertrude Dubats, Dorathy A. Eckelmann, Alice M. Eikenberry, 
Francis L. Hoover, Ella C. Leppert, Cecilia H. Peikert, Toivo E. Rine, Bjarne 
R. Ullsvik, Bernalillo Williams; Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Alfred S. Clayton; University of Illinois, Lester Dolk, Lewis E. Martin, Fred 
S. Rodkey, Katharine M. Stokes; Indiana State Teachers College, Marguerite 
Malm; Indiana University, Ralph E. Broyles, Edwin H. Sutherland; Iowa 
State College, Edna Douglas, Joseph B. Gittler, Frances M. Hettler, W. 
Turrentine Jackson, Christian Petersen, Martha L, Smith; State University 
of Iowa, Hugh Clark; Fort Hays Kansas State College, John H. Krenkel, 
Mary E. McCormick, Ruth Musil; Kansas State College, M. Josephine 
Kremer; University of Kansas City, John Scurlock; University of Kentucky, 
C. Raymond Barnhart, Anne W. Callihan, Charles R. Crumpton, Lyle R. 
Dawson, Lydia R. Fischer, Thomas L. Hankins, William S. Ligon, Dorothy 
T. Martin, Rhea A. Taylor, Ruth E. Thomas, Harold E. Wetzel, Mary C. 
Wooldridge; Kenyon College, Frédéric Eberle; Kirksville College of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery, George F. Davison, Gilbert H. Kroeger; Lake Erie 
College, Philip L. Ralph; Lebanon Valley College, L. G. Bailey, Samuel H. 
Derickson, V. Earl Light, Frederic K. Miller, Edward Rutledge, Milton L. 
Stokes, George G. Struble; Lehigh University, William A. McDonald; Lincoln 
University (Missouri), Moddie Taylor; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Eleanor A. Marionneaux, Alpha C. Mayfield; Louisiana State University, 
Stanley W. Preston, William M. Young; University of Louisville, Harlow 
Bishop, Helen A. Brown, William M. Clay, Mary Jo Fink, Raymond J. Foss, 
Gerhard Herz, Marjorie Hunsinger, Edwin W. Paul; Loyola University 
(Louisiana), Vernon X. Miller; McMaster University, Marguerite Roberts; 
Macalester College, Carl A. Jensen; Madison College, Mary M. Brady, 
Fernando Q. Martinez; Marquette University, John Pick; University of 
Maryland, Gustave W. Andrian, Zenobia de Jiménez, John F. Lutz, Virginia 
S. Smith; Michigan State College, M. Isobel Blyth, Charles F. Hampton, 
H. Owen Reed; University of Michigan, Reed M. Nesbit; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Bemidji), Myrtie A. Hunt; Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Duluth), Margaret A. Brodahl, Marie B. Dickinson, Dorothy A. 
Timm; Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona), William H. Coppock; 
Mississippi State College, Ernest B. Colmer; Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Janet Dickey, Viola M. DuFrain, B. Elaine Lemaster, 
Judith Thom, Thelma Walker; Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kenneth L. Bing, F. B. Moore; University of Missouri, D. L. Blackstone, Jr., 
Earl C. Cunningham, Victor R. Ells, George M. Ewing, Clayton H. Johnson, 
Trusten E. Peery, Ruth S. Wylie; Monmouth College, Thomas R. Baldwin, 
Jean McInnes; Morningside College, Peter L. Bannon; Nebraska State 
Teachers College (Wayne), M. Lois Crouch; University of Nebraska, Walter 
E. Militzer; University of Nevada, James J. Hill, Loring R. Williams; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Duane F. Carlisle, Glenn W. Stewart; New 
Mexico State College, Joseph L. Brown, Roland A. Browne, Morris Evans; 
University of New Mexico, Lincoln La Paz, Robert E. Luckey; New York 
State College for Teachers, Elton A. Butler, Caroline A. Lester, Marvin J. 
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Pryor; New York University, Rolf Boswell; Newark College of Engineering, 
Carl Konove; North Carolina College for Negroes, Ila J. Blue, James R. 
Butts, E. Marion Cordice, James E. Dorsey, Harry L. Faggett, Wesley I. 
Howard, Norvell W. Hunter, Raleigh Morgan, Jr., Ernest E. Neal, Clara 
Reid, Herman Riddick, Howard E. Wright; North Central College, Edward 
E. Domm; University of North Dakota, Glenn L. Jarrett, Emerson A. Reed; 
University of Notre Dame, Christopher J. Fagan, John H. Sheehan; Occi- 
dental College, Edmund A. Cykler; Northwestern State College of Oklahoma, 
Wistar D. Newby; University of Oklahoma, Robert H. Bayley, Joseph H. 
Benton, Sarah H. Edwards, Clyde L. Farrar, Ruth S. Ferris, Paul V. Keen, 
Genevieve Kern, C. Byron King, Alton C. Kurtz, Hugh V. McDermott, 
Anne E. Markley, Arthur T. Meyer, Virginia Morris, Lytle Powell, Jack A. 
Rhodes, Kenneth M. Richter, Fay Sheppard, William H. Smith, Lee E. 
Thompson; Oregon State College, Andrew Sobczyk; University of Oregon, 
Eldon L. Johnson, Robert C. Myers, Lloyd W. Staples; College of Our Lady 
of the Elms, Albert Genua; Pennsylvania State College, Paul R. Beall, 
Florence G. Fralin, M. Parker Givens, J. Ross Heverly, Clifford B. Holt, Jr., 
Albert P. Powell; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Clarion), Marie 
Marwick; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven), Ira O. Fleming; 
University of Pittsburgh, Klaus Hofmann, Jotham Johnson, M. Graham 
Netting, Malcolm B. Stinson; Purdue University, Mildred L. Fitch, Francis 
H. Wilson; Queens College (New York), Robert Goldwater, Joseph Machlis, 
Mervin E. Oakes; Queens College (North Carolina), Maribelle Hines, Eleanor 
L. Jenkins, Arthur H. Moehlenbrock, Famee L. Shisler; Rhode Island State 
College, A. Louise Anthony, Robert S. Bell, William C. Birtwell, Edward L. 
Carpenter, Paul F. Cieurzo, Crawford P. Hart, Frank W. Keaney, Harry L. 
Keil, Daisy I. Kettelle, Dorothy M. Massey, William D. Metz, Lillian A. 
Nardone, Herbert H. Palmer, Margaret M. Parks, Edward M. Pease, Frank 
M. Pelton, Warren D. Smith, Barbara R. Spungin, Katherine E. Staffeld, 
Enoch F. Story, Jr., Lois H. Strassburg, Frank W. Stubbs, Jr., Irene H. 
Stuckey, F. Delmont Tootell, Ruth E. Tucker; Rice Institute, Tom W. 
Bonner, Charles E. Mandeville, Jr.; Ripon College, James F. Andrews, Alfred 
E. Kahn, George H. Lanphear, Edward A. Weaver; Rutgers University, 
Dorothy R. Dillon, J. Milton French, Ellwood M. Hammaker, Emil L. Jordan, 
John F. Lane, Donald J. McGinn; St. John’s University, Joseph E. Fee; 
Salem College, Lucile Vest; San Diego State College, Everett Jackson; 
San Jose State College, Benjamin F. Naylor, Elmer H. Staffelbach; Shurtleff 
College, May B. Boomer, Marion Copp, Eldon Dittemore, W. O. Hampton, 
Wesley C. Harter, Hugh P. Kean, Edna Stellhorn, A. Lee Thrasher, Roland 
E. Turnbull; Skidmore College, Xavier Fernandez, Theophile Krawiec; 
University of South Carolina, Charles H. Waterfall; University of South 
Dakota, Paul M. Berry, Elbert W. Harrington; Southwestern Medical 
Foundation, Charles G. Duncan; Stanford University, Warren D. Allen, 
Lawrence R. Blinks, Rolf L. Bolin, Shau Wing Chan, Walter V. Kaulfers, 
James M. Luck, D. Paul McKelvey, Carl R. Noller, George S. Parks, Nathan 
van Patten, Anthony E. Sokol; Stephens College, Alice Bell; Syracuse 
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University, Preston E. James; Temple University, Myron S. Heidingsfield, 
Wilbert B. Hitchner, John H. Niemeyer; Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State College, Frances E. Thompson; University of Tennessee, Maurice 
C. Baudin, Jr., John B. Clark, Jr., Orin B. Graff, Earl M. Ramer, James H. 
Stauss, Dale Wantling; Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, John M. 
Chilton, Richard A. Eads, Louis L. Grandi, L. T. Halbert, Jr., E. L. Harter, 
Fred W. Jensen, V. A. Little, Joseph S. Mogford, A. R. Orr, Richard C. Potts, 
Gladys L. Sugareff, Robert P. Ward, A. Carmen White, Edna B. Woods; Texas 
Christian University, Lurene M. Prouse; East Texas State Teachers College, T. 
Taylor Broun, Archie H. Cowling, Benge R. Daniel, James W. McCrary, Jr., 
Anna L. Maxwell, L. DeLoss Parsons; Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, Frances G. Coleman; Texas Technological College, Ettie C. Farmer, 
O. Elisabeth Fox, Mabel B. Smith, Scotti Mae Tucker, Beatrice L. Witte; 
University of Texas, Ludwik Anigstein, David K. Brace, Chester N. Frazier; 
University of Toledo, H. Robert Kinker, Louise R. Witherell; Tulane Uni- 
versity, Jay K. Ditchy, Alice Parkerson, Elizabeth Raymond; Ursinus 
College, Maurice W. Armstrong, Maurice O. Bone, Natalie A. Hogeland, 
John M. Hohlfeld, Martin W. Witmer; Utah State Agricultural College, 
Spencer H. Daines, Philip J. Hart, Edith Rich, B. L. Richards; University 
of Utah, Alice Kohler, Hazelle B. Macquin; Vanderbilt University, Athos da 
S. Ramos; University of Vermont, Nelle A. Adams, Ruth Godfrey, Esther L. 
Knowles, John E. Little, Donald F. Smith, Marian A. Wall; University of 
Virginia (Mary Washington College), Elizabeth Eastland, Charles S. Simons; 
Washburn Municipal University, E. Ruth van Appledorn, Elizabeth J. Ebright, 
Dorothy Luber, Jean A. Smith, Alexander Tillotson, Virginia D. Welty; 
State College of Washington, John J. Gross, Tolbert H. Kennedy, Milton 
A. Maxwell, Herbert J. Wood; University of Washington, Felice Ankele, 
Julian D. Barksdale, Robert Q. Brown, Janna Burgess, June Burn, John V. 
Fordon, Noah D. Gershevsky, Albert C. Gullikson, Craig G. Gunter, Demar 
Irvine, Charles W. Lawrence, Donald H. Loughridge, Robert W. O’Brien, 
Elmer M. Plein, Frederick C. Smith, Ralph I. Thayer; Wayne University, 
Boaz Siegel; Wellesley College, Elinor Schroeder; West Virginia University, 
James H. Henning; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Gladys Cronemeyer, 
William A. Hallam, O. Earle Karickhoff, Mary V. Moore, Stella Ward; 
Western College, Jeanne Le Crenier, Lois J. Sayre; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Arvel B. Erickson, Mary C. Schauffler, Marion C. Siney; Westminster 
College (Pennsylvania), A. James Coe, Benedict A. Hall, Jane C. Little, 
Harry S. Manley, John I. Reaney, Alice K. Schuster, Charles D. Starr, William 
J. Thomas; Westminster College (Utah), Ralph G. Bailey, Lloyd Wilcox; 
Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Harriet J. Holmes, Grace L. Rose, Herbert 
Steiner; Wilberforce University, Jimsiana Brassfield, Arthur M. Chavous, 
Leila S. G. Cochrane, Ruth H. Conrad, George F. David, S. Louise Garcia, 
G. Edwin Gibbs, Frank J. Gordon, Mack M. Greene, James T. Henry, Anne 
W. Jordan, G. F. Lewis, Frederick A. McGinnis, Ralph N. Pyrtle, Joanna H. 
Ransom, Walter L. Smith, Francis A. Thomas, Jean H. Walls, Ennis C. 
Warrick, Amos J. White, Jamye C. Williams, McDonald Williams, Anne O’H. 
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Williamson; College of William and Mary, Thomas O. Brandt, Inga O. Hel- 
seth, Alan C. Stewart; Winthrop College, Josephine Mitchell, Melissa B. 
Wingfield; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Jessie E. Caldwell; 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (River Falls), Francis P. Chisholm; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, C. Leonard Huskins, Helen M. Park; Xavier University, 
Frances Hickman, Otto B. Ramsey; Yankton College, Hazel Wiese. 


Junior 


University of Illinois, J. Benjamin Ziegler, Jr.; University of Oklahoma, 
Margaret B. Fisher; University of Southern California, Aubrey L. Forrest; 
Wayne University, Miller R. Collings; Not in Accredited Institutional Con- 
nection, Jack R. Parsons (M.S., Columbia University), Berkeley, Calif. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 315 Active and 7 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


Adelphi College, Mildred Montag; University of Akron, Major L. Younce; 
University of Alabama, Oliver L. Lacey, Harold R. Rice; University of Arkan- 
sas, Grace M. Henderson; Baylor University, Paul S. Lavik, Gosta Rydberg; 
Boston University, Robert Campbell, George A. Cummings, Martha R. Smith; 
Brown University, Otto E. Neugebauer, Warren Ramsey, Paul C. Rosenbloom, 
Bessie H. Rudd, Philip Taft, Arthur O. Williams, Jr.; Bucknell University, 
Loren S. Hadley, Meyer F. Nimkoff; University of Buffalo, Claude E. 
Puffer; University of California (Berkeley), Alan R. Thompson; Centenary 
College of Louisiana, Amanda Wilson; University of Cincinnati, Alfred K. 
George, Eleanor R. Maclay; Clarkson College of Technology, Fred F. Piper; 
University of Colorado, Ruth Blair, Carl W. Borgmann, Calvin Grieder, 
H. Harold Kelley, Marie A. Mehl, Mehdi Nakosteen, Edwin R. Walker; 
Columbia University, Clarence H. Graham, Dewey H. Palmer, Mario A. Pei; 
Connecticut College, Catherine Wolkonsky; Teachers College of Connecticut, 
Paul N. Wenger; University of Connecticut, Frank H. Ash; Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Willis M. Rayton; University of Delaware, Walther Kirchner; De Paul 
University, Charles R. Williams; Evansville College, Shirley Snethen; Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, L. Beatrice Clarke, George W. Conoly, 
H. Manning Efferson, Alonzo S. Gaither, W. H. Hollins, E. L. King, Charity 
M. Mance, A. S. Parks, A. W. Shute, William H. Smith, Jr., E. P. Southhall, 
John C. Tinner, Ethan E. Ware, Genevieve J. Wheeler; George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Susan B. Riley; Georgia School of Technology, Henry 
L. Edwards; Georgia State College for Women, George W. Beiswanger; 
Hampton Institute, Paul E. Baker, Marian P. Capps, Anne M. Cooke, William 
F. Goins, Jr., Jessie Lemon, Karla Longrée, J. Saunders Redding; Harvard 
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University, Charles R. Cherington; University of Hawaii, Robert C. Lindner, 
Raymond E. Murphy; Heidelberg College, John W. Fausey, Forrest M. Keen, 
Frank R. Kramer, Howard E. Menke, Allen O. Miller; Hofstra College, John 
B. Haney, Marcus C. Old, John A. Smith, E. Russell Stabler; Hollins College, 
Janet L. MacDonald; Hunter College, Helen Johnston; Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Elizabeth C. Meehan, Shelby S. Shake; Ilinois State 
Normal University, Neal E. Glenn, Harlan W. Peithman; University of Illinois, 
Glenn M. Blair; Indiana State Teachers College, Wayne E. Schomer; Iowa 
State College, Mildred Barr, Lester Blum, Oswald H. Brownlee, Florence A. 
Ehrenkranz, Eric B. Fowler, Kenneth L. Johnson, George W. Snedecor, 
William J. Tudor, Charles W. Turner, Wallace Wright; University of Iowa, 
Lauren A. Van Dyke; James Millikin University, Flora Ross; Kansas State 
Teachers College (Pittsburg), Adele M. Burnett; Kemper Military School, 
Charles W. Kern; Lafayette College, Herbert W. Starr; Lawrence College, 
Anselm Strauss; Limestone College, John W. Eberly; Northwestern State 
College of Louisiana, John S. Kyser; Louisiana State University, Raphael 
Levy, Robert H. Wilson; Louisiana State University (Northeast Junior Col- 
lege), John C. Currie; Loyola University (Illinois), Theodosi Mogilnitsky; 
Madison College, Kathryn C. Tully; University of Maine, Ronald B. Levin- 
son; Manhattan College, Arthur B. Kemper; Massachusetts State College, 
Clifford V. Kightlinger; Meharry Medical College, Clifton Dummett, Marion 
E. Zealey; Michigan State College, Walter Firey; University of Michigan, 
Charles N. Davisson; Middlebury College, Richard L. Brown, Reginald L. 
Cook, Harry M. Fife, Burt A. Hazeltine, Waldo H. Heinrichs, A. John Holden, 
Jr., Clara B. Knapp, Rose E. Martin, J. S. Prentice, Mary S. Rosevear, 
Benjamin F. Wissler; Milwaukee-Downer College, Dorothy Dart, Grace E. 
Moore; Northern Montana College, Gladys Bookman; University of Mon- 
treal, Gerard Gardner; University of Nebraska, Myron J. Roberts; University 
of Nevada, Frederick L. Bixby; New York State Teachers College (Buffalo), 
Alfred Holman, Jr.; New York University, Theodore Lang; North Carolina 
College for Negroes, C. Ruth Edwards, Charles L. Holmes, James S. Lee, 
LeRoy T. Walker; Northeastern University, Gustave Serino; Northwestern 
University, Irving Pflaum; University of Notre Dame, Francis L. Benton, 
Salvator D. Bernardi, Kenneth N. Campbell, Robert F. Ervin, William H. 
Hamill, Louis Hasley, Ferdinand A. Hermens, Theodor K. Just, Earl F. 
Langwell, Murray Mannos, Joseph P. Mullally, Raymond V. Pence, Donald J. 
Plunkett, James A. Reyniers, Walter L. Shilts, Richard Sullivan, Philip C. 
Trexler, George J. Wack; Occidental College, William C. Kauffman, Elsie M. 
Smithies; Ohio State University, Alan F. Griffin; Southeastern State College 
(Oklahoma), Robert W. Frazier; University of Oklahoma, Edward C. Mason, 
John H. Rohrer; University of Oregon, Percy M. Collier; Pennsylvania State 
College, Edwin J. Anderson, Harry A. Baumann, Samuel P. Bayard, Harry N. 
Benkert, Alden B. Bestul, Luther T. Bissey, Raymond R. Bloom, R. Wallace 
Brewster, H. Beecher Charmbury, Lynn Christy, Benn E. Clouser, Ray M. 
Conger, Carl E. Drumheller, Ellsworth C. Dunkle, Jr., Earle L. Edwards, 
Richard B. Fox, David J. Gildea, Phyllis R. Griess, William Gutteron, Marie 
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Haidt, William F. Hall, George W. Harvey, Fred J. Holben, Mamie R. 
Hoover, Herbert Insley, Charles D. Jeffries, Pauline E. Keeney, Edward 
Kelly, Everett A. Keyes, Paul D. Krynine, Martin S. McAndrews, Everett Mc- 
Laughlin, Frederick B. Marbut, Albert P. Michaels, David R. Mitchell, Earle 
E. Muschlitz, Jr., Howard B. Musser, William M. Myers, Hans Neuberger, 
Ralph F. Nielsen, Wesley L. Nyborg, Lawrence Perez, Richard C. Raymond, 
Anthony C. Richer, John Y. Roy, Robert B. Rutherford, John S. Saby, Paul 
H. Schweitzer, Benjamin L. Seem, Joseph C. Sherrill, Theodore S. Spicer, 
Hugh E. Spittal, Margaret R. Swartz, Robert K. Vierck, Cyrus A. Weisgerber, 
Elliot L. Whitaker, Eleanor L. Willis, Guy Woods, Howard R. Yeager, S. T. 
Yuster, Samuel Zerfoss; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), 
Norah E. Zink; University of Pennsylvania, Arthur C. Bining, Samuel Gurin, 
Arthur P. Whitaker; Phillips University, T. F. Watson; Pomona College, 
Orville G. Harrold, Jr.; Prairie View State College, John H. Windom; Prince- 
ton University, Gregory P. Tschebotarioff; University of Puerto Rico, Joseph 
Kavetsky, Ruth E. Newman, Oscar E. Porrata, George R. Warrek; Purdue 
University, J. Norman Arnold; Queens College (New York), Boris Schwarz; 
Rhode Island State College, Frank L. Howard; Rice Institute, Joseph D. 
Thomas; Ripon College, Van V. Alderman; Rutgers University, Donald C. 
Dorian, Joseph M. Ginsburg, Harold S. Grant, Margaret A. Judson, William 
J. Norton, Robert L. Starkey, Leslie A. Stauber; St. John’s University, 
Frank T. Molony; Seton Hall College, Victor J. DiFilippo; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Quinn McNemar; Syracuse University, O. Richard Wessels; Temple 
University, Gordon F. Hostettler, Leslie W. Kindred; Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, Guy W. Adriance, O. F. Allen, Paul S. Ballance, 
Fred R. Brison, A. L. Darnell, Robert K. Fletcher, Edmund C. Klipple, J. G. 
McGuire, Edward D. Parnell, Carl E. Sandstedt, Esther Taubenhaus, 
Thomas H. Terrell; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Georgia 
W. Bergeron, Loyd Douglas, Dorothy Gaston, George W. McCulley, 
Jeff D. Smith, W. A. Rasco; East Texas State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
Henderson, Thomas H. Brady, Elizabeth Huggins, Clydine Stickney, Gilbert 
R. Waller; Texas Technological College, Edith G. Coleman; University of 
Texas, Donald S. Strong; University of Toledo, Herbert Schering; United 
States Naval Academy, Byron Cosby, Jr.; Ursinus College, Calvin D. Yost, 
Jr.; Utah State Agricultural College, George T. Blanch, Theodore W. Daniel, 
Ina Doty, Calvin Fletcher, Jessie Larson, Cleve H. Milligan, William E. Morti- 
mer, Everett C. Thorpe, Clara P. West; University of Utah, Anna M. Dris- 
coll; Vassar College, Alfred Romer; Virginia State College, Camilla L. 
Howard; University of Virginia, Chauncey McL. Gilbert, Richard L. Shoe- 
maker; Wabash College, James I. Osborne; University of Washington, Her- 
bert Boehmer, Grant I. Butterbaugh, Judson F. Falknor, Bertha M. Kuhn, 
Martha J. Nix, Mary S. Tschudin, Gertrude Wulfekoetter; West Virginia 
State College, Joseph W. Grider, Grace C. Sherman; Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers College (River Falls), Ingwelde Pfitzner; University of Wisconsin, Flora 
Hanning, Roe-Merrill S. Heffner, O. Sidney Orth; Yale University, Marshall 
Bartholomew, Charles L. Clark, Boris Garfinkel. 
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Transfers from Junior to Active 


Albright College, Dwight L. Scoles; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, William DeClark; Marshall College, Ella M. Stagg; Rhode Island 
State College, Alan D. Grinsted; Smith College, Anita Ascher. 


Junior 


University of Missouri, John E. McAdam; University of North Carolina, 
Hanford M. Henderson; University of Notre Dame, Paul S. Stokely; Uni- 
versity of Texas, June Hyer; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Ira 
C. Ihde (M.A., University of Kansas), Portales, N. Mex.; B. Paul Ross 
(Ed.D., Pennsylvania State College), Phillipi, W. Va.; Morrison Sharp (Ph.D., 
Harvard University), Ashland, Wis. 
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A 


Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
1925 Conference Statement, 1 114; 
1940 Statement of Principles, 1 116; 
Statement Concerning Resignations, 
1929, 1 119; —, Report of Committee 
A, E. C. Kirkland, Chm., 1 5; —at 
the University of Missouri, 2 278 

American Council on Education, 
Report of—to the Department of 
State, 3 501 

Annual Reports, Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, Committee A, E. C. 
Kirkland, Chm., 1 5; Treasurer, F. 
P. Lewis, 1 121 

Are Alumni Educable? Leonard 
Bloom, 2 275 

Armed Forces and Foreign Policy, 
The, Garland Downum, 4 581 

Association, The—’s Annual Elec- 
tion, 4 713 


B 

Bain, Read, College Teaching, 1 48 

Barnard, Ellsworth, More Thoughts 
on Grading the Professors, 2 263 

Bloom, Leonard, Are Alumni Edu- 
cable? 2 275 

Bogert, George G., Faculty Partici- 
pation in American University Gov- 
ernment, 1 72 

Bolinger, Dwight L., Universal 
Military Training, 1 97 

Brett, Axel, Instrumentalism and 
the Humanities, 2 181 

Bretz, Julian P., Compulsory Mili- 
tary Training in Peacetime, 4 574 


Cc 


Carmichael, Peter A., The Euro- 
pean and the American Professor 
(Communication), J 111 

Case Against Materialism, A, Earle 
Connette, 1 103 

Case of Comparative Literature, 
The, W. P. Friedrich, 2 208 

Censured Administrations, 1 120, 2 
316, 3 520, 4719 

Chapter Activities, University of 
Michigan, 3 515; Oberlin College, 3 
517; San Jose State College, 3 517; 
Smith College, 3 518; West Virginia 
State College, 3? 518; —Officers, 
Record of, 1 135 

Collective Life Insurance, R. B. 
Robbins, 3 392 

College Teaching, Read Bain, 1 48 

Committee Reports,—A, Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, E. C. Kirkland, 
Chm., 15; 1945 Nominating—, 3 509 

Compulsory Military Training in 
Peacetime, J. P. Bretz, 4 574 

Connette, Earle, A Case Against 
Materialism, 1 103 

Constitution, 1 124 

Coolidge, Mary L., Is Consolation 
of the Intellectual Possible? 3 418 

Council Record, Concerning the 
University of Texas, 3 462 

Crespi, Leo P., Social Science—A 
Stepchild, 2 189 

Cressey, George B., Educational 
Problems in China, 1 18 


1 Issue number in Italics, pages in Roman; 4. ¢., 1 102. 
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D 


Diekhoff, John S., The Mission and 
the Method of Army Language 
Teaching, 4 606 

Downum, Garland, The Armed 
Forces and Foreign Policy, 4 581 


E 

Education: A Fusion of Culture, 
Knowledge, Skill, Harold Weiss and 
Winifred T. Weiss, 1 28 

Education and the Peace, Inter- 
national Organization for Educational 
and Cultural Cooperation, 3 466 

Education for Democracy, G. F. 
Whicher, 1 60 

Education for Fellowship, W. £. 
Howland, 3 424 

Educational Assistance for Nor- 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices 
of academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional 
with appointing officers and teachers to publish their names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. If a key number is used those 
interested should address letters of inquiry for forwarding in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Biology: Professor and head of department in small, midwestern Catholic college 
for women. Woman preferred, man acceptable; applicant must have Ph.D. 
and be a Roman Catholic. State experience, qualifications, salary. V 1131 

Business Law: Midwestern college of commerce has teaching openings in business 
law for man who has research interests in other areas of business organization or 
economics. Law degree and some graduate training. Salary to fit —. 

1138 

Business Correspondence: Midwestern college of commerce has teaching opening 
for man in business correspondence and secretarial work. Master’s degree plus 
teaching experience required. Salary to meet qualifications. V 1139 

Economics: Opening for the fall semester, September, 1946. Instructor, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Professor in midwestern university. Probable salaries, $2400, 
$3400, and $4000, respectively, for nine months. Men under 40 on, 

1132 

English: Three instructors, midwestern state university; men preferred, women 
acceptable. Strong A.M. Salary range, $2000-$2500. September, 1946. 

1133 


Marketing: Opening beginning second semester, January 28, 1946. Assistant 
Professor in mid-western university. Ph.D. Salary $3000" $3500 for nine 
months with possibility of employment during the summer at additional salary. 
Teach classes in elementary economics first few years. V 1134 

Physics: Instructor, man, midwestern state university. A.M. Salary $2000- 
$2500. September, 1946. V 1135 

Psychology: Instructor, midwestern state university. Ph.D. preferred; Mas- 
ter’s considered; salary range $2000-$2500. September, 1946. V 1136 

Sociology: Professor and head of department in small, midwestern Catholic 
college for women. Woman preferred, man acceptable; applicant must have 
Ph.D. and be a Roman Catholic. State experience, qualifications, and “y- 

1137 


Teachers Available 


Biologist, Zoologist: Man. Undergraduate and 3 years of graduate work all at 
leading universities. 19 years of college teaching, mostly zoology, genetics and 
physiology in western state university. Publications, Stress personal relation- 
ship to students. Protestant. A 2299 
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Business Administration and Social Studies: Man, 34, B.S., M.A., M.S. Col- 
umbia University. Majority of Ph.D. requirements completed. 3 years’ college 
teaching experience and 3 years’ business administration experience. Experi- 
enced in educational and vocational counseling. Army officer, World War II. 
Nationally known author. Desires permanent college teaching or administra- 
tive position. A 2300 

Business Officer: Man, 32, married, 1 child. Duke University, A.B., ®BK; 
Harvard Business School, M.B.A. 7 years’ business experience in budget, 
credit, statistical control, and accounting system work. 3 years’ military service 
developing record and statistical systems for Naval procurement and contract 
termination. Being released from Navy in Binhiber available January 1, 
1946. New England or Ohio location preferred but will consider any . 

233! 

Chemistry: Woman, Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1933; major— 
organic chemistry; minors—biochemistry, inorganic chemistry, physical chem- 
istry. 11 years’ experience as associate professor of organic and biochemistry in 
eastern, moderate-sized progressive women’s college; active and interested in 
development of academic projects sponsored by college committee work. Re- 
search associate to write reports of secret war projects. Biochemistry research. 
Publications in Fournal of Biological Chemistry. Member American Chemical 
Society, New York Academy of Science. Desires responsible academic position 
for college year 1946-47. A 2301 

Chemistry: Teaching with research or department headship. Man, Ph.D. 10 
years’ successful college teaching and industrial research, analytical, inorganic, 
photochemistry and electrochemistry. Publications, honorary and professional 
societies. A 2302 

Chemistry: Man, 32, married, children. Ph.D. outstanding institution. For- 
eign study on fellowship. Honor societies. Publications. Broad training, 
experience, and interests qualify for liberal arts college. Successful experience 
in: teaching general and physical chemistry, research in physical and analytical 
chemistry, administration and supervision in physical chemistry research labora- 
tory. Desires change to college teaching —_— which represents professional 
advancement. Available September, 1946. A 2303 


Economics, American History: Man, 31, married, Ph.D. Columbia University. 
2 years’ college teaching experience, 4 years’ U. S. Government. Many pu 
lications; foreign travel. A 2304 


Economics and Business Administration (specialization in economic theory and 
history of doctrines, public utilities, transportation, corporation finance): Man, 
36, married, 2 children, A.B. Stanford University, Ph.D. University of Illinois 
1938. Teaching experience at a state university and 3 smaller accredited 
colleges. Head of department at time of entrance into present Government 
work. Now acting as supervisor and financial analyst in Renegotiation of War 
Contractors. Plans to return to permanent teaching position in college or uni- 
versity offering opportunity for professional advancement. Available on reason- 
able notice. A 2305 


Education: Man, 42, married, 2 daughters, Ed.D. state university. Major— 
educational administration; minors—curriculum and instruction, and educa- 
tional psychology. 20 years’ teaching experience. 15 years’ administration in 
public schools and 5 years’ college teaching. Would consider administrative 
duties. Available for academic year 1945-46. A 2306 


English and Education: Man, 33, married, veteran; A.M. and Ph.D. in Educa- 
tion from Yale. Five years teaching of English, three at eastern college. De- 
sires position in college administration, teaching, or a combination of both. 
Available April 1, 1946. A 2328 
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English: Man, 35, married. Ph.D. 7 years’ university teaching experenice, also 
editorial and administrative experience. Phi Beta Kappa. Now in Army as 
editor on War Department historical project. Major interests: American 
literature, history of ideas. Available summer, 1946. A 2307 


English: Man, 39, married, 1 child. Ph.D. and additional study 3 European 
universities. ®BK. 10 years’ university experience. Publications in medieval 
literature; research in contemporary linguistics. Well qualified in linguistic 
history and earlier periods of literature. Recently returned from overseas serv- 
ice with American Red Cross; desires university teaching position with research 
possibilities. A 2332 


English: Man, 53, married. Ph.D. Columbia, 1925. Listed in Who's Who in 
America and Directory of American Scholars. 23 years’ college teaching: Dart- 
mouth, Syracuse, and Sewanee. 16 years full professor, head of department and 
for same period editor of well-known literary quarterly. Visiting Carnegie 
Professor to British universities (Manchester, Lasse. and Aberdeen), 1935. 
Editor and author: new book now in press for publication spring, 1946. Con- 
sider professorship in liberal arts college or in university undergraduate and/or 
graduate department. A 2308 


English and Comparative Literature: Man, married, Harvard M.A, in English 
and American, Ph.D. in Comparative Literature; main emphasis on French, 
German and Italian relations with English literature. Educated in Switzerland, 
Sorbonne, Harvard, Yale. Steady research, ample publications, long teaching 
experience. Good recommendations teacher, scholar, character. A 2309 


Foreign-Area Courses on the Far East and/or Sociology: Man, married. Ph.D. 
magna cum laude University of Chicago; major—sociology; minor—education. 

8 years’ residence in the Far East. Broad practical and governmental experience 
as well as teaching and directing research. While accustomed to teaching socio- 
logical and Far Eastern courses, would welcome opportunity to develop Far 
tern program and to continue research and writing. A 2310 


German: Man, 38, Ph.D. Berlin 1929, newspaper, teaching experience. East 
coast. A 2311 


Greek, Latin: Man, 35, Ph.D. 8 years’ teaching experience. Steady research 
and publication. Besides language courses, can also teach courses in ancient 
history, classical literature in translation, classical art and archaeology, classical 
civilization, Greek philosophy, medical Greek and Latin. Now employed, de- 
sires greater opportunity. Available June, 1946. A 2312 


History: Man, 35, married, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. 8 years’ college and uni- 
versity teaching. Research, writing, editorial and archival experience in War 
Department during war. Field: English and Medieval history, modern Europe, 
social history. Minimum: Assistant Professor, $3000. Available: January 1, 
1946. A 2313 

History: Man, 49, Ph.D. Harvard. Publications. 20 years’ teaching experience 
in European history. Available for appointment as professor. A 2314 


Hygiene (personal, school, and community); Home Nursing: Woman, M.S. 
degree in vocational education, and R.N., with public health experience. 15 
years’ teaching experience in large state college and considerable administrative 
experience. Rank of associate professor. For the past year engaged in educa- 
tional writing for a national organization in war-related program. Publications. 
Phi Kappa Phi. Wishes return to teaching by January or September, 1946. 
Midwest location preferred. A 2315 

International Relations, History, Political Science: Woman, Ph.D., University 
of Pennsylvania; LL.D., Wilson College; additional study at several universities 
and at Geneva, Switzerland. Extensive world and European travel; experienced 
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college professor; author of book and many articles on history and international 
relations. Available second semester, 1945-1946. A 2330 


Journalism: Man, 43, married, B.S.,M.A. Experience: newspaper, public rela- 
tions, university teaching, editing university bulletins, supervision of student 
publications, cooperation with state press association. Present position asso- 
ciate professor of journalism, permanent. Desires to change to position with 
greater opportunities, or would under some circumstances consider part-time 
position. A 2316 


Journalism and Radio Writing: Man, 38, married. Ph.D. 10 years’ newspaper 
and radio writing, university teaching experience. Excellent references. East 
preferred. Available January 1. A 2317 


Mathematics: Teaching position desired by engineer with M.S. degree, industrial 
and teaching experience. A 2318 


Mental Hygiene and allied topics: Man, 50. M.D. University of Berlin. Pos- 
sible combination with medical-psychological service in student health depart- 
ment. Member New York Academy of Sciences. Publications in Europe and 
U.S. Prefers college eastern or midwest location. A 2333 


Physical Education, Health, Recreation: Man, 46, married, Ph.D. Elementary, 
high school, college and university teaching and supervision and administration 
experience. Professor, undergraduate and graduate teacher training majors. 
Seeks permanent position with tenure in college or university. Qualified for ad- 
ministrative duties. Publications. Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Epsilon Kappa. 
Listed in Leaders in Education and Who's Who in American Education. A 2319 


Physics: Man, 32, B.A., M.A., and post-master’s work for one year at a mid- 
western state university. 3'/: years’ teaching experience in secondary schools 
followed by 3 years in an eastern university. Prefers university or college teach- 
ing to present electronics research position in industry. Available for second 
semester 1945-46 and thereafter. References from present and former em- 
ployers. A 2329 


Physics and Radio: Maza, 31, married, 2 children. B.S.,M.S. 7 years’ successful 
teaching, 14 different courses in physics, mathematics, radio engineering. 3 


years’ government research in h.-f. radio. Excellent recommendations. Now 
assistant professor in large eastern college. Desires assistant professorship in 
progressive college, far-west or midwest preferred. Available February or July, 
1946. A 2320 


Philosophy, Psychology: Man, 35, married, 2 children, Ph.D. (Michigan), with 
10 years’ experience in college and university teaching. Some administrative 
and counseling experience. Now professor in small midwestern state university. 
Desires position in first-class eastern college or university. A 2321 


Political Science (American Government, particularly State and Local Govern- 
ment, Public Administration, Government and Business, and Public Finance): 
Man, 35, Ph.D., midwestern university. 12 years’ teaching experience, publica- 
tions, experience in government service, active in civic affairs. Associate pro- 
fessor in southwestern college. Interested in opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement. A 2322 


Political Science, Contemporary Civilization, History: Man, 36, married, Ph.D. 
6 years’ teaching experience in southern university and New England college. 
Research, publications, references. Available on short notice. A 2323 


Political Science, Public Administration, Education, and Air Transportation: 
Man, 31, married, Ph.D. 4 years’ university teaching; 4 years’ government 
service; 2 years in private industry; now employed in industry (economic and 
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political research). Lecturer, radio speaker. Consider return to college teach- 
ing if offer suitable. A 2324 


Psychology: Man, 38, Ph.D. Newspaper, teaching experience. Now with Gov- 
ernment intelligence bureau. Analysis of psychological warfare (“Propaganda’’). 
A 2325 

Sociology: Man, 39, married, one child. B.A. Lehigh University; Ph.D. New 
York University (Rockefeller Foundation Fellow). 13 years’ pel teaching ex- 
perience in various types of institutions. 3 years’ social research with national 
organizations. Department head in liberal arts college in southeast. Wants to 
locate in north. Available June or Sepember, 1946. A 2326 
Spanish, French: Man, Spanish by birth, of Spanish American upbringing and 
background, married to American wife, one child; Master of Arts, graduate 
study in several American universities. 29 years’ college teaching experience, 
including summer school and extension teaching. Desires permanent position, 
at a salary commensurate with long and highly successful college teaching ex- 
perience. Excellent references. A 2327 


(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


to 
pool the funding of college retirement plans 
offers 
Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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RECENT JUNIOR COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lots E. ENGLEMAN and WALTER C. Ee.its. Contains more than 
1,500 abstracts. Fully indexed. 336 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Wa ter C. Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, Epwarp F. Mason, 
and Max ScuIrer_. Summary of nation-wide investigation on the 
status of terminal education in more than 400 junior colleges. 
Illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
By Water C. W. HaRBESON, Epwarp F. Mason, 
Nicsovas Riccrarp1, H. Snyper, and Grorce F. Zoox. 
An analysis of vital economic, social, and educational factors. 390 
pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges 
By Water C. Egtis. Comprehensive information on history and 
use of associate in arts and other associate’s degrees in more than 
250 junior colleges, senior colleges, and universities. 136 pages. 
$1.75 per volume. 

Junior College Accountant’s Handbook 
By Henry G. Bapcsr. A practical manual of accounting methods, 
budget preparation, financial reports, and unit cost analysis for 
junior colleges. $2.50 per volume. 

Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1201 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


The Colleges Prepare for Peace—The poscendings of the Thirtieth Annual 
e 


Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, 
(Bulletin, March, 1944.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 
retative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 

ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 

of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of Colne Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 


ssociation of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


mbership, Constitution. 
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THE BULLETIN 


AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION 
OF 
UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSORS 


An educational journal by teach- 
ers and investigators presenting 
articles and reports of concern 
to all who are a part of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 
Current subjects: higher educa- 
tion and the peace; educational 
programs and policies; faculty- 
administration relations; freedom 
of inquiry and expression; the 
evaluation of faculty services; 
professional ethics. 


Published quarterly 
Circulation: 18,000 


Subscription $3 a year 


Editorial Office: 


1155 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“The sanest, most 
practical statement 
of our national 
educational problems 
that I have yet seen” 


—CLAUDE FUESS 


General 
Education in 
a Free Soctety 


THE REPORT OF THE 
HARVARD COMMITTEE 


Introduction by 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


‘As exhaustive an analysis within 
its lesser scope, as that of Thomas 
Aquinas in the Summa Theologica 

. « the reading of this report is a 
stimulating experience, and pro- 
vocative far beyond the confines of 
formal education.’’"—Hiram Haydn, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


**No other survey has scrutinized the 
educational field more comprehen- 
sively or related it so closely to the 
nation's welfare."’—Time 
**... a blueprint for post-war educa- 
tion that can give breadth and unity, 
depth and meaning, to the hetero- 
eneous programs now offered 
y the schools and colleges of 
America.’’"—Benjamin Fine, N. Y. 
Times 


8th PRINTING 


At all bookstores 
$2.00 


Harvard 
University Press 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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